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Railway Park Operations, Problems Detailed 
YIFA01I4A Moscow GUDOK in Russian 13 Oct 92 p 2 


[Statement by B.D. Nikiforov, doctor of technical sei 
ences, deputy chairman of the Railroad Transportation 
Council Directorate, recorded by V. Chubarova: “The 
Railroad Car Is for Everyone's Use"} 


| Text] At the beginning of this year, by decision of the CIS 
governments, a Railroad Transportation Council was 
established and is presently functioning in Moscow. The 
Georgian Railroad is an associated member of the council. 
Also participating in the work of the council are the 
administrations of the Latvian, Lithuanien, and Estonian 
railroads. The council's directorate is its executive 
authority. 


The statute on the council and the directorate defines their 
main task, which is to coordinate the work on the inter- 
governmental level and to draft coordinated conditions and 
principles governing the activities of railroad transporta- 
tion in order to ensure the normal functioning and devel- 
opment of transport-economic relations among members 
of the Commonwealth within the unified economic space. 


One of the main functions is the joint utilization of the 
railway fleet, for dividing it among the states is only an 
element of the future joint utilization of the cars. We 
asked B.D. Nikiforov, doctor of technical sciences and 
deputy chairman of the Railroad Transportation Council 
Directorate, to share his views on the work of the railway 
car fleet under the new conditions. 


According to the projections of experts of the VNIIZhT 
[All-Union Scientific Research Railroad Transportation 
Institute] of the former Union, the volume of freight 
haulage will be declining until 1994-1995, after which it 
will begin to increase. Here as well we are facing a major 
threat, for by then the railroads may be without a 
sufficient number of freight cars. According to technical 
surveys, between 1985 and 1990 there were between 
70,000 and 80,000 defective cars; in the case of 85 
percent of them the cause was wear and tear rather than 
damage. In recent years, particularly after the break- 
down of the Union, the number of damaged cars rose 
sharply, initially to 100,000-110,000, now being as high 
as 160,000. 


This trend of increasing numbers of faulty railroad cars 
developed over many years and was the result of 
numerous reasons. One of them was eliminating train 
car masters and chief conductors, who prevented the 
coupling of dirty, defective, and damaged cars at railroad 
stations. Since without such officials railroad personnel 
no longer passed on responsibility for the cars from one 
official to another, agents in charge of accepting the 
rolling stock from customers after loading and unloading 
were also laid off. 


An effort was made by the USSR Ministry of Railways to 
improve railroad car maintenance by establishing along 
the tracks centers for minor repairs and organizing 
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strong repair centers in depots and plants or taciities for 
repairing major damages. Furthermore, annual supplies 
of new cars exceeded $0,000. Every year the state and the 
railroads spent more than four billion rubles for such 
purposes (in 1990 prices) 


Currently the breakdown of cars has increased sharply 
because of an overall worsening of discipline, and the 
reduced scale of repairs and renovation of the stock. As 
a result, the fleet of cars has been reduced in numbers 
and worsened in terms of condition” The inventoned 
fleet 1s declining by a monthly average of 0.5 percent 
Meanwhile, the number of defective cars is increasing by 
44,000, which means that every month 0 3 percent of the 
car inventory must be withdrawn trom hauling opera- 
tions. At this rate of write-ofls and damages, within 10 to 
11 years we will be mght back where we started 


Furthermore, in order to save on metal, we essentially 
made it impossible to improve on the quality and 
durability of the cars while allowing the use of loading 
and unloading methods which damaged them. The ques- 
tion has been repeatedly raised of no longer permitting 
the production of railroad cars with wooden bodies and 
converting to metal. Regretfully. such efficient means for 
upgrading the maintenance of the cars were not applied 


There 1s a solutior to this problem which, turthermore, 1s 
dictated by present-day requirements Once the owner- 
ship of the cars has been determined, their new owners 
should assign responsibility for protecting the rolling 
stock and apply a compensatory mechanism for car 
damages which, on the one hand, would tangibly affect 
the pocketbook of the culprit and, on the other, enable us 
to obtain funds with which to purchase new and repair 
damaged cars. Such 1s the base. the foundation for the 
normal functioning of railroads under contemporary 
conditions 


The decision to divide the railroad car fleet was made by 
the Commonwealth governments. However, even after 
it, it will not be possible to use the cars exclusively for the 
needs of the state to which they belong. Such a method 
ensuring their prompt return would require huge capital 
investments in the development of tracks and stations 
and increasing the car fleet by hundreds of thousands of 
units. Estimates have shown that with this method, in 
order to meet 22 to 23 percent of intergovernmental 
shipments 42 percent of the car fleet would have to be 
used. For that reason, it was concluded that cars owned 
by one state or another should be used jointly inside the 
entire economic area using |,.$20-mm tracks 


In order to have a secure haulage, in addition to the 
division of the fleet, each state also must draft and 
implement steps which would put an end to the wreckage 
and organize the restoration and improvement of the 
cars. Furthermore, we must develop principles and reg- 
ulations for the joint utilization of the divided fleet. All 
of this must be accomplished on a parallel basis, for 
otherwise the transportation system may collapse 
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A. a result of the extensive work done by the council, its 
directorate, the railroad administrations, the VNIIZhT, 
and the Russian Federation Ministry of Railways GVTs 
[Main Computer Center], the necessary computations 
were completed to allow the division of the railway fleet 
to start in October, The development of a system for the 
joint utilization of the rolling stock should be considered 
one of the most complex and important projects ever 
facing our science and practice. A debate is taking place 
in the press on the various systems for the utilization of 
the cars, aimed at involving the participation of eng)- 
neers and scientists in this project. 


What, in our view, should be done to resolve this 
problem? Above all, we must develop a subsystem for the 
Organization and technology of operational activities 
involving the joint utilization of the cars. It should 
include the work of the stations which supply cars for 
intergovernmental use, planning, standardizing, and 
controlling the car fleet, and strengthening the respective 
directorate department in charge of car utilization. 


The next step should be the development of a second 
information subsystem on three levels: at the stations 
supplying the cars and in the car depots, the railroad 
computer centers (DVTs), and the main computer center 
(GVTs) of the Russian Ministry of Railways. This sub- 
system will provide steady information of the avail- 
ability of cars by each state and their location on the 
territory of other states. It will ensure contro! over the 
technical condition of the cars of a given state 
throughout the railroad network of the CIS and, further- 
more, will monitor their timely assignment for repairs. 


The third component of the system for the joint utiliza- 
tion of cars will be a subsystem which will deal with 
settling reciprocal accounts relative to the joint utiliza- 
tion. It will be controlled by specialists at the interna- 
tional accountability center of the council's directorate. 


Finally, the fourth will be a subsystem for organizing car 
technical servicing, repairs, and maintenance. It will 
formulate uniform requirements for the design, running, 
repair, updating, and technical servicing of the rolling 
stock and cooperate in the areas of repairs, material and 
technical procurements, and production of spare parts 
and assemblies. 


The basic concept in the joint utilization of cars is the 
reciprocal interest of the railroads, and the adoption of 
coordinated rules on the basis of which such cooperation 
will be practiced. 


The main principle in the joint utilization of cars is that 
each participant assumes the obligation to maintain its 
own fleet in working condition. If at any given time its 
cars are elsewhere, it would have the right to use, free of 
charge, the same number of similar types of cars from the 
joint fleet, naturally ensuring full maintenance. Pay- 
ments for the use of the rolling stock will be required 
only if mc e units than a state owns become necessary. 
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The subsystem for controlling the joint ulilization of the 
cars must become a structural part of the entire coordi 
nation of transports. Based on the analysis of haulage 
over the past five years, we believe that the Railroad 
Transportation Council will be able to project the vol- 
umes of freight and, consequently, the number and 
composition of the required cars. Such figures will have 
to be systematically specified before the beginning of the 
year. It will be necessary to take into consideration the 
number and type of cars which were written off or 
supplied, their number to be included in the inventory, 
and the number of cars undergoing planned repairs. 


Basic standards governing the type of rolling stock on the 
tracks will be adopted, so that we may plan the amount 
of cars that must be acquired, repaired, or modernized. 
All of this must be coordinated in the immediate future. 


The efficient management of the railroad fleets will be 
the daily task of the coordinated authority in charge of 
managing transports, under the council's directorate. 


The work of the junction stations largely determines the 
success of intergovernmental transports. Therefore, it is 
necessary to choose in the very near future stations in 
charge of transferring trains to the states and to conclude 
bilateral agreements on technological matters. Such sta- 
tions must also block the use of defective rolling stock 


All this must be considered the “zero” cycle of work on the 
joint utilization of railway cars. The calendar schedule for 
completing and equipping the supply stations should be 
determined by the council. Furthermore, the “zero” cycle 
should include the development of an information sub- 
system. Another point is that if the cars are not suitably 
identified no one would be able to find out who their owner 
is and who should repair or rebuild them 


Let us consider in greater detail the functioning of such a 
subsystem. A computer data bank on the inventory and the 
existing fleet (taking into consideration industrial and other 
enterprises and organizations) must be established, on the 
third and highest level—the GVTs of the Ministry of 
Railways. The right to use a car in international couplings 
will be granted only after that same car has been recorded in 
the data bank. The data banks will be steadily expanded 
with information on the writing off of cars and the procure- 
ment of new cars, the characteristics of which will be 
recorded. Such information will be submitted by the rail- 
road administration to the coordinating authority of the 
council directorate, known as the Technical Railway Car 
Servicing and Repair Center (TTs) 


That same data bank will also include the necessary 
information needed by the personnel of the stations and 
the PTO [Technical Servicing Center] listing the owner 
of the car, its location, the time and place of its repairs, 
etc. Such data can be obtained providing that all railroad 
administrations agree to cooperate on a unified informa- 
tion basis, using standardized documents such as, for 
instance, lists of the physical equipment 
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The subsystem for accountability and reciprocal account 
settling should develop a financial model for the work of the 
railway car fleet. It should be based on comparisons between 
the size of the individual fleets and the number of available 
cars. Equal values would grant the right to free utilization of 
the cars of the joint fleet. If the actual rolling stock in use is 
larger, the user will pay for its use; in the opposite case, the 
owner will be paid a compensation for the use of his cars. It 
may be necessary to broaden this method by adding the 
differentiated amount of payments depending on the degree 
to which the actual used fleet exceeds the individually 
owned one. 


Reciprocal accounts must be settled according to car avail- 
ability, based on surveys, taking daily changes into consid- 
eration. In order to resolve problems related to car repairs 
and maintenance, cars must be tracked by their numbering 


The large number of account settlements would be made 
by a special center for intergovernmental account 
clearing, under the council's directorate 


With the joint utilization of the cars, the technical servicing, 
repairs, and maintenance subsystem will have a basic func- 
tion. The work of the subsystem must be structured on the 
principles of the strict implementation of planned- 
preventive technical servicing and repair as described in the 
corresponding rules and instructions. Existing documents 
must be used until the proper documents have been drafted 
and approved by the Railroad Transportation Council 


Planned depot and capital repairs and modernizing of the 
rolling stock must be the obligation of the car owners. 
Unfortunately, we are currently short of repair facilities for 
capital repairs of covered and flat cars. In our view, this 
problem can be resolved by maintaining cooperation (on a 
contractual basis) in repairs and manufacturing of spare parts 
among the railroad systems of Commonwealth members 


Some specialists have suggested to retain the current 
procedure for repairs, according to which a car scheduled 
to undergo repairs is delivered to the closest car depot 
specializing in the specific type of rolling stock. An argu- 
ment in favor of this proposal is that it will lower the cost 
of dispatching the cars. To begin with, however, in that 
case the car becomes the property of one of the states only 
nominally, while in fact it becomes ownerless. Second, the 
length of the runs will not be reduced at all, for most 
frequently the depots will refuse cars which require major 
outlays for rebuilding, thus artificially increasing the 
length of the runs. 


Under market circumstances it 1s only thanks to a contract 
that conditions for and costs of repairs could be determined 
and strict material liability of enterprises for the quality and 
deadlines for the completion of the work could be set. 


Railroad-car manufacturing plants could become a 
major additional reserve for repairing the rolling stock, if 
they are willing to carry out such operations on a 
contractual basis. This possibility must be used, perhaps 
for the reason alone of preventing their reorganization 
for the production of other goods. 
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In order to reduce unproductive car runs, i! 1s Suggested 
that on a monthly basis, 30 days prior to the scheduled 
repair ume, the loaded cars to be shipped to areas owned 
by the respective railroad or to the area of the repair 
enterprise with which a contract has been signed. The 
GVTs and the technical center of the directorate will be 
monitoring the movement of such cars 


Such basic principles for the joint utilization of cars will 
ensure their maintenance. The most important and most 
difficult problem will be to identify those responsible for 
damages to the rolling stock and to force them to 
compensate for the material damage they have caused 
This will be the duty of the stations which will deliver the 
cars to the intergovernmental railroad facilities, using 
automated control systems and a specially organized 
intergovernmental inspection of car maintenance 


The suggested system for the joint utilization of cars will be 
developed in the course of a given period of time with 
gradual introduction of the various steps requiring invest- 
ments and changes in the existing technology and organ: 
zation of the work. After the council has coordinated the 
basic principles for the joint utilization of the cary 
including the strictly specialized ones, it will become 
necessary to formulate and ratify a comprehensive pro- 
gram for its implementation by the railroad network 


Following the division of the fleet, steps must be taken to 
secure the shipments. Above all, we must organize the 
dispatching of the numbered lists of cars to the railroad 
owners and instruct the line personnel in their utilization 


Centers for data transmission to the DVTs will be 
organized at the stations which will dispatch the cars for 
intergovernmental use, the lists of which and deadlines 
for work readiness must be coordinated as early as 
October. Once the decision has been made to draw up a 
general or selective list of cars, the cars be dispatched to 
the railroad owners for repair purposes 


By request of the VNIIZhT council directorate, the 
capacities for depot and capital repairs of cars have been 
identified and studied. This will enable each railroad 
administration to sign a contract with the enterprises for 
making the necessary repairs. 


It would be impossible in a newspaper interview to discuss 
all the problems which have piled up as a result of the 
decision to divide car ownership. This includes major 
problems, such as the possibilities of developing a new 
generation of rolling stock, mechanization and automation 
facilities and a repair base, amending the structure of 
managing the car inventory, and developing new freight- 
hauling concepts, which should be discussed separately 


The directorate does not believe that the viewpoint 
expressed here 1s the only possible one in decision making. 
and will be grateful to specialists and managers for making 
Suggestions and remarks which will contribute to the solu- 
tion of the problems mentioned 
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Main CIS Economic Indicators for Jan-July 1992 Published 
93440186 Kiev URYADOVYY KURYER in Ukrainian 23 Oct 92 p 11 


[Tables from Ukraine Ministry of Statistics and CIS Statistical Committee] 


Text] 





Principal Economic Indicators of the Countries in the Commonwealth of Independent States from January to July 1992 
_C ompared to the Corresponding Period for 1991 (percent) ; 







































































National Volume of Wholesale price Monetary income Monetary Retail turnover: 
income industrial index of enterprises of the population expenditures of the 
produced prodection in industry, (without counting population (without 
multiple the 40-percent increase in savings) 
compensation) 2 
in actual | in comparable 
_ = __|__ prices 
Ukraine 87 89 20.0 7.9 umes more 6 times more 7 587 75.5 
° ° ° rs 
_ —______—_——___+ — + 
Azerbaijan 78 78 12.6 294.7 43 
———____—_—_+—-—— + 
Armenia 54 48 9.7 178.9 190.5 176.2 | 272 
ee + 
Belarus 86 87 16.5 $76.8 $67.2 $73.8 70.6 
———— —_—_____+—_ _—_- - 
Kazaahstan 79 87 18.0 399.0 351.1 410.1 | 58.7 
siaadsiliesemeammenianes 
Kyrgyzstan 75 80 17.8 310.5 279.2 307.6 64 
——+- 
Moldova 75 73 11.6 387.7 3538 L 390 44) 
= + 
Russia 82 85 15.7 615.8 $28.7 L $46 60.3 
Tajikistan ui 84 14.) 266 ° 269.5° 274.4 | 33.9 
————$$_$_______ 
Turkmenistan 93 82 79 446 329.8 363.4 63.1 
Uzbekistan 77 91 10.1 313.7 313.4 320.3 $6.7 
Totalfor CIS 82 85 16.3 5.9 times more § times more §23 | 62 
*—over January—June. 











Growth Rate of Monetary Income of the Population and Consumer Prices for Goods and Services (Computed on the 
Basis of Changes in the Value of the Minimum Consumer Basket) Over the First Half of 1992 Compared to the First 
Half of 1991 (multiple) 












































Consemer | Average | Wages per | Pensions | Stipends Ratio of price growth in relation to growth in: 
prices monetary worker 
income per 
capita 
- monetary wages ‘pensions | stipends 
income 
Ukraine - 7.0 . 46 34.9 7 ; 

Azerbaijan 8.1 2.6 44 23 42 31 1.8 45 19 
Armenia . 1.8 3.0 2.3 —_ 
Belarus 8.7 $.3 14 47 6.1 1.6 1.2 a 

Kazakhstan 6.8 4.0 6.4 3.2 5.8 1.7 11 24 12 
Kyrgyzstan 9.0 3.1 4.0 2.6 3.0 29 23 435) [30 - 

Moldova 11.2 3.7 6.1 46 44 3.0 19 24 25 
Russia 11.4 5.6 8.1 4.9 44 2.0 14 23 26 
Tajikistan 7.8 2.7 4.6 3.4 | 29 17 23 a 
Turkmenistan 6.6 43 4.8 3.6 3.8 1.5 14 is | o47 
Uzbekistan $.1 3.3 43 3.6 4.6 1.6 1.2 14] 
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Growth in Wages in 1992 
































Average monthly wage per worker, rubles Percentage of corresponding period for 1991 
tle adie Bie adh ont 
: January— March 4 Aprit-—J ane June January-March April-June June 
ee coe = 4 ee ee eens ee ee ee ~ -_ — 4 4 
Ukraine 2010 4151 $464 86 1168 x 
—_—— — -_-— —— ——_—__ —_ —.----— — ' 4 
468) * 
$$} _ —_— + } , 
Azerbaijan 780 1330 1767 467 425 §§2 
ee eee + ~~ / 
Armenia 569 1150 1206 26) 109 240 
———$——$——— —-———+-——_ - —___—___—_ ----_++ ane } 
Belarus 1863 3710 4679 62) 824 914 
—— ot a + t j 
Kazakhstan 1421 2887 3689 $16 132 7$\ 
a ee a a 2 j 
Kyrgyzstan 882 i342 164) 456 433 $06 
_—_ — = ~= - - 4 
Moldova 1360 2342 2642 | 489 708 | 688 
—>— — -—— —- ————- - - - - + ; 
Russia 2193 4256 §428 658 930 1016 
Se . + . - 
Tajikistan 808 i411 1955 3485 $06 560 
—— -- - -—— + -— 
Turkmenistan 1288 1502 528 439 
—E : om ———EE —EE — + = — 
Uzbekistan 793 1438 1708 371 480 $50 
Total for CIS 1970 3870 649 916 




















*.without counting the supplementary payments over January—May |992 to pedagogical and medical workers and workers in culture 





Note: from materials of the Ukraine Ministry of Statistics and CIS Statistical Committee. 
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POLITICAL AFFAIRS 


Press Conference by ‘Radical Democrats’ Faction 
on NSF Ban 


934C0281A Moscow NEZAVISIMAYA GAZETA 
in Russian 31 Oct 92 p 2 


[Report by Yelena Tregubova: “The Democrats Will 
Choose Whose Dictatorship Is Best’’] 


[Text] “These communists and internationalists will 
xecome chauvinists as soon as it will be necessary."’— 
these words, written by Ivan Bunin in 1919 in Odessa, 
were recalled by the participants of a meeting of the 
Moscow intelligentsia and the followers of the associa- 
tion “Democratic Choice” apropos of the congress of the 
National Salvation Front (NSF). 


As the writer Andrey Nuykin said, such associations 
could already be called “opposition,” if the communists 
would not base themselves on the colossal funds of the 
CPSU that have been kept and on secret KGB mecha- 
nisms. In his opinion, the leader of the Russian National 
Assembly, Sterligov (who, in spite of the fact that he did 
not come to the congress of the NSF, took a most active 
part in its preparation), can hardly be regarded as an 
ex-general of the KGB, since the security organs up to 
now have not raised a finger to put a stop to his unlawful 
statements. Anatoliy Shabat warned that “fascism can 
happen with everyone” and that, judging by the active 
incitement of hatred towards “persons of Caucasian 
nationality”’ in all the “democratic mass media,” Jewish 
pogroms will be preceded by Caucasian ones, provoked 
by no means by “Pamyat.”’ Lev Ponomarev proposed to 
call on the leadership of the Civic Union also to come 
out support of the postponement of the congre.s. The 
deputy gave assurances that “the whole problem” con- 
sists in the fact that, if the government falls in December, 
the Civic Union will hardly be able to retain power in its 
hands, and it will be seized precisely by the “third 
bloc’”—the National Salvation Front. 


Sergey Filatov confirmed that the democratic deputies 
are also overcome by fears of another sort: Yeltsin may 
hand over power to Skokov, disband parliament, and 
introduce a dictatorship in the country. 


Report on ‘Democratic Choice’ Meeting on NSF 
Congress 

934C00281B Moscow NEZAVISIMAYA GAZETA 

in Russian 29 Oct 92 p 2 


[Report by Ye. T.: “Democratic Deputies on the Civic 
Union and the National Salvation Front’’} 


[Text] “I do not think that the Congress of the National 
Salvation Front is a diversionary maneuver prepared by 
the government,” said a follower of the faction “Radical 
Democrats”, Sergey Zasukhin, at yesterday's press con- 
ference, replying to a question about the possible staging 
of the National Salvation Front to divert attention from 
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the “list” of president toward the “Civic Union.” “The 
‘Civic Union’, | hope, has not yet grown sufficiently 
strong to arrange such a cover for itself independently, 
Zasukhin believes. Someone is simply devoting himself 
to the preparation of a base for the future,’ the deputy 
added. 


Regarding the chances of Yuriy Skokov'’s becoming 
prime minister, the radical deputies declared: “We have 
always been against this political figure. Now that he has 
been put into action in a powerful political structure, he 
is betier illuminated, and in due course not only we, but 
all will see whether this man is ready to occupy the post 
of premier.” 


RCDU Chairman Interviewed on His Party's 
Ideology, Possibilities 
934C0281C Moscow NEZAVISIMAYA GAZETA 
in Russian 29 Oct 92 p 2 


[Interview with Aleksandr Ogorodnikov, chairman of 
the Russian Christian Democratic Union, by Igor Zotov: 
“Aleksandr Ogorodnikov: Our Time Will Come in 
About Three Years, When the Values We Defend Will 
Become Clear’; place and date not specified] 


[Text] A prisoner of conscience, who spent 10 years (from 
1977 to 1987) in camps and liberated only thanks to the 
intervention of Margaret Thatcher and Andrey Sakharov, 
Aleksandr Ogorodnikov was the first to start propagating 
Christian-Democratic principles in Russia. In August 
1989, with a group of likeminded persons, he founds the 
Christian Democratic Union (RCDU) of Russia and 
becomes its chairman. 


The RCDU is often and with a certain amount of contempt 
related to the “pygmean parties” that are of extremely 
“little use” to the political life of the country. And it is no 
wonder, since the party was not created in the parliament 
by former “communists and independents”, who suddenly 
felt in themselves liberal and democratic inclinations of 
various shades. 


It is no wonder also because quite an unaccustomed and, 
as it were, unpolitical slogan is proclaimed as the basic 
principle of the party of Russian Christian Democrats: 
“Man, as the image and likeness of God, is the supreme 
value. The rights of man are higher than the rights of the 
state, nations and classes.” 


In contrast to the Russian Christian-Democratic Move- 
ment, created by Viktor Aksyuchits a year later, the 
RCDU as a matter of principle gives up the struggle for 
deputy seats in the parliament. It maintains broad con- 
tacts with the Christian-Democratic movement in the 
West. A great deal of charitable work is being conducted. 


The Christian-Democratic movement, which is leading in 
many Western countries, remains “terra incognita” in 
Russia.” Besides certain historical reasons, that situation 
is also connected with the confessional differences of the 
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Orthodox Kussia from the Catholic and Protestant West. 
Aleksandr Ogorodnikov answers the questions of NEZA- 
VISIMAYA GAZETA. 


[Zotov] For the Orthodox tradition, the concept of 
Christian democracy in and of itself is uncommonn. 
What impelled you to create such a party? 


{Ogorodnikov] Our Christian responsibility is for this 
world. It has been given to us as a legacy, and we are 
responsible for it before God. It is said: “You are the salt 
of the earth.”’ If the salt loses its force, then with what do 
you make it salty?’ Our task as Christians has been to 
create an Organization not in order to draw the Church 
into politics, but in order—on the basis of the social 
teaching of the Church—to develop our political pro- 
gram, the Christian path of a way out of the catastrophe. 
This is all the more important in our country, because it 
is difficult to find another country that would be so 
connected with Christianity as Russia. Without Christi- 
anity I think, Russia would not be, it allowed us to create 
the present state, it gave us culture, even the language. . 
.. And now Russia, elected by God to show to the world 
through its terrible experience the whole horror of the 
socialist experiment, is again turning to God. 


[Zotov] What are your relations with the Orthodox 
Church? 


[Ogorodnikov] The totalitarian regime, unfortunately, 
also put its tragic brand on the face of our Church. I am 
talking about the earthly organism of the Church, for its 
mystic Organism is always holy. During Soviet power, 
from the moment of the publication of the Declaration 
of Metropolitan Sergey, a certain type of piety was 
created, which cuts Christians off from any practical, 
active life in the world. One could be a Christian, place 
a candle, spend time in prayer, but, leaving the confines 
of the church, we had to live according to the laws of that 
society and build communism! This was a mental Berlin 
wall, which separated faith from life in society. 


The Church treats us with reserve also because we grew 
out of the dissident movement, which always denounced 
our hierarchy for collaboration with the authorities. . . . 


[Zotov] Perhaps you support the campaign of exposing 
the relations of our hierarchs with the KGB’ 


[Ogorodnikov] This is a painful subject. From the outset 
we have been advocating that the hierarchs should 
repent for the period of cooperation. We understand 
their conception that they saved the Church through 
compromise—rather vulnerable, because the church is 
not saved by people, but by God, and it is said: “And I 
will create my Church, and the gates of hel! shall not 
overcome it.” It is difficult to appeal to all for asceticism 
and heroism, but the bishops should have this charisma. 
Our slogan is “To the Resurrection of Russia through 
Repentance,” and we believe that the hierarchy should 
give society an example in this regard. We do not give 
much support to the campaign of exposure, because it 
inflicts also damage on the church itself, but it would be 
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better if the hierarchy would take upon itself if only part 
of the responsibility and repent, as this was done by the 
Romanian patriarch and the Bulgarian synod. This dif 
ficult legacy is now embodied in the activity of all social 
institutions, in the revanche of the nomenklatura, it casts 
a shadow over the future... . It is sad that the hierarchs 
have not done this, and the conduct of [Metropolitan] 
Filaret of Kiev is extremely typical for a Soviet hierarch. 
Did they really not know that he is married, that he 
cooperated with the KGB? But they prohibited him from 
serving only then when he started to get out of control. 
These people are accustomed only to serve. Now Filaret 
is serving the Ukrainian nationalists, and if the fascists 
would arrive, he would serve them. 


[Zotov] Now a new novitiate [iskus] has appeared among 
the hierarchs, there is a noisy campaign to unite the 
authoritiess with the Orthodox Church... . 


{Ogorodnikov] Yes, yes, there is a cynical process of that 
kind... . On the one hand, the new authorities are very 
much in need of support, understanding that in the 
presence of the growing authority of the church it is 
dangerous to set this institution free. On the other hand, 
for the new nomenklatura, the most terrible thing is to 
turn out to be in a vacuum, it must adhere to something, 
because the vacuum is greater responsibility, it is 
freedom, and in this case they all would gladly replace 
their membership in the CPSU with membership in the 
church, which they regard as a certain ideological depart- 
ment in their work. Now yesterday's persecutors attend 
the liturgies. Moreover, these newly-converted 
Orthodox, for example, prevented the return of a Cath- 
olic church to the Polish community, and this was 
opposed also by yesterday's nomenklatura which has 
entered into the democratic establishment. It came for- 
ward as the defender of orthodoxy against Catholic 
influence! But before the revolution, Nevskiy Prospekt 
in St. Petersburg, the ‘face of the empire” was a picture 
of toleration, there stood Lutheran, Catholic, and Prot- 
estant churches. .. . For these people, the church is a 
form of ideology, as also for the ‘‘red-browns”, this is not 
faith. .. . For the hierarchs, ihis is a joyous moment of 
symbiosis, the possibility of receiving state support for 
Orthodoxy. We stand for a clearcut separation of church 
and state and believe that such state guardianship over 
the church is, above all, a defeat for the church itself, for 
its freedom. 


{Zotov] What role does the Christian Democratic Party 
(CDU) play in the political life of Russia today? 


{Ogorodnikov] We are working for the future, we have 
established the party as a union of like-minded people 
who develop a certain initia’ive and program, but people 
who come to work on this program are not obliged to 
enter the party. At present there is no real political 
multiparty system in Russia, no law on parties and free 
elections has been adopted. Our parliament by no means 
reflects the frames of mind in society, it was elected for 
other purposes, in another society, under the rule of the 
CPSU. We are now living in a protoparty period, in 
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which there are practically no parties, and such parties as 
ours are doomed to a grave battle for survival. For 
example, public organizations in the West do not pay 
such prices for renting facilities, but we are being 
charged like businessmen. All this is being done in order 
to strengthen parties of the type of the union “Revival”, 
which is backed by the military-industrial complex and 
colossal money. We are backed only by people. But we 
will grow, we are oriented towards the future, our time 
will come in three years or so, when the values we defend 
will become clear. Now they appear too new and unex- 
pected even for the church, for the majority of believers. 


{Zotov] However, besides our party, there is also another 
one, created by Aksyuchits—the Russian Christian- 
Democratic Movement... . 


{[Ogorodnikov] Now in the West they already understand 
that the party of Aksyuchits is not a party of Christian 
democracy in the universal sense. The position of Mr. 
Aksyuchits appears strange to us: Having organized his 
movement a year later than we did, he systematically 
ignored all initiatives on our part aimed at the consoli- 
dation of the forces of Christian democracy of Russia, at 
working together to incorporate the high values of the 
Gospels in the political and the civic life of the country. 
The open communist past of this political leader—a 
member of the party organization of the Philosophical 
Faculty of Moscow State University—calls forth deep 
doubt among us. What is more, his recent political 
marriage with left-wing and right-wing radicals provokes 
certain ideas and feelings. 


[Zotov] Aksyuchits founded the RCDU, when he was 
already a deputy of the parliament. What is your attitude 
to the fact that the deputies elected to the parliament as 
independents or as communists, are creating their own 
parties? 


{[Ogorodnikov] From our point of view, this is quite 
immoral. All the more sad is the fact that Yeltsin 
supports this tendency—having made available for 
offices a building on Ilyinka only to those parties who 
have deputies. But how can they have deputies, when 
there were no elections on a multi-party basis? Here, for 
example,is deputy Astafyev, he ran for office as an 
independent, whom no one knew. People believed him, 
supported him, and gave him a mandate, but he deceived 
them. Now the voters ask him: What right did you have 
to enter the Cadet [Constitutional Democratic] Party if 
we elected you as an independent? 


[Zotov] Thus, no one represents the interests of your 
party in the partliament? 


{[Ogorodnikov] There are people who would enter the 
CDU, but we do not invite them. Through them, we can 
move any legislation of ours. This is indirect influence. 
But a basic slogan for us is morality in politics. For a long 
time we kept apart from any blocs, but now we have 
entered “New Russia,” since it is close to us as anti- 
corporate, anti-nomenklatura, and most independent. 
We are taking part in the work of teams of experts, we are 
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developing a project of anti-nomenklatura privatization. 
Since we have grown out of the movement for the 
protection of human rights, we put the accent on the 
defense of human rights. Now we are fighting for the 
improvement of the situation of prisoners and for reform 
in the army. Life compels us to fight against yesterday's 
allies and for the rights of Russians in the countries of 
the Baltic. 


[Zotov] What, in concrete terms, has your party done in 
the 3 years of its existence? 


[Ogorodnikov] People have grown tired of slogans, 
empty words, and our task is to show what Christian 
democracy really means. We have opened a unique 
charitable cafeteria in Moscow, in a year and a half this 
means hundreds of thousands of people fed. There no 
documents of any kind are required, and many people 
simply received the possibility of surviving in the present 
conditions. We have opened a charitable center, through 
which up to 8,000 persons a month receive assistance. 
We have organized a shelter for soldiers who have run 
away from bullying by seniors, saving their own life and 
dignity. We cannot open it officially since this is outside 
the law and are compelled to do this secretly, in private 
apartments. We believe that this is a very important 
activity—the protection of concrete .man existence. 
We have a unique Christian girls’ shelter in St. Peters- 
burg. .. . All these programs require enormous amounts 
of money, and we do not receive any subsidies, although 
in any other normal country they would be paid for by 
the state to the extent of 99 percent... . We intend to 
open our own school of business, where a Christian 
approach to business will be propagated. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL AFFAIRS 


Civic Union’s Economic Anti-Crisis Program 


Introduction 


93440230A Moscow RABOCHAYA TRIBUNA 
in Russian I] Nov 92 p 1 


[Introduction to program proposed by Civic Union: “To 
Stop the Inertia of Disintegration, To Give the Country 
and the People a Real Chance; Program of Action for 
Bringing Russia’s Economy Out of Crisis’’] 


[Text] The “Civic Union” is proposing this program to 
the president, the 7th Congress of People’s Deputies of 
Russia, and all the people. 


Russia’s economic crisis is deepening. The decline in 
production is accelerating. Honest, conscientious labor 
is not providing a minimum living standard. It is 
becoming ever more difficult to maintain vital provision 
of the population with the most necessary goods and 
services. Many years of savings by citizens have been 
devalued. As a result of the mass impoverishment, social 
tension is increasing at a dangerous rate. 
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The crisis which we are today experiencing did not arise 
all at once. Its sources lie in the wastefulness and 
ineffectiveness of the Soviet economy, its deep structural 
disproportions and its extreme militarization. The errors 
which the government allowed in defining the strategy 
and tactics of reforms have become a serious factor in its 
intensification. 


If the existing tendencies are preserved, the very possi- 
bility of reforming Russia, its democratic institutions 
which are taking shape, and the integrity of the state may 
find themselves threatened. 


Individual course corrections are not enough to over- 
come this crisis. We need a new approach based on a 
deep-seated understanding of Russia's true interests, on 
its present realities, on the history and traditions of the 
country, as well as on a professional interpretation of 
world experience. 


At the same time, we must understand that there can no 
longer be a rapid solution to the crisis. Time is needed to 
stop the inertia of disintegration. And time cannot be 
lost. 


Already today, we must build a responsible economic 
policy based on the spontaneous requests of the majority 
of the population, enterprises and entrepreneurs, as well 
as on a consideration of regional interests. Only such a 
policy can give broad public agreement. 


Concerned by the economic and social situation which 
has arisen, the “Civic Union” is proposing a program of 
action to bring the Russian economy out of the crisis and 
to create conditions for its subsequent uplift. Addressing 
primarily the problems of stabilization, the program 
proceeds from the need for a regulated transition to the 
market for the purpose of minimizing social outlays. The 
measures proposed in it take into consideration the 
specific Russian reality and are based on an under- 
standing of the nature of the crisis and the interests of the 
majority of the population and the economic structures. 


Text of Program 
93440230B Moscow RABOCHAYA TRIBUNA 
in Russian 11 Nov 92 pp 4-5 


[Civic Union's program of action for bringing the Rus- 
sian economy out of crisis: “To Stop the Inertia of 
Disintegration, To Give the Country and the People a 
Real Chance"’] 


[Text] This project will be reviewed at the Congress of the 
Russian Union of Industrialists and Entrepreneurs on 14 
November 1992 and proposed as the economic section of 
the Civic Union's integrated program. 


The economic situation 


Already by the beginning of 1992, the national economy 
was in a crisis situation. The sad state of finances—the 
budget deficit, the excess monetary supply, the price 
distortions—all this reflected deep disproportions in 
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material production and in the systems of management, 
distribution, and labor wages 


The government tried to emerge from the crisis by acting 
exclusively on the financial parameters of the econ- 
omy—the volume of the monetary supply, the size of the 
state budget deficit, taxes, etc 


The reaction of the national economy as a whole and of 
its subjects toward the implemented policy only intensi- 
fied the socioeconomic crisis. Overly harsh deflationary 
measures did not create a dynamic impulse in the 
economy either in the short-term plane or in the long 
term. The effective investment demand turned out to be 
much lower than the minimum necessary for simple 
reproduction. 


The ratio of personal income to consumer prices does 
not leave any monetary funds for savings and for buying 
consumer durables, housing and other capital assets. 
This poses a threat to the possibility of structural reor- 
ganization of the economy in the future 


The high taxation of enterprises and the instability of the 
ruble have paralyzed state as well as private enterprise, 
stimulated the process of illegal export of capital beyond 
the boundaries of Russia, and intensified the motives 
and capacities for concealment of income. 


The package of laws on the tax and budget systems and 
specific tax rates, as well as the reduction of expendi- 
tures, were aimed at achieving a minimal budget deficit. 


Yet the practical effect of the introduction of these 
measures on the financial condition of the state turned 
Out to be significantly different from what was expected. 
The income revenues to the budget declined in real 
computation. The reason for this was the increasing 
decline in production as well as obvious errors com- 
mitted by the government. 


The functioning of the credit-banking system also had a 
negative effect on the general economic situation. In a 
real measurement, in essence, there was a narrowing of 
the loan fund. The uncontrolled expansion of the finan- 
cial-mediation structures led to its dissipation. This 
undermined the possibilities of mobile financing of 
current as well as investment operations of enterprises in 
practically all sectors. 


In July-August of 1992 there was a significant intensifi- 
cation in the production crisis. While in the first half of 
1992 the decline in industrial production comprised 15 
percent as compared with the corresponding period last 
year, in July and August it comprised 21 and 27 percent, 
respectively. The decline occurred primarily at the 
expense of three categories of industrial production— 
light industry production, consumer durables, and mass 
investment products. 


Especially alarming was the fact that, as a result of the 
crisis reduction in the production volumes, there is 
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neither a structural reorganization at the macro-level, 
nor an increase in sectorial effectiveness. As a result, for 
the present day: 


—there has been a significant increase in the raw mate- 
rial orientation of the economy. The decline in pro- 
duction in the sectors of the processing industry and 
the consumer complex is two to three times greater 
than in the raw material sectors; 


—the process of deterioration of production capacities 
has accelerated due to a considerable reduction in 
investment activity. In 1992 the volume of invest- 
ments as compared with the previous year comprises 
from 30 to 60 percent in various sectors of the 
economy. 


On the whole, we may conclude that macroeconomic 
stabilization has not been achieved. Under these condi- 
tions, it is entirely necessary to undertake a set of 
extraordinary measures to stabilize the economy and 
overcome the crisis tendencies. Such a formulation of 
the task does not mean a rejection of market transfor- 
mations, but makes the problem of bringing Russia's 
economy out of crisis a top priority goal of the govern- 
ment. 


In preparing specific measures in this sphere, it is 
necessary to proceed from the following principle posi- 
tions: 


—due to the insufficient resources for organization of 
massed anti-crisis actions in all spheres and sectors of 
the economy, we must try to concentrate our efforts on 
limiting the destructive effect of the crisis in accor- 
dance with a well-defined system of state sectorial and 
functional priorities. The strategic purpose of this is 
the normalization of the socio-economic situation on 
the basis of stabilizing production and the rates of 
inflation. During the period of effect of the proposed 
measures, any ideological notions must be cast aside, 
and market reforms realized only to the degree that 
they correspond to the tasks of stabilization and 
creation of the appropriate prerequisites. Preliminary 
work must be performed in this plane for transforma- 
tion of ownership, of the credit-finance system, etc. 


Considering the latter, we must immediately reject the 
destructive idea that the state creates rules, while the 
market economy builds and adjus‘s itself. First of all, 
Russia does not yet have a market economy. Secondly, 
nowhere in the world does the way out of global crisis lie 
along the path of weakening state influence on the 
economy. 


Therefore, the most effective and civilized path toward 
the market presupposes activization of the state's role in 
the process of formulating and developing market infra- 
structures. With such an approach, the very task of 
stabilization may be resolved more quickly with active 
application of the institutions of the market which is 
being conceived. 
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Goals of the program 


First—to stop the impoverishment of the people, to 
indeed guarantee equal opportunities for ensuring ade- 
quate conditions of existence for each citizen. Not to 
allow mass unemployment 


Second—to preserve the production and scientific- 
technical potential which has been created through huge 
effort, and not to allow de-industrialization of the 
country. The main source of stabilization and subse- 
quent uplift must be the effective utilization of the 
country’s available resources. 


Third—structural reorganization of the economy. The 
structure of the economy must be turned in the direction 
of production of food, consumer goods and services. To 
utilize the achievements of the military-industrial com- 
plex for the production of technically complex civilian 
products. To maintain priority structural shifts and focal 
points of technological breakthrough by means of spe- 
cial-purpose allocations. To implement the protection of 
the domestic market with the aid of a balanced customs 


policy. 


Fourth—to consistently and thoughtfully transform the 
structure of ownership in the interests of increasing the 
effectiveness of the economy and formulating a civilized 
market economy. Privatization must lead to free compe- 
tition, and not to the replacement of the state monopoly 
by a private one. It must encourage the creation of new 
private enterprises and guarantee their effective legal 
protection. We must prevent total commercialization of 
public health, education, science and culture, creating 
legal and economic conditions for commercial as well as 
for non-commercial organizations. 


Fifth—to strive toward financial stabilization and 
strengthening of the ruble on the basis of a real uplift of 
the economy and the complex of goal-oriented monetary 
policy measures. To make the ruble the only legal tender 
on the territory of Russia. To regulate monetary emis- 
sion. To subordinate budget and credit policy to precise 
and clearly attainable social and economic priorities. 


Sixth—to implement real decentralization and regional- 
ization, thereby creating a basis for strengthening the 
federation. To reject the desire to concentrate control of 
our entire economic life in the hands of the center. To 
consistently delineate the spheres of responsibility and 
sources of budget revenues of federal, republic and local 
organs of power, and to develop relations of business 
partnership between them. To introduce into practical 
application the joint development and financing of eco- 
nomic and social programs. 


Seventh—to implement gradual and well-planned 
opening of the economy, without rejecting protectionist 
measures for protecting the interests of emerging 
domestic business. 


Eighth—to restore the efficiency of the state, primarily 
of its functions on state regulation of formulation c: 
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market structures, support of legality, suppression of 
corruption, and provision of the safety of citizens and 
legal conditions of economic management 


Such an economic policy is capable of leading the 
country away from disintegration and chaos, and of 
preventing social unheaval and downfall of democratic 
institutions. It corresponds to the immediate and long- 
term interests of the huge majority of Russian citizens 


New approaches in economic policy 


We cannot find an acceptable solution for emerging from 
the crisis within the framework of the rules of economic 
life for last year. We need a significant change in the 
rules themselves, bringing them into correspondence 
with the economic realities. In formulating economic 
policy, we must extract the experience from our past 
errors. And specifically: We must move away from any 
examples of standard economic thinking since, as we 
have already become convinced, extractions from for- 
eign economic courses cannot be projected onto our real 
situation. 


We must admit the fact that, despite all the changes in 
recent years, the Russian economy remains state- 
centralized. We have only made an effort to replace 
centralism of direct distribution of resources with finan- 
cial centralism. However, the policy of financial cen- 
tralism may be realized only in a certain economic 
environment, which we still do not have. In this situa- 
tion, the total alienation of the state from regulating the 
activity of state enterprises would be premature and 
harmful. 


Under conditions of structural-technological imbalance 
and monopolism which are so characteristic for the 
Russian economy, thoughtlessly pushing all enterprises 
into the sphere of economic freedom means the inevi- 
table failure and bankruptcy of a significant portion of 
them. At the same time, in our hierarchically structured 
economy, many enterprises and even sectors, including 
the ineffective ones with backward technologies and high 
cost Outlays, comprise a unique carcass of the economy 
and, by undermining it, we may greatly strengthen all our 
old shortcomings. 


The absence of a balanced system of prices in our 
economy is not only the result of numerous deficits. It 
has been programmed by technological failures and 
drops in expenditures. The currently effective prices 
deform the market space. The mutual purchasing power 
of the sectors does not correspond to their capacity and 
technological potential. 


Under these conditions, we must take a strictly prag- 
matic approach to making the changeover from today’s 
constantly deteriorating economic position to a stabili- 
zation of the economic situation and a step-by-step 
formulation of an effective market economy. The 
essence of these approaches consists of the following: 
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|. In order to support enterprises, aside from monetary 
funds, the state undoubtedly must have funds of material 
resources at its disposal for solving the food problem or, 
for example, the problem of maintaining the production 
of medicines 


2. Not only will the state have to bear the responsibility 
for enterprises for a long time to come, but the enter- 
prises cannot be freed from responsibility to the state 
The non-correspondence of interests of the state and the 
directors of enterprises as concerns the levels of produc- 
tion, investment policy, adherence to economic disci- 
pline, etc., should not lead to the emergence of strict 
national-economic limitations 


The legislatively formulated priority of state decisions 
here must be combined with the regulation of a perma- 
nent negotiation process between the government and 
sectorial associations of producers. However, the norm 
must just as inevitably be the application of strict 
administrative sanctions by the state in critical situa- 
tions 


3. The restoration of that level of valuation of labor 
which corresponds to our production potential and 
objective need for maintaining active labor motivations, 
and the task of normalizing structures of material and 
labor outlays for production—this 1s an inalienable ele- 
ment of realistic economic policy 


From this it follows that not only the problems of 
survival, but the fastest possible restoration of consumer 
standards, which are the basis for labor motivations, 
must be the first priority goal of government activity 
This also means that within the system of state priorities, 
it 1s not only the production of food which must be 
placed in the forefront, but also of vital light industry 
goods and consumer durables. The solution of the prob- 
lems of survival does not exclude, but rather includes, 
the task of maintaining the level of production of a 
sufficiently broad complement of goods 


4. A realistic evaluation of present-day economic life and 
the experience of the last nine months testify to the fact 
that the inflationary process which has gained strength 
cannot be stopped by another turn of super-harsh bud- 
get-finance policy 


This is specifically why a non-alternative condition for 
stabilizing the country’s economy is the assumption of 
control over and the regulation of wages, as well as of 
prices on a minimum number of consumer goods and on 
part of the goods of production-technical function. The 
task consists of paving over the road followed by the 
intersectorial price and wage race 


5. We must sharply alter economic policy in the direc- 
tion of restoring production priorities in our adopted 
decisions. A first priority measure in this direction must 
be the restoration of working capital of the production 
sphere to a level which would ensure stability of produc- 
tion and sale of goods and services. This problem cannot 
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be resolved synonymously for the entire economy. Agri- 
culture and enterprises processing agricultural raw mate- 
rials must receive the priority here. Replentishment of 
the working capital cannot be put off even for a short 
time, considering the need for creating seasonal reserves 
now. This replentishment must take place through 
budget allocations or interest-free credits, since expen- 
sive credit will lead to excessive price increases on basic 
necessity goods. 


6. We need to change the reference points in credit- 
finance policy. This means primarily a rejection of the 
dogma of a deficit-free budget. For an economy which is 
only now changing over to the market, with a predomi- 
nant state ownership and declining production, this 
indicator cannot be the target reference point. 


7. A vital role in reducing financial deficits and signifi- 
cantly slowing inflation and curtailing the continuing 
distortion of the price structure must be played by the 
rejection of establishing the ruble's exchange rate on the 
basis of currency auctions. The Central Bank must 
establish a realistic, significantly higher exchange rate of 
the ruble for import-export operations. At the same time, 
currency auctions for the purchase and sale of currency 
at an unregulated exchange rate would be retained as a 
necessitated measure. 


Increasing the currency exchange rate of the ruble will 
not have a significant negative effect on the volume of 
the country's export. Oil, gas, lumber, ferrous and non- 
ferrous metals are in constant demand on the world 
market, and an increase in exports of these resources is 
determined not by the value of the exchange rate, but by 
the growth in production and economy in domestic 
consumption. 


The important significance of introducing a realistic 
ruble exchange rate also consists of the fact that this will 
make it possible to stop the disintegration of consumer 
durables market, which are in fact today being exported 
at dumping prices. 


8. We must take strong measures for restoring invest- 
ment demand for purposes of the full realization of our 
investment capacities. For a number of enterprises 
which have lost a significant part of their fixed capital as 
a result of repeated transfer of profits and amortization 
to centralized funds, today it is difficult to implement 
investment support through their own resources even for 
the current level of production. Especially since their 
own funds are insufficient to expand production. Under 
these conditions, there is an obvious need to expand 
budget financing of capital investments and investment 
credit. 


9. A necessary condition of restoring the consumer 
market, labor motivation, and especially mutual trust 
between the government and the population must be the 
return of those savings of our citizens which were, in 
essence, lost by them during liberalization of prices 
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Only a rather significant change of course in the direc 
tion of restoring Manageability of vital economic pro- 
cesses and supporting investment demand and labor 
motivation will make it possible to stabilize the eco- 
nomic situation and to undertake the implementation of 
structural reorganization of production 


Immediate anti-crisis measures 


The realization of a new economic strategy of reforms 
will take time. Therefore, in the situation which has 
arisen we must have a package of urgent anti-crisis 
measures for the immediate resolution of two problems 


—stopping the chaotic decline in production and retail 
goods turnover, 


—getting the inflationary processes in the economy 
under control 


Solving the problem of general restoration of production 
and stopping inflation in a short time—that 1s clearly a 
utopian ideal. Yet the task of maintaining the produc- 
tion of goods and services and restoring control over the 
movement of income and prices can and must be accom- 
plished. 


For this purpose, the price policy on a limited circle of 
goods and services must be formulated and implemented 
on the basis of agreements between associations of 
producers. Such agreements, which concern the price 
ratios on products of basic sectors of the economy, may 
be concluded within the framework of the Russian or 
Inter-State Association of Producers under the aegis of 
the RSPP [Russian Union of Industrialists and Entrepre- 
neurs], and would serve as a serious factor in limiting the 
inter-sectorial price race. Government participation in 
the development of such agreements creates the possi- 
bility of effective price regulation 


Agreement on prices will make it possible to implement 
a general wage policy in the economy and to create the 
basis for its definition in budget organizations 


Recent experience shows quite clearly that for the 
present time the state still cannot reject direct resource 
support of enterprises in vitally important sectors 


The general scheme of the proposed measures consists of 
defining the sectorial boundaries of the economic crisis, 
giving it a selective character in accordance with clearly 
defined state priorities, organizing the appropriate insti- 
tutional transformations in accordance with this, and 
achieving the goal of economic stabilization with cre- 
ation of conditions for renewal of the structure of the 
Russian economy 


1. Investment-structural policy. Its content 1s the system 
of interrelated measures of a political, legal, economic 
and organizational character, ensuring integrated and 
goal-oriented change of all the structure-forming ele- 
ments of the national economy 
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The goal of the investment and structural policy for the 
next one or two years will be the restoration and support 
of the necessary scope of production in the vitally 
important spheres of the economy and management of 
the crisis in directions which provide the desirable 
structural changes already at the stage of economic 
decline 


For this it is necessary to 


a) define the limited circle of enterprises of the most 
important spheres and sectors of the economy, whose 
continued destabilization might significantly intensify 
the crisis phenomena in the economy as a whole, 
according to a “multiplier” effect. It is specifically here 
that the capacities of the state must be concentrated. 


Among the priority enterprises we may cite: 
—the fuel-energy complex, 


—the production of vital consumer goods and medi- 
cines, 


—transport and communications; 


—some of the most technologically- and scientifically- 
intensive enterprises in the civilian and defense com- 
plex, 


—key segments of the agrarian-industrial complex. 


Within these sectors, we must implement “pinpoint” 
investment support, as well as a set of measures for 
stimulating their activity, with variation in the forms of 
its realization (tax, credit, and others). In exchange for 
granting of resources, the indicated enterprises must be 
prudently limited in the implementation of their price 
policy and distribution of their produced goods. The 
basis for this must be the contractual formulation of a 
portfolio of government orders based on minimal state 
needs, secured by signing of the corresponding tariff and 
price agreements between all the participants in the 
technological chain and the state. In order to ensure the 
government order, it is necessary to formulate the appro- 
priate resource stabilization fund: 


b) ensure the organic combination of implemented mac- 
roeconomic transformations with microeconomic ones, 
implemented directly at the ent.rprises, 


c) perform detailed “inventorization” and auditor eval- 
uation of Russia's industrial enterprises as a basis for 
“rejection” of ineffective types of production and max- 
imally possible preservation of those which may be 
subjected to economically and technically justified mod- 
ernization, 


d) take strong measures for restoring investment 
demand. The re-appraisal of funds and indexation of 
amortization performed by the government are clearly 
insufficient here 


We must create special conditions for investment 
financing which would ensure the protection of capital 
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investments against inflation. Such protection may be 
implemented by means of indexation of capital with 
corrections for effective terms of construction, 


¢) undertake a real division of the finance systems of 
enterprises and the state for the purpose of coming to a 
position whereby the state does not bear the responsi- 
bility for the debts of enterprises, and enterprises do not 
bear the responsibility for the state's miscalculations in 
financial policy; 


f) develop in the nearest future a package of standard 
documents from the legislative statutes regulating the 
bankruptcy of enterprises. (However, this must be done 
by the courts, and not by the bureaucrats at Goskom- 
mushchestvo (State Committee for the Administration 
of State Property}), 


g) develop and begin the immediate realization of a set of 
measures for demonopolization of industry. Among 
others, this must include measures for deconsolidating 
enterprises, for creating competitive and import- 
replacing types of production, for granting anti- 
monopoly agencies the powers and authorities to imple- 
ment real control and regulation of prices of monopolist 
enterprises through an appropriate set of levers 


2. Development of the private enterprise sector. Imme- 
diate anti-crisis measures must also include the support 
of private enterprise 


For this it 1s necessary to ensure the representation and 
protection of the economic interests of business within 
the structures of executive power. We must create the 
appropriate structures which would be responsible for 
the development and realization of a policy of support 
and stimulation of developing enterprise. Their func- 
tions must include the development of programs and 
their promotion in parliament, and control over the 
course of realization and development of a regional 
network of organizations to support local enterprise 


The new structures must develop priorities and prefer- 
ences defining the state's strategy in regard to developing 
enterprise. These priorities will stem from the global 
goals of reforms and will define the principles for 
selecting the sectors and enterprises enjoying the right of 
greatest favorability 


It 1s also important to develop programs of state support 
and stimulation of enterprise (including small business) 
on the basis of the defined priorities, using for this 
purpose actually operating mechanisms of government 
orders, financing, tax, credit, currency and customs 
benefits 


3. Credit-finance, banking and tax policy. The basic goal 
of credit-finance policy in the transitional period must 
be the creation of conditions for stabilization, structura, 
reorganization of the economy. and its balanced and 
regulated transition to the market with minimization of 
social outlays for this process 


In connection with this, it 1s necessary to 
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—reject a strict onentation toward a deficit-free budget. 
Its attainment under conditions of high inflation is 
both unrealistic and harmful. At the same time, a total 
rejection of control over budget expenditures is a 
direct path to hyperinflation. Therefore, the most 
rational budget policy for the present day is the 
prudent financing of priority sectors and the most 
vital social programs, and the active control over 
inflationary processes, not excluding strict limiting 
measures in case of emergence of a real threat of 
hyper: flation; 


—implement Central Bank crediting of the state budget 
only by means of the bank's purchase of state securi- 
ties with adherence to conditions and terms of the 
loans, 


—already today develop a program of measures in case 
of continued deepening of the crisis, which, among 
other things, would provide for freezing prices and 


wages, 


—aid in the restoration of turnover capital of enter- 
prises, especially in critically important sectors, must 
become one of the priority directions of budget expen- 
ditures for the current moment, 


—implement the granting of special-purpose credits 
(including for replentishment of shortages in the 
working capital) by commercial banks to enterprises 
on a preferential basis in exchange for the latter's 
assuming responsibilities for stabilization of produc- 
tion volumes, prices on their products, as well as 
responsibilities for investment programs or for uti- 
lizing funds for wages; 


—actually change over from direct ba: k crediting to 
commercial crediting so as not to allow a non-payment 
crisis in the future. Such crediting and accounting of 
promissory notes will make it possible to ensure real 
bank control over solvency of enterprises. In turn the 
Central Bank's control over the portfolio of promis- 
sory notes of commercial banks must become a pow- 
erful means for stabilization of the monetary circula- 
tion; 


—develop inter-bank competition for attracting savings 
and stimulating controlled privatization of commer- 
cial banks. For this purpose, to introduce promissory 
note legislation into effect and to expand the practice 
of check circulation; 


—stimulate investments by commercial banks. For this 
purpose, it is necessary to perform a partial re- 
registration of the commercial banks with a high 
portion of borrowing from the Central Bank, with 
transfer of a significant portion of these banks to the 
category of branches of the leading banks (those 
holding 60 percent of the bank assets); grant cash- 
accounting centers the rights of commercial banks and 
establish specialization of large banks by types of 
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Operations: Investment, loan-deposit, cash- 
accounting, mortgage, etc. Stimulate the creation of 
investment banks, 


—coordinate the levels and rates of growth of pensions, 
benefits, stipends and the real cost of the minimal 
consumer “shopping basket" at the same time as 
regulating the prices on products in priority sectors, 


—introduce fixed prices on a minimal number of prod- 
ucts in the consumer's shopping basket, 


—prohibit the re-sale of this nomenclature of goods, 
produced at state enterprises, 


—perform indexation of personal savings in Savings 
Bank accounts as of their status on | January 1992 
according to a moderately regressive scale. In order to 
keep the proposed action from creating a new infla- 
tionary impulse, a special regimen for using the 
indexed savings is necessary. In this case, one part of 
the savings may be used for current expenditures for 
restoring consumer demand on food products and 
clothing. Another may be used only for non-cash 
payment for consumer durables and housing. The 
remaining part may be capitalized through the acqui- 
sition of stocks and bonds, and by direct investment 


We must establish and maintain a stable wage ratio 
between the production sectors and the non-productive 
sphere 


In the sphere of tax policy, we must: 


—develop basic standards of tax deductions for the 
future, 


—exempt funds directed toward expansion and modern- 
ization of production from taxes, provide for other tax 
benefits ior investments in material production, 


—concentrate attention on tax discipline for the purpose 
of ensuring full tax revenues to the budget, and not at 
the expense of continually increasing tax rates. For 
this purpose, it is necessary to seriously strengthen the 
tax service, to grant the law enforcement organs the 
appropriate powers and authorities, etc. 


—review the tax rates on personal income in the direc- 
tion of reducing taxation of the poorest portion of 
society at the expense of the more well-to-do, 


—define the ratio, functions and standards of deduc- 
tions to the federal and local budgets 


4. Privatization. Voucher privatization has begun 
without creation of the appropriate prerequisites— 
legislative, organizational, etc. Therefore, work on their 
formulation will have to be done after the distribution of 
vouchers has begun. In connection with this, it 1s neces- 
sary to correct the process of privatization in the fol- 
lowing directions: 


—extending voucherization by two to three years in 
order to create the appropriate mechanisms. 
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—extending the term of effectiveness and scope of 
application of vouchers, providing for the possibility 
of turning them into privatization bank deposits; 
using them for buying land, acquiring apartments, 
performing construction and repair of housing, paying 
for serious medical services, etc. Creating equal con- 
ditions for the application of privatization checks by 
all strata of the population; 


—introducing stockholding at enterprises only after a 
thorough audit investigation by state authorized firms 
with consideration of the potential market value. If 
necessary, and also in the case of denationalization of 
critically important and large objects of state owner- 
ship, involving foreign auditing companies in the 
appraisal of the capital; 


—providing detailed informational illumination of 
privatization, explaining to the public where and how 
they can invest their privatization checks, regulating 
the publication of bulletins with information on the 
Status and capacities of privatized enterprises; 


—working out the question of terms of shareholding in 
large enterprises, providing a sectorial breakdown 
based on priorities of state economic policy; 


—preparing and implementing the target demonstrative 
program “One Hundred Illustrated Examples of 
Privatization,” 


—democratization of the procedure of denationalizing 
large enterprises: repeal of “non-voting” stock, 
freedom of choosing model and form of privatization 
(company of a “closed” and “open” type), etc. 


5. Agro-industrial complex. Food provision of the popu- 
lation constitutes the basic question of economic stabi- 
lization and emergence from the crisis. And the resolu- 
tion of this age-old Russian problem is possible only 
along the paths of a cardinal review of the state's attitude 
toward the agrarian sector of the economy. 


Its essence must consist not in thoughtless financial 
build-up and not in introduction of rules of the market 
game for entirely unprepared peasant farms—private or 
collective, but in increasing their effectiveness. 


The road to this end is difficult and long due to the low 
material-technical and organizational level of agricul- 
tural production. In connection with this, the state will 
have to bear the expenditures for maintaining and 
restructuring the agrarian sector for a long time to come. 
However, the priorities of such support must be signifi- 
cantly reviewed: 


—it is necessary to reject total support of all farms 
without exception, regardless of the level of their 
effectiveness. First of all, high marketability collective 
farms which have a moderate and high level of prof- 
itability may expect state support; 
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—low profitability farms may be given only minimal 
state support for the time necessary to implement 
structural and institutional changes within them; 


—in the period of change in the organization of form of 
ownership, etc., low profitability farms may be 
excused from fulfilling their assignments for manda- 
tory sale to the state, 


—transformation of unprofitable collective farms into 
private ones must be supported al a governmental as 
well as at a local level, creating the appropriate condi- 
tions for this: 


—the formation of sales-supply and production associa- 
tions and of private agricultural producers coopera- 
tives must be stimulated 


The mechanism of price formation on agricultural prod- 
ucts must undergo serious development. For this pur- 
pose, it is necessary to: 


—develop a mechanism of state purchase quotas to 
ensure the minimal needs of centralized supply. In this 
case, the contract prices must be corrected in accor- 
dance with the level of inflation; 


—expand the practice of futures deals, including in the 
form of granting agricultural enterprises credits for 
promissory notes, with their payment at the expense of 
the future harvest, 


—stimulate the development of land banks, including 
through Central Bank funds, to organize commercial 
credit for agricultural producers. Here it would be 
desirable to concentrate the controlling packets of 
stock in such banks in the hands of unions and 
associations of agricultural producers. The sphere of 
transporting, processing and storing agricultural prod- 
ucts contains a huge potention for increasing the 
effectiveness of the APK [agro-industrial complex]. 
We must work out a national program for its develop- 
ment and modernization in the near future, including 
also at the expense of currency funds allocated today 
for food imports. 


6. Foreign economic policy. The advantages of an 
economy open to the outside world may be realized only 
with the necessary prenaration of the state as well as the 
national economy for operation under conditions of a 
sirict competitive struggle. However, the unregulated 
transition to freedom of foreign economic activity is 
accompanied by such disintegration of the domestic 
processing industry which casts doubt upon the coun- 
try’s economic future 


The destructive effect of liberalization of foreign trade 
on Russian industry has three main sources 


First. Practically the total absence of access to currency 
resources by sectors of the consumer complex which 
critically depend on the import of raw materials and 
equipment. Not having the opportunity to obtain their 
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Own currency revenues, the sectors of the light and food 
industry will continue their large-scale curtailment of 
production. 


Second. The uncontrolled competition of goods coming 
in through import. Receiving extensions on payments 
and credits, Russia is implementing import in volumes 
which in reality it cannot afford. Under these conditions, 
one or two years will be enough for domestic production 
of numerous consumer goods to practically cease to 
exist. 


Thira. The flight of capital. Capital strives to leave an 
economy whose currency is becoming devalued. In this 
situation, the main consequence of liberalization of the 
movement of capital is its flight, and not its influx, 
thereby undermining the country's possibilities for 
development. 


In order to preserve the nucleus of Russia's industrial 
potential, we must implement the following series of 
practical measures in the sphere of foreign economic 


policy: 


First. We must create opportunities for sectors pro- 
ducing consumer goods to buy currency from the state at 
a lower exchange rate than the market rate. 


Second. Since the state has practically no centralized 
currency reserves, they must be created, forcing 
exporters of oil and non-ferrous metals to sell up to half 
of their currency revenues to the Ministry of Finance at 
the Central Bank's exchange rate. All the currency rev- 
enue remaining at the disposal of the exporters is subject 
to mandatory sale on the currency market within a 
month's time. 


Third. In the period of deep economic and political 
crisis, the hopes for quick and large foreign investments 
are unpromising. Under these conditions, we should 
strive toward seeking out as quickly as possible the 
appropriate “niches” on the world market for those 
Russian goods which can be brought up to an acceptable 
level of competitiveness in a short time and with com- 
paratively small investments. 


Fourth. During the crisis period, we should also imple- 
ment a rational state policy of protecting domestic goods 
producers by means of creating a differentiated system 
of customs duties and collections. 


We must intensify control over export activity. In order 
to avoid evasion of transferring funds to the state trea- 
sury, we should establish that all accounting with foreign 
partners be performed through a strictly limited number 
of authorized banks, with sharp intensification of control 
over the activity of the personnel at these banks. 


Fifth. We should fully excuse from customs duties raw 
material for the production of consumer goods and 
establish an 80-100 percent customs tariff on imported 
goods whose import leads to curtailment of national 


production. 
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Sixth. We must reject the floating exchange rate of the 
ruble. The Central Bank must be given a significantly 
higher ruble exchange rate for export-import operations, 
and the free exchange rate retained for the sale of 
currency at auctions. 


Seventh. We must adopt a substantiated ruble exchange 
rate for participation of foreign companies and citizens 
in privatization and in the acquisition of real property in 
Russia. 


Eighth. We must support the initiative of the Russian 
Union of Industrialists and Entrepreneurs in creating an 
international insurance fund, including also against 
political risks of foreign investors on the territory of 
Russia. 


Social policy 


The key condition in overcoming the crisis 1s the imple- 
mentation of an energetic social policy. Its first priority 
task consists of blocking the processes of mass impover- 
ishment, lumpenization, physical and spiritual degrada- 
tion 


In the period of crisis, the social policy must be aimed at 
ensuring the elementary conditions of existence of all 
population groups, preventing sharp polarization of 
society, and encouraging economic activity and effective 
employment. 


The onentation of social policy toward the support of 
only the unprotected strata of the population is unjusti- 
fied. Such an orientation ignores the real tendencies of 
impoverishment of the main mass of the population and 
puts aside the problem of social guarantees for all the 
people. The rejection of an excessive and unproductive 
system of social guarantees of developed socialism does 
not have to mean the rejection of state social guarantees 
in general. 


The living standard of the people, social stability and the 
preservation of the country’s economic potential will 
largely be determined by the employment policy. With 
the aid of tax and other benefits, the state must stimulate 
the preservation and creation of jobs in the regions with 
a Stagnating economy and high concentration of VPK 
[military-industrial complex] enterprises and other 
excessive-labor regions. In such regions, we must subsi- 
dize programs for the development of small and 
medium-sized business, and also finance a program of 
community work and retraining for persons who have 
lost their jobs. In the near future, the most preferable 
means of maintaining employment will be, as a rule, 
aiding currently operating enterprises in preserving jobs 
and re-training workers in the period of production 
restructuring. 


Directly in production, the problem of employment 
must be solved by means of a structural-technological 
re-grouping of capacities of operating enterprises. This 
process is already underway, but it is capital-intensive. It 
may be used as the first stage of modernization 
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We need goal-oriented protection of the production 
interests of women, oriented toward the principle of 
equal opportunities, Provision of jobs for women, young 
people who have not worked before, demobilized ser- 
vicemen, migrants, invalids and other socially disadvan- 
taged categories of the population requires special stim- 
ulation. 


The realization of a certain level of social guarantees is 
not synonymous with social assistance. The state's finan- 
cial and structural policy must to a significant degree be 
directed toward the restoration of such a level of income 
and consumption which would make it possible to main- 
tain the formulated labor motivations, confirming the 
value of the job held. This, in turn, means maintaining 
an economically expedient differentiation of income and 
consumption. It is premature to eliminate the state's 
regulatory function regarding the relative level of wages 
in the individual sectors of the economy. 


Similar to the manner in which this is done in all current 
economies, state regulation of wages during a time of 
grave crisis must be oriented toward the cost of the 
consumer's minimal ‘shopping basket"’ and coordinated 
with the level and rate of growth of pensions, benefits 
and stipends. 


For the period of overcoming the crisis, we must have a 
government-supported social contract between the trade 
unions and the employers, providing for a rejection of 
strikes under the condition that the tariff agreements 
established by the parties are honored. 


We must strengthen the effectiveness and addressability 
of personal social support. The system of pension provi- 
sion must unconditionally guarantee a minimum living 
standard for those who are unable to work. Indexing of 
pensions and benefits should be done with consideration 
for the dynamics of prices by regions and with singling 
out of the least protected strata of society. 


We must create all-Russian and regional programs for 
aid to large families and invalids, providing for increased 
direct financial support as well as for aid in getting jobs 
and acquiring labor skills. 


The social support of the youth must ensure, along with 
accessability to education and professional training, 
preferential conditions for first-time employment and 
re-training. 


The program of personal support for the most gifted 
youth and the most authoritative leaders in art and 
science will serve the cause of preserving Russia's spiri- 
tual potential and providing continuity in the develop- 
ment of science and culture. With the aid of tax and 
other benefits, we should strive to involve private parties 
and enterprises in charitable activity. 


An important social task is the preservation of accessa- 
bility of housing and consumer durables for persons with 
low incomes. We must marginally reduce the initial dues 
to the ZhSK [housing construction cooperatives], and 
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make broad use of preferential credits for investments 
into housing construction and acquisition of expensive 
domestically produced goods. 


In the acute phase of the crisis we should, as a rule, 
refrain from major institutional transformations in 
municipal management, public health and other sections 
of vital provision of the population, if there are no 
reliable guarantees of the fact that the changes will not 
entail even a temporary reduction in the effectiveness of 
their operation. 


The policy in regard to the social-cultural sphere 1s called 
upon to serve two mutually related purposes: On one 
hand, the maximally possible preservation of the previ- 
ously accumulated potential, the provision of accessa- 
bility of services for the entire population, and on the 
other—the creation of prerequisites for quality improve- 
ment of services and growth of their variability based on 
a consideration of solvent consumer demand. 


For most of the population and the majority of institu- 
tions in the social-cultural sphere, especially in rural 
areas and small cities, the main thing in the period of 
crisis will be the provision of the minimally necessary set 
of services. Until broad competition of state and private, 
commercial and non-commercial organizations 1s 
ensured, most families will be forced to limit themselves 
to the consumption of social-cultural services merely at 
the level of state guarantees, in the form of standard 
financing of the network of institutions. 


We must introduce minimal standards, corresponding to 
the conditions of the crisis, for providing settlements of 
various types and sizes with institutions of education, 
public health and culture. The objects necessary for 
realization of the indicated standards are not subject to 
privatization and must be provided with budget 
financing according to the effective standards, with full 
and timely indexation. The fate of other objects of the 
social-cultural sphere belonging to the state 1s deter- 
mined by the appropriate Soviets of People’s Deputies at 
their discretion. Objects of the social-cultural sphere 
which are on the balance sheets of state enterprises, if 
they are necessary for the realization of state guarantees 
of provision of public services, will be handed over to the 
local Soviets of People’s Deputies. 


een 


Liberal reforms require strong authority, especially in 
such a country as Russia. It is specifically for this reason 
that the new economic policy must rest on the active role 
of the state, which is called upon not only to set the 
general reference points of reform, but also to consis- 
tently pave the way for them. First of all, state initiatives 
are necessary, aimed at the consolidation of society. 


The existing crisis may be overcome only by a “round- 
table” government, which is supported by the leading 
factions of the Supreme Soviet, socio-political move- 
ments and trade unions on the basis of a clear and 
acceptable economic program. The President of Russia, 
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as the guarantor of the country’s national-state interests 
and its social stabi'ity, must play the leading role in 
Organizing the “roundtable,” providing an all-national 
concensus and formulating a coalition government. 


Under the crisis conditions, the state must play an 
increased role as arbiter of social interests. An important 
means of realizing this function would be to conclude a 
“Social Crisis Pact” between the government, the trade 
unions and the associated producers, in which the con- 
ditions of agreement between these influencial forces 
and the standards of their interaction must be stipulated. 


The Supreme Soviet must step up its legislative activity 
on the basis of the achieved national-state concensus. 
This activity should be directed primarily at adopting 
the new Extraordinary Economic Program and Extraor- 
dinary Budget of Russia for 1993, the period of most 
acute economic difficulties. This extraordinary budget 
must be based on a system of ‘ear priorities supported 
by a majority of parliament. 


The following participated in the preparation of the 
program: 


Russian Union of Industrialists and Entrepreneurs, Rus- 
sian Academy of Sciences Institute for National- 
Economic Prediction, and the Russian Academy of Sci- 
ences Institute for Problems of the Market. 


The Program utilized materials from the following: 


Russian Federation Goskomstat [State Committee for 
Statistics], Russian Federation Supreme Soviet Higher 
Economic Council, Working Center under the Russian 
Federation Government, Russian Union of Industrial- 
ists and Entrepreneurs Expert Institute, Russian 
Academy of Sciences Institute of Socio-Economic Prob- 
lems of the Population, the all-Russian fund “Smena,”’ 
the Center for Informational and Social Technologies 
under the Russian Federation government, the Aill- 
Russian Center for the Study of Public Opinion, as well 
as a number of directors of industrial enterprises and 
heads of regional administrations. 


Comments about the Program may be sent to the editors 
of RABOCHAYA TRIBUNA, to the Russian Union of 
Industrialists and Entrepreneurs (103070 Moscow, 
Staraya ul., 10/4), as well as to the congress editorial 
commission. 


Travkin on Necessity of Replacing Gaydar 


93440217A Moscow ROSSIYSKAYA GAZETA 
in Russian 7 Nov 92 pp 1, 6 


[Interview with RSFSR People’s Deputy Nikolay 
Travkin by Ivan Voronkov; place and date not given: 
“Nikolay Travkin: ‘Gaydar’s Departure Will Not Mean 
Scrapping the Reforms—lIt Will Be The Beginning of 
Them””’] 
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(Text) Travkin’s arrival at Shakhovskaya in the capacity 
of head of rayon administration resembles a situation in 
the movie “The Nameless Star” recently shown on tele- 
vision. Shakhovskaya settlement is the same kind of 
God-forsaken backwoods, which does not even merit a 
one-minute stop by the express train. And suddenly this 
quiet provincial corner living a patient, sleepy, routine life, 
is visited by one of the bright stars on the political horizon 
of Russia—Nikolay Travkin, a deputy and a party leader. 


“On 2 January,” smiles Nikolay Illich, “two disasters 
befell Shakhovskaya—the price increase and Travkin’s 
arrival... 


“Why did I come? The point is that it is already obvious 
that in the next elections nobody will slide in on slogans, 
on mere criticism. Only the political parties, the people 
who have some practical experience, will make it. Take 
Svyatoslav Fedorov... Everybody else talks, promises, 
while he is doing something concrete. 


‘People are tired of empty talk. Unless a political force 
has practical accomplishments in its baggage, it is 
doomed at the elections. That is why I chose to be 
governor of Shakhovskaya.” 


[Voronkov] There is talk that you and your supporters in 
the Civic Union are more concerned with gaining argu- 
ments in the struggle for power, weighty trump cards 
lacking in this specific situation, than with helping 
Russia. Such thinking is prompted by the haste in 
attempts to attach to the experience gained here the 
status of all-Russian significance. A mere half a year after 
you started your work here, a decree of the Presidium of 
the Russian Supreme Soviet comes out which sets the 
Shakhovskaya experience up as an example worthy of 
being extended over the whole of Russia. What kind of 
experience can one accumulate in such a short time, 
though? Moreover, the same decree sets the date for 
conducting a seminar to study this experience for Octo- 
ber-November, while you are conducting it even earlier, 
in September. What is the hurry—is it timed for a 
specific event? 


{[Travkin] I understand what you are saying. This is not 
a preparation for a coup, or the creation of a base. As to 
the Civic Union, it came into existence after my arrival 
at Shakhovskaya. Regarding the experience—was there 
any? The best way to find out is to walk through 
Shakhovskaya. Everything will become clear. Small busi- 
ness privatization was accomplished in the rayon even 
before June. As early as March there was no state trade 
or state consumer services sector. This task had been set 
for everyone, though—to implement small business 
privatization very quickly. It is just that we have accom- 
plished this work without foot-dragging. Everything that 
is privatized works better. Visit the rayon consumer 
union store—there is no sausage there, while in a private 
store across the street there are five varieties, and prices 
are lower. Privatization in the rayon was accomplished 
without any social cataclysms. The effectiveness of every 
enterprise, every store has increased. 
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It is in fact cheaper here than in Moscow. One cannot say 
that all of this is due to the reform, however. Prices have 
always been lower in remote regions. But the point in 
favor of the reform is that this proportion has not 
changed. 


As to the Supreme Soviet Presidium decree, it was 
needed because arbitration hearings started: The Central 
Union of Consumer Societies was fighting for its stores. 
We were beginning to get slapped with fines. What for, I 
asked? Privatization has been accomplished, has brought 
about a positive effect. | am told: The process has been 
violated; you are supposed to hold auctions, not give 
away stores and enterprises for free. What to do? Either 
“flush it down the drain,” or look for legislative confir- 
mation of what has been accomplished. So I decided: Let 
them call this work an experiment. 


{[Voronkov] Your logic is far from faultless. You believe 
that a person who bought a store for 5 million rubles [R] 
will immediately raise prices, that these millions will 
immediately become another tax shifted onto the con- 
sumer, while those to whom you simply hand over the 
stores will work honestly, making a profit from turnover 
rather than from trade markups. As a result, “the goods 
are cheaper, sold faster, turnover is higher, and profits 
greater.’ Here is a question, however: Why will someone 
who has shelled out a million for a rural store not want to 
work the same way, from turnover, if it promises more 
profit? Next. The arbitration court, by taking the side of 
the Central Union of Consumer Societies—I mean its 
grocery store—is also right, in my opinion. After all, it is 
their collective property. 


[Travkin] I am not privatizing the Central Union of 
Consumer Societies—only the facilities built with state 
capital investment. That same grocery store was built by 
the Ministry of Energy—a budget organization. We 
demand that what does not belong to them be returned. 


[Voronkov] But this grocery store supports 30 small 
stores in remote villages. What do we do with them? 


[Travkin] We have to get used to the idea that unprofit- 
able enterprises will not survive. Let us not exacerbate 
the situation—it needs to be resolved head on. By 
searching for ways to turn unprofitable enterprises into 
profitable ones. The rayon consumer union will never 
find such a way. Why do I believe that this can be done 
without auctions? The person who buys it is already 
committed to get his money back as quickly as possible. 
And without question he will add it on to prices— 
because of inflation there is no other way. The result of 
all of this is a decline in consumer demand. 


[Voronkov] Nikolay Ilich, the process of breaking estab- 
lished principles is dramatic. For instance, the manage- 
ment and collective of the Mosoblselstroy [Moscow 
Oblast Rural Construction] Trust seriously resisted the 
attempts to privatize its Base No. 18 located on your 
territory. You were even forced to send your people 
there, who took up post by the gate and would not let out 
vehicles carrying the base’s products. 
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{Travkin] Yes, that did happen. All this is behind us, 
though. Now the rayon economy does not have any state 
sector at all. There is not a single state-owned industrial 
or construction organization. Everything has been priva- 
tized. And immediately this made it easier to work. Ours 
is a rural rayon. Industry and construction here used to 
be represented by powerless branches that did not have 
the status of legal entity. Now they are independent 
enterprises. 


[Voronkov] A few words about land. One day I turned on 
my television set and heard that, in Shakhovskaya, 
Travkin is selling land at R10,000 per one-hundredth of 
a hectare. Are there any takers? 


[Travkin] There are, but not too much has been sold— 
about four hectares. We set this price as an experiment— 
R1 million per hectare—to see how it goes. 


{Voronkov] And what, is the price not too high? 


(Travkin] It is normal. We are not going to sell a 
hundredth for a price of a bottle of vodka, as Luzhkov 
proposes. Actually, we are not trying to make money by 
selling land. We sell it for one single reason—to stimu- 
late the reform. We do not intend to use this money for 
consumption; it is intended for providing favorable, or 
even interest-free, loans for private farmers, to help in 
the revival of the villages. Generally I would divide the 
process of selling the land into two parts, and then it 
would pass any congress right away. The land that is 
being withdrawn from agricultural use is unambiguously 
private property: gardens, vegetable gardens, dachas. 
The land that remains in agricultural production cannot 
be sold. This is what we do. 


[Voronkov] You mentioned private farmers. This is a big 
topic, but can you tell us about it in general terms, as well 
as about the agricultural production in the rayon? 


[Travkin] With respect to kolkhozes and sovkhozes that 
have become joint-stock enterprises, the policy is this: 
You have converted to joint-stock ownership, now work 
it Out On your own, start moving out from under the 
state’s wings. Then we will see, guys: If we survive in this 
form—fine; if not, we will think what to do next. By the 
summer it became clear that we will not survive, that 
there is open, all-out pilfering going on. No sooner is 
combination fodder unloaded at the farm than it is 
diverted. So, are we going to wait until we run into the 
ground? We began to convert joint-stock companies into 
shareholding cooperatives. There is a farm with the 
necessary quantity of equipment; pensioners are 
assigned their share; there is enough land to feed these 
400 cows; a bank account, a seal—legal entity. The 
machinery depot is also a legal entity. All of this is 
happening without destroying anything, without admin- 
istrative pressure—they got to this point on their own. 
We, for our part, brought in scientists, so now we have a 
normal methodology for establishing these shareholder 
cooperatives. Two were created by trial and error, and 
now the rest are being formed on a sensible basis. We will 
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finish this transformation by the end of the year. Share- 
holder cooperatives will be brought together as joint- 
stock companies or associations. This is necessary, 
among other things in order to deal with the social sphere 
in rural areas. It cannot be abandoned. Water must be 
pumped to the third floor; the child-care facility must 
operate. So we imposed taxes on shareholder coopera- 
tives. 


Now regarding private farmers. We have made an agree- 
ment with the leaders of public farms right from the 
Outset—a green light to farmers. As to how we help them, 
I will give you one example. We give them interest-free 
loans, or, at worst, 5-10 percent interest. Any farmer will 
understand right away what this means. 


{[Voronkov] Are you happy with your move to Sha- 
khovskaya? 


{[Travkin] Whether I am happy or unhappy is not the 
point. The important point is that I found out in practice 
that reforms can be implemented at lesser cost; it is not 
necessary for all-out reform to be accompanied by an 
all-out drop in the standard of living. We do have to 
place the emphasis in the right areas, though. The goal is 
not merely a market, it is to increase the effectiveness of 
production, which will increase as a result of increased 
productivity of labor, which in turn will grow only if the 
producer has an incentive to work. The task of the 
authorities is to bring together these interests and 
channel them in this direction. 


{Voronkov] Nikolay Ilich, will the Shakhovskaya expe- 
rience—which, of course, is very valuable, whether pos- 
itive or negative—somehow influence your political 
position, or the Civic Union’s positions? 


[Travkin} We will be proposing corrections to the 
existing program of reforms, and the rayon’s experience 
is useful as proof. 


{[Voronkov] I attended a seminar of leaders of rural 
rayons in Russia which was held here in September; then 
I read newspaper reports. Well, PRAVDA was actively 
contrasting you with Gaydar, and the comparisons were 
in your favor. Does this mean that the Civic Union is 
grooming you for the post of prime minister or other 
high position in the government? 


{Travkin] Grooming me? Do I look like a man who can 
be manipulated? Besides, I would not contrast myself 
with Gaydar. The differences are not in personalities but 
in the ideology of the reforms. 


[Voronkov] Where are the ideological differences then, 
and who in the power structures are you in confrontation 
with? Everything is so confusing. You are against the 
government, but you are for the president who heads this 
government. 


[Travkin] Yeltsin has been elected by the people. Let me 
put it this way—he is not the person who is doing most 
harm in the country. The president is not an economist. 
He placed his bets on the program imposed by the 
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International Monetary Fund, on the team that carries it 
Out, prepared to implement a certain tough game plan. 
The president became a hostage of this program and this 
team. Our position is that the reform should improve our 
life, not worsen it. We have to completely change the 
ideology of reform, making its cornerstone not a deficit- 
free budget at any price but rather wide-scale privatiza- 
tion that will help us increase the effectiveness of pro- 
duction. 


[Voronkov] And all that needs to be done to change the 
ideology is to replace six ministers in the government, as 
Rutskoy proposes? 


[Travkin] This is a gross error. It is already obvious now 
that Gaydar has to be replaced. A change in reform 
ideology is a change in government. The government 
should only blame itself for its failures. All the talk that 
Volskiy, Khasbulatov, and Travkin are preparing a coup 
is silly; it is merely an attempt to shift the focus. Travkin 
is plowing land in Shakhovskaya, implementing reforms 
there, and this is called a “coup,”’ while they put the 
entire country into deep doodoo and call it a “reform.” 


[Voronkov] By the way, do you share Khasbulatov’s 
views? 


[Travkin] Yes, I support his position and want to empha- 
size: No matter what his opponents are saying, he has 
never been Yeltsin’s enemy. 


[Voronkov] Nikolay Ilich, how long ago did you adopt 
this position? 


[Travkin] As recently as a month ago I believed that 
Gaydar should not be replaced, that only part of the 
government needed to be changed. Today I am of a 
different opinion: If we leave him where he is, we would 
be keeping the existing blueprint for the reform. I want 
to emphasize that replacing Gaydar would not mean 
scrapping the reform, as those in the West believe, along 
with some of our ultra-democrats; it will actually be a 
beginning of the reform. Until we start following 
common sense, until we understand the simple truth that 
the country is populated, that life is already going on and 
not beginning with a blank page, our reforms will be met 
with resistance and will produce no results. 


[Voronkov] When do you think you will put your ideas 
to life? 


[Travkin]} At the congress. It is unlikely that something 
could be done before then. 


[Voronkov] And what is the best time to convene the 
congress? 


[Travkin] December. What does the “unfinished” Con- 
stitution have to do with it? We are standing on the edge 
of an abyss, and that should be the main topic at the 
congress. 
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DELOVOY MIR Economic Statistics, 24 October 


934401954 Moscow DELOVOY MIR in Russian 
24 Oct 92 pp 2,3 


[Report by Valeriy Galitskiy, Aris Zakharov, and 
Aleksandr Frenkel: “Financial Difficulties Are Increas- 
ing’) 

[Text] In the forecasts for 1992, and especially for the first 
half of the year, the republic economic organs foresaw 
many processes that later unfolded in the economy, 
although in a number of instances the estimates of the 
scale of certain phenomena were overly optimistic. In 
practice, as early as the first quarter a certain disorgani- 
zation and underestimation of the consequences of some or 
other decisions—especially in the social sphere—started 
to manifest themselves. This includes first and foremost 
the ensuing cash crisis and inter-enterprise arrears, delays 
in issuing wages and other factors, all of which exacer- 
bated the situation and caused the state of affairs in the 
third quarter to deteriorate. 


At the same time, during the elapsed period of the year 
market regulators have started to make their mark 
increasingly more boldly; the behavior of enterprises is 
beginning to change; effective demand is having an 
increasing impact on supply; and the position of the 
ruble as a means of payment is getting stronger. 


The rate of inflation varied in different periods of the 
current year: a surge in wholesale and retail prices during 
the first months was replaced by smoother and relatively 
slow increases in subsequent months. At the end of 
August, as a response to the decision to raise grain 
procurement prices, and in September, when new energy 
prices were announced, the combined consumer price 
index again went up at a faster pace. It amounted to | 12 
percent in September, 109 percent in August, and 110 
percent in July (in line with the methodology accepted in 
world practice, the State Committee for Statistics of 
Russia calculates the rate of inflation by the consumer 
price index). 


The inflation rate in the third quarter was somewhat 
restrained by the measures taken with respect to limiting 
prices for the products of monopolist enterprises. At the 
same time, it is unlikely that we will achieve the goal of 
an inflation rate of three percent a month by the end of 
the year. Under favorable conditions this will be attain- 
able in 1993. A decisive factor will be an increased 
volume of production of goods and services. 


Production 


Attempts to slow down the production decline have so 
far been unsuccessful; moreover, it continues to deepen. 
In January-September the volume of industrial produc- 
tion declined by 17.6 percent; in July, August, and 
September—by 22 percent, 27 percent, and 25 percent, 
respectively; it is also noteworthy that the decline is of a 
general rather than structural nature. 
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Since the first months of the year enterprises have been 
experiencing increasing financial difficulties: insolvency, 
inadequate working capital. These difficulties reached a 
peak in the middle of the year. As is known, this 
happened for a number of reasons; one of them was 
unjustified price increases which resulted in limited 
demand for output produced. In July, stoppages of entire 
enterprises, shops, and production lines occurred on a 
massive scale. This process continued to intensify in 
August, when the loss of productive time at enterprises 
surveyed by the statistical organs increased 1.5-fold as 
compared with July. The loss of productive time in July 
and August amounted to almost half of that for the entire 
elapsed period of the year. Another constraining factor 
with respect to stabilization of the production volume 
was a sharp decline in the investment activities of 
enterprises, which prefer not to put financial resources 
into long-term investment projects. 


As already noted above, in September the depth of 
decline diminished somewhat (as compared with August 
the volume declined by 25 percent as compared with 
September 1991). There has even been some increase in 
the average daily production of a number of categories of 
products as compared with preceding months. Credits 
issued to enterprises for replenishment of their working 
capital began to have an impact on a certain activation of 
production activity. At the same time there is another 
side to this process—increased danger of a new spiral of 
inflation. 


During the subsequent months of the year a perceptible 
pick-up in production is unlikely, especially in the cir- 
cumstances of the upcoming restructuring or closing of a 
number of inefficient enterprises. Inflationary processes 
also will have a negative influence on the dynamics of 
production, as well as long-term factors such as struc- 
tural changes, in particular the ongoing conversion. 


By preliminary estimates the grain harvest in Russia will 
amount to 96-98 million tonnes in after-processing 
weight, which is almost 7-9 million tonnes more than last 
year. Raising grain procurement prices on average to 
11,000-12,000 rubles [R] per tonne has stimulated to a 
certain degree the pace of grain deliveries to government 
stocks. As of 12 October, 21.5 million tonnes of grain 
have been procured, which comprises 74 percent of 
mandatory procurement targets and 104 percent com- 
pared with state procurement as of this date last year. 
The potato and vegetable harvest is expected to be at last 
year’s level. The situation in anima! husbandry is grave, 
however: livestock productivity is falling, reproduction 
is declining, and loss of livestock is increasing. 


In capital construction the volume of investment con- 
tinues to shrink; capital investment over the nine 
months of 1992 amounted to 52 percent as compared 
with the level of the corresponding period of last year, 
the volume of contract work declined by 39 percent. The 
volume of commissioned residential housing comprised 
69 percent of that of the nine months of last year. 
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As is known, in the first half of the year, and especially in 
the first quarter, applying strict measures aimed at 
limiting money and credit emission made it possible to 
restrain the growth of the expenditure side of the state 
budget. In the third quarter, however, the necessity of 
providing government support for the agro-industrial 
complex, conversion, and measures for social protection 
of the population again increased the imbalance of state 
finances. The federal budget deficit increased. 


In the third quarter there also was a sharp increase in 
monetary emission. During July-September it amounted 
to R531.6 billion as compared with R274.8 billion for 
the first half of the year. Overall during the nine months 
of this year emission exceeded that for the same period 
of 1991 by a factor of 15.8. As of | October total cash in 
circulation amounted to approximately R970 billion. 


Overflowing money circulation channels in the environ- 
ment of declining production and continuously rising 
prices are leading to a further decline in the exchange 
rate of the ruble. 


Privatization 


The process of privatization and conversion of state and 
municipal property to joint-stock ownership is con- 
tinuing. Over eight months of this year 8,860 enterprises 
have been fully privatized (excluding the cities of 
Moscow and St. Petersburg); of them, 82 percent were 
municipal enterprises, 13 percent—government prop- 
erty of constituent republics of Russia, krays, and 
oblasts, and 5 percent—federal property. Of the total 
number of fully privatized enterprises, 201 (2.3 percent) 
were privatized through conversion to joint-stock own- 
ership. 


The total revenue from privatization for this period 
amounted to R14.9 billion rubles, or 21 percent of the 
total forecast privatization revenue for 1992. Of this 
revenue, R8.2 billion went into the budget and R0.9 
billion to privatization organs. Of the amounts chan- 
neled into the budget, 32 percent went into the federal 
budget and 68 percent into local budgets. 


The process of privatization, however, is moving at a 
slower pace than envisaged by the State [Privatization] 
Program. For instance, as of 16 September territorial 
property management committees had made decisions 
on the privatization of only 1,180 industrial enterprises 
(4 percent of the total); for practical purposes, privatiza- 
tion has been completed at 535. 


The process of privatization of food industry enterprises 
is moving slowly. As of 16 September only six percent of 
enterprises had filed privatization applications. 


Also slow is the process of privatizing general-use auto- 
motive transportation. Overall in Russia as of | October 
there were 147 privatized enterprises (three percent of 
the total). 
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By | October of this year, 10,800 retail trade enterprises, 
or 6.3 percent of their total number, had been privatized 
in the republic, as well as 3,200 public catering enter- 
prises (2.3 percent), and 6,800 consumer services enter- 
prises (5.4 percent). 


During January-September |.2 million apartments were 
privatized in the Russian Federation from state and 
public housing stocks, which comprises almost 4 percent 
of the total number subject to privatization. The total 
square footage of privatized apartments amounts to 60 
million square meters, with an average apartment size of 
49 square meters. As compared with the corresponding 
period of last year, the number of privatized apartments 
in Russia increased | 5-fold. 


Of the total number of apartments privatized in January- 
September, 926,000 (79 percent), with a total area of 44 
million square meters, were converted to the private 
ownership of Russian Federation citizens free of charge. 


Industry 


Over nine months Russian industry produced R8.8 
trillion worth of output in current prices, which is 11.6 
times more in terms of monetary value than in January- 
September of 1991. 


The index of physical volume of industrial production, 
determined on the basis of the output dynamics for most 
important categories of production, amounted to 82.4 
percent over nine months, including 75.2 percent in 
September. 


The decline is of a general nature and has spread to all 
sectors of industrial production. 


In the energy sectors over nine months the production of 
oil fell by 49 million tonnes (14 percent), coal—by | 1 
million tonnes (4 percent), and gas—by 3.4 billion cubic 
meters (0.7 percent). The trend towards declining 
average daily production of oil, which in September of 
this year amounted to 1,011,000 tonnes—or 2 percent 
less than in August—persists. Over nine months the 
production of electric and thermal energy in September 
declined by five percent and three percent, respectively, 
as compared with the same period of last year. Over the 
period since the beginning of the year the production of 
basic categories of petroleum refining output decreased 
by 7-9 percent. 


The production of boiler oil increased by 10 percent 
because of the beginning of the fall-winter season and the 
increased demand for fuel on the part of thermal electric 
power generation. 


In ferrous metallurgy, the production of finished rolled 
metal over nine months declined by 7.2 million tonnes, 
or 17 percent. The structure of metal products manufac- 
tured is deteriorating. For instance, the output of ther- 
mal-tempered rolled metal and that made of low-alloy 
steel fell by 25 percent and 28 percent. Their share in the 
volume of total rolled metal production declined from 
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23 percent in 1991 to 20 percent in January-September 
of 1992. The production of other economical kinds of 
metal products is declining as well. 


In machine building, the September output of most 
items counted in periodic reports has not reached last 
year's level; in the production of drop forges, liquefied 
and compressed gas-powered trucks, tractor-mowers, 
and metal-cutting machine tools with numerical pro- 
gram control, the decline intensified in September, 
reaching 30-60 percent for January-September of this 
year. 


The output of producer goods—metal-cutting machine 
tools, excavators and automotive graders—declined by 
22-28 percent as compared with the January-September 
of 1991 level; of truck-mounted and towed cranes—by 
13-17 percent. 


In the chemical industry during the elapsed period of the 
year there was a persistent trend towards production 
decline. In September the average daily production of 
most important input materials—synthetic ammonia, 
caustic and calcinated soda—declined by 2-10 percent as 
compared with August. Their output amounted to 8-10 
percent of that of January-September of last year [as 
published]. 


The output of mineral fertilizers in September of this 
year was the lowest for the elapsed period of the year. 
Overall over nine months the output dropped by 2.0 
million tonnes, or 18 percent, as compared with last 
year's level. Within that, the output of phosphate fertil- 
izers that are in shortest supply declined by more than 
one-third. 


As compared with the corresponding period of 1991, 
during January-September of this year the output of 
fibers and filaments declined by 53,700 tonnes (13 
percent); synthetic dyes—by 7,600 tonnes (22 percent), 
synthetic resins—by 295,000 tonnes (13 percent), and 
rubber—by 209,000 tonnes (14 percent). 


The situation in the timber, wood-processing, and pulp 
and paper industry continues to worsen. In September 
the daily producti»n with respect to most basic catego- 
ries of timber products was below that in August and the 
corresponding month of last year. There is an increasing 
disproportion between the raw materials base and the 
processing production capacity, cause by the chronic lag 
in the volume of timber-logging. As compared with the 
corresponding period of last year the production of 
commercial timber in January-September has declined 
in all regions of the Russian Federation, with the excep- 
tion of Tula and Rostov Oblasts (the lag amounted to 
18.8 million cubic meters, or | 3 percent). Because of the 
unsatisfactory supply of timber the production of lumber 
has declined since the beginning of the year by 6.7 
million cubic meters (19 percent) as compared with the 
corresponding period of last year, which, in turn, had a 
negative impact on wood housing construction. The 
output of factory-made wood homes declined by 38 
percent; of sets of parts of houses with walls made from 
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local construction materials—by 56 percent, and of 
preassembled window and door frames—by |7 percent. 
There remains a problem of supplying railroads with 
wooden ties and switching ties, whose production over 
nine months declined by 16 percent and 21 percent, 
respectively. 


The output of effective commercial wood substitutes 
continues to decline: of technical wood chips for cellu- 
lose- and pulp-making—by 20 percent, of wood-particle 
panels, hardwood fiberboard, and packaging card- 
board—by 9-13 percent. 


The reduction in the volume of capital construction, and 
the lack of demand for the sector's output, whose prices 
have increased |3-fold since the beginning of the year, 
has led to an 18 percent reduction in the volume of 
production in the building materials industry in January- 
September. As compared with the corresponding period 
of last year, the output of cement, construction brick, 
asbestos cement piping and couplers, pliable roofing and 
insulation, window glass, and high-grade asbestos fell by 
8-25 percent; of preassembled ferroconcrete components 
and parts, precast frame-and-panel construction panels, 
steel wall and roof panels—by 20-29 percent. The extent 
of decline in the volume of production of some varieties 
of construction materials is expected to increase by the 
end of the year. 


Agriculture 


By 12 October of this year 102.2 million tonnes of grain 
(in initial book weight) had been threshed at Russia's 
farms, or 11.7 million tonnes (13 percent) more than by 
this time last year. Threshing has been completed on 90 
percent of the sown area. 


Selling grain to state reserves continues. By | 2 October 
21.5 million tonnes of grain had been delivered to state 
procurement centers, including |.1 million tonnes for 
the past week and 1.4 million tonnes for the preceding 
one. Last year’s volume has been exceeded by 0.8 million 
(4 percent). Currently 21 percent of the threshed volume 
has been procured as compared with 23 percent in 1991. 
Mandatory procurement targets have been met to the 
level of 74 percent. Among the territories that have met 
the targets are the Republics of Tatarstan and Kabar- 
dino-Balkaria. 


Potato harvesting is nearly complete. Overall in Russia it 
has been gathered from 89 percent of the sown area, 
yielding 7.2 million tonnes of root-crops as compared 
with 8.7 million tonnes by this time last year. Vegetables 
have been gathered from 56 percent of the sown area, 
including 10 percent during the past seven days. A little 
more than 100,000 hectares are left to be harvested. A 
considerable part of the potato crop (more than one- 
third of the sown area) remains to be harvested in the 
Central-Chernozem region, and of the vegetable crop 
(40-60 percent)}—in Bryansk, Voronezh, Astrakhan, 
Saratov, and Rostov Oblasts and Stavropol Kray. 
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7 12 October beets had been gathered from 62 percent 
of the sown area; the yield was 16.6 million tonnes, or 
196 quintals per hectare (168 quintals in 1991), The 
sugar content of the beet accepted for processing by | 
October was 14.9 percent, and the yield of granulated 
sugar from the processed input material was 10.6 per- 
cent, which is somewhat lower than in 1991 (15.4 and 
11.1 percent, respectively), 


The replenishment of state stocks of potatoes and vege- 
tables and their shipment to consumers are progressing 
considerably less satisfactorily than in 1991. By 12 
October |.9 million tonnes of potatoes (half as much as 
last year) and 1.7 million tonnes of vegetables (56 
percent) had been procured. Because of inflation, farms 
are holding back the bulk of the produce grown, counting 
on selling it at higher prices. 


Crisis phenomena in animal husbandry are intensifying. 
The sales of cattle and fowl for slaughtering fell by 22 
percent as compared with January-September of 1992, 
the production of milk—by 17 percent, eggs—by 13 
percent, and wool—by more than one-quarter. 


By the beginning of the winter season most regions do 
not have the needed forage stocks. By | October of this 
year the stocks amounted to 61.3 million tonnes of feed 
units of all types of feed, which is 15 percent below the 
previous year’s level. Calculated per standard head of 
cattle, stocks amount to 12.3 quintals of feed units, 
which is only one-half of what is needed for the winter 
stall-keeping period. Stocks of coarse and juicy fodder 
have declined by almost one-quarter. In order to ensure 
the minimum feed rations, the farms increased the 
stockpiling of grain forage, exceeding last year's stocks of 
concentrated feed per standard head by 18 percent. 
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At this point the replenishment of feed stocks may be 
achieved only by successful completion of the harvest of 
feed root-crops and silage crops. 


The size of the cattle herd in kolkhozes and sovkhozes 
continues to decline. Compared with the status as of | 
October 1991, the horned cattle herd at agricultural 
enterprises in Russia shrunk by 2.8 million head (7 
percent), of which cows accounted for 0.8 million (6 
percent); pigs—by 3.6 million (14 percent), sheep and 
goats—by 4.5 million (11 percent), and fowl—by 102 
million (22 percent). The reductions in the cattle herd 
are accompanied by diminishing productivity of the 
animals, and deteriorating reproduction yield and herd 
preservation. 


The Consumer Market 


During the past week (5-9 October) the market situation 
with respect to trade in basic foodstuffs has improved 
somewhat. There was an increase in the number of cities 
where one could easily purchase meat (from 40 to 46), 
butter (from 60 to 70), sugar (from 26 to 33), bread and 
bakery products (from 64 to 68), and vegetables (from 71 
to 73). The supply of whole-milk products, eggs, and 
potatoes remained stable. At the same time, excessive 
consumer demand remained for vegetable oil, which is 
usually stockpiled (its sales increased by 21 percent over 
the week). The greatest difficulties in purchasing it were 
registered in the cities of the Volgo-Vyatka, Central- 
Chernozem, and Northern Caucasus regions and in 
Siberia (the index of store saturation with this product in 
these areas was no higher than | .6). 


Changes in stocks and volume of trade in basic food- 
stuffs over the week (5-9 October) are shown by the 
following data: 























As a Perceutage of the Preceding Week Store Saturation Index 
production trade and industry sales 09/28-10/02 — 40/05-10/09 
inventories 

Meat 97 96 97 27 —— 29” 
Whole-milk products 95 x x 38 ay pe 
Vegetabie oil 128 95 121 23 2D 
Sugar 126 129 90 21 OS 
Bread 103 101 (flour) 83 3.8 a. ee 




















~ ‘The value of this index is between | and 4 and is calculated as a weighted average taking into account groupings of cities depending on the fol- . 


lowing situation in the market: the commodity is not available (1), is sold by coupons (2), may be purchased after waiting in line (3), 1s casily avail- 


able (4). 





The situation on the nonfood consumer goods market 
has virtually not changed. As it was a week ago, in 
one-quarter of the 76 cities surveyed | 4-16 merchandise 
groups out of the 17 tracked were available for sale on a 
regular basis. At the same time, none of the varieties of 
sewn articles were available in stores in Saransk, 
Viadikavkaz, Novosibirsk, and Kyzyl; hosiery—in 
Novosibirsk, Abakan, and Khabarovsk; and soap—in 
Ivanovo, Makhachkala, Orenburg, and Barnaul. 


The Level of Consumer Prices 


During the first week of October the trend towards 
weekly price increases for consumer goods that started 
at the end of August continued. Prices on food prod- 
ucts grew by 7.1 percent over the period 29 September- 
6 October, as compared with 3-5 percent weekly in 
September. 
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Changes in prices during the indicated period by basic product group are shown below (in percentages): 






















































































— Total a Including 
retail trade : city market 
o—— —_ ——_——— as a 
All food products 107.1 108.0 104.8 
. sistsceneeiemeianmenlietaieameniinuiinone 
Including: Meat and meat products 107.4 110.3 . 104.7 
Edible fats 107.3 106.4 118.1 
—_—+— ——aa —— -_ 
Dairy products and cheeses 111.0 109.9 4 119.3 
Eggs 119.5 119.3 121.8 
— — —- - - ED 
Sugar 104.8 104.4 
: ; — - 
Confectionery items 106.6 106.4 
Salt 105.2 105.2 - 
Flour 119.8 119.9 
— — ——- - > 
Bread and bakery goods 112.6 112.6 1 
Cereals and pasta 105.0 105.0 
Potatoes and vegetables 103.7 103.7 | 103.7 











In retail trade, of 70 surveyed food products the prices 
for five categories went up by more than 20 percent 
(highest grade wheat flour, wheat bread, rolls and buns 
made of Grade I and II wheat flour, rye bread), and for 
11 categories by 10-20 percent (certain varieties of 
canned meat and dairy products, eggs). Prices for almost 
50 varieties increased by up to 10 percent. 


Prices at city markets during September increased at a 
steeper rate than those in retail trade. The weekly change 
at the markets in September amounted to 0.1 percent, 
4.5 percent, 5.3 percent, and 7.1 percent. At the begin- 
ning of October, although overall price increases at the 
markets slowed down somewhat (4.8 percent), they 
remained rather high with respect to fats, dairy products, 
and eggs. For instance, the average price for eggs 
increased by 22 percent and amounted to R61.7 per ten; 
for sour cream—by 13 percent (R198); for butter and 
vegetable oil—by 9 percent and |! percent (R256 and 
R115 per kg, respectively). 


The considerable price increases with respect to nonfood 
goods that took place in September continued at the 
beginning of October. During the first week of October 
prices for footwear went up by 7.3 percent, for cultural 
and household goods—by 9.3 percent. As of 6 October, 
the average price of a men’s light coat was R4,400, men’s 
suit—R3,500, boy's jacket—R1,700, pure-wool 
sweater—R2,100, men's low shoes—R2,700, and 
women's boots—R 5,700. 


Retail prices for gasoline overall in Russia went up by 3! 
percent. With an average price of R17.5 per liter, its 
price ranged from R6.17 in Saransk to R32 in Viadivos- 
tok. 


Prices and fees for paid services over two weeks in 
surveyed cities went up by 15 percent. The greatest 
increase over this period occurred with respect to paid 
health care services (up to 35 percent for some services). 
While the average fee for a visit to a physician-specialist 





in Russia is R75, in Nizhniy Novgorod, Krasnoyarsk, 
Orekhovo-Zuyevo, Viadivostok, and Yuzhno- 
Sakhalinsk such a visit costs R1 50-180; and in Kurgan 
and Vorkuta—R 280-300. The cost of hotel services went 
up by 30 percent. As of 6 October, the cost of one bed in 
a double room in Nalchik, Perm, and Novosibirsk was 
R 500-600, and in Yakutsk—R 1,612, as compared with a 
R210 average for Russia. The cost of vouchers for trade 
union sanitariums increased by 24 percent. For instance, 
in the Imeni Lenina Sanitarium in Ulyanovsk the cost 
per one bed-day reached R1,090. 


The Demographic Situation 


The demographic situation in Russia continues to 
worsen. The number of newborns in January-August fell 
by 148,000 as compared with the corresponding period 
of last year, while the total birthrate declined by 13 
percent and amounted to only |1.1 births per 1,000 
population 


Given the sharp increase in the cost of living, the birth of 
a child presents an unbearable burden for many families 
and forces them increasingly often to resort to conscious 
restrictions on procreation, especially when it comes to a 
second or third child, of whom there are almost 20 
percent fewer among newborns this year than last. 


Population mortality is increasing, most significantly 
from accidents, poisonings, and traumas. In January- 
August of this year 72,400 people died of unnatural 
causes, which is 5,200, or 8 percent, more than during 
the corresponding period of last year 


The trend towards natural population loss in Russia that 
has emerged since the end of 1991 (the number of people 
dying exceeding the number born) amounted to 72,000 
people over eight months of 1992. According to fore- 
casts, overall for the year population loss in the Federa- 
tion will exceed 160,000. 


While the migrational mobility of the population has 
perceptibly declined, the flow of refugees and forced 
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339,000 on the territory of Russia—almost | 20,000, or 
half as many, more than at the beginning of the year. 


migrants is increasing. According to MVD [Ministry of 
Internal Affairs} data, as of | September there were 





Presence (Absence) of Goods in Cities as Registered on 6 October 






















































































Preduct Nember of Cithes Where ltem Nember of Cites Where ltem Cithes Where ltem Was Not 
Was Available As of Servey Was Not A allable As of Sarvey Available As Percent of All 
Date Date Cithes 
in retail trade 
Men's light overcoat, wool blend $7 75 $6.82 
Two-piece suit, wool blend 122 10 758 
Men's trousers, wool blend suit fabric 123 9 6.82 
Men's shirt, cotton fabnc 120 12 9.09 
Women's light overcoat, wool blend 116 16 12.12 
Women's dress, wool biend 86 46 44.85 
Boy's jacket, lined, synthetic fabric 87 45 34.09 
Girl's dress, wool blend 73 $9 44.70 
Boy's shirt, flannel or fustian 86 46 44.85 
Men's jumper (sweater), pure woo! yarn 89 4) 32.58 
Children's T-shirt, cotton fabric 87 45 44.09 
Women's pantyhose, clastic 125 ? 5.30 
Men's socks, cotton 126 6 4.55 
Children's socks, cotton 97 35 26.52 
Children's tights, cotton 113 19 14.39 
Men's low shoes, fashion, with natural 86 46 34.85 
leather sole 
Women's boots, low-heel or platform 88 44 33.33 
sole, lined with textile material, with 
polyurethane sole 
Women's summer shoes, fashion, with 103 29 21.97 
high (or medium) heel, with natural 
leather sole or imitation leather 
Summer shoes for school-age girls, 17 55 41.67 
medium heel, porous rubber sole 
Refrigerator, floor-standing, semi-auto- % 96 72.73 
matic defrost (KSh-260) 
Electric iron, automatic 89 43 32.58 
Color television, non-portable (screen $| 8! 61.%6 
diagonal 61-cm.) 
Gasoline 117 15 11.% 
Coal 11 21 15.91 
Firewood 95 7 28.03 
Peat briquettes 25 107 81.06 
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Predact Nembe: of Number of Cithes Where Nember of Nember of Cithes Where 
Cithes Where Cithes Where Item Was Not Cites Where Cithes Where item Was Not 
Item Was Item Was Not Available As Item Was ltem Was Not Available As 
Available As of Available As of Perceat of All Available As of Available As of Percent of All 
Sarvey Date Sarvey Date Cites Sarvey Date Servey Date Cithes 
im retail trade total 
—+—- — -—— 
A I 2 5 + _ 5 _ 
Beef, Category | 112 20 15.15 127 ee 
Pork $6 %6 $7.58 119 13 a 98S 
Meat patties (per 10) % % 72.73 % 96 72.73 
Peimeni [meat-filled dump- 42 #0 68.18 42 90 66.18 
lings}, frozen 
Boiled sausage, Crade | 112 20 15.15 112 20 isis 
Salami, Grade | 114 18 13.64 114 i8 13.64 
Live fish 2 100 75.76 40 92 69.70 
Mackerel, quick-frozen, 15 117 88.64 1§ 117 88 64 
refrigerated, unsegmented — a oe 
Fish filet (mackerel) 5 127 96.2) 5 _| 127 «96.21 
Smoked fish (mackerel) 3 101 76.52 3) 101 76.52 
Herring, salted and brined, 48 84 63.64 48 Ut 63.64 
ivasi 
Butter 120 12 9.09 124 * ; 6.06 - 
Vegetable oi! 78 $4 40.9) 98 \4 25.76 _ 
Melted pork fat oT 101 76.52 7 101 76.$2 
Table margarine 89 4) 32.58 90 42 31.82 
Pasteurized milk, }.2-3.5 per- 130 2 1.$2 13) | 0.76 
cent fat 
Fatty kefir 105 27 20.45 105 27 20.45 
Sour cream 123 + 6.82 128 4 3.03 
Cottage cheese 63 69 $2.27 97 35 26.52 
Low-fat cottage cheese 62 70 $3.03 62 70 $3.03 
Powdered cow's milk $7 75 $6.82 $7 75 $6.82 
Hard rennet cheese (of the 102 w 22.73 102 it) 22.73 
varieties “Poshekhonskiy,” 
“Rossiyskiy,” 
“Kostromakoy,” 
“Yaroslavekiy,” “Golland- 
skiy,” etc.) 
Pasteurized processed cheese $6 76 57.58 56 76 57.58 
(of the varieties “Druzhba,” 
“Voina,” “Yantar,” “Leto™) 
Feta cheese ® 124 93.94 15 117 88 64 
Canned fish, price per stan- 65 67 $0.76 65 67 $0.76 
dard 350-gram can, natural, 
with oil added (mackerel, 
scad) P 
Canned fish, price per stan- 19 113 85.6! 19 113 85.6! 
dard 350-gram can, salmon 
in tomato sauce / 
Canned tomato puree and 0 2 46.97 10 62 46.97 
paste 
Canned fruit for children $7 475 $6.82 58 74 $6.06 
Chicken eggs (price per 10) 122 10 7.58 127 5 3.79 
a 
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Presence (Absence) of Goods in Cities as Registered on 6 October (Continued) 





































































































ee 
Predect Nember of Nember of Cities Where Namber of Nember of Cithes Where 
Citles Where Cithes Where ltom Was Not Cithes Where Cithes Where Item Was Not 
Item Was Item Was Not Available As Item Was ltem Was Not Available As 
Avaliable As of Available As of Perceat of All Available As of Available As of Percent of All 
Servey Date Servey Date Cithes Sarvey Date a Sarvey Date — Cites 
im retail trade total 
—_—_——_—_>—-——_—_—_—— ——— —_—— 
A i 2 5 - 5 6 
i a a. — 
Granulated sugar 101 3 23.48 101 SN _ | 23.46 
Ordinary cookies (of the 108 24 16.18 109 2) 17.42 
variety “Apelsinovoye,” 
“Privet,” etc.) 
Spice cake, bulk 100 Nn 24.24 100 n 24.24 
Caramel candy, wrapped 60 72 $4.45 62 70 $3.03 
Bohea black tea, highest 87 4s 44.09 Ut] 44 3.53 
quality 
Salt 18 4 10.61 118 i4 10.61 
Rye flour 124 93.94 » 124 a oe 93.94 
Highest grade wheat flour $1 $1 38.64 82 $0 7 1 
Rye bread % 96 72.73 % 96 72.73 
Rye-wheat bread 70 62 46.97 70 62 46.97 
Wheat bread from entire- 2 130 98 48 2 130 98 48 
wheat flour 
Wheat bread from highest 65 67 $0.76 66 66 $0.00 
grade flour 
Wheat bread from Grade | vt) 42 31.82 90 42 31.82 
and Grade I! flour 
Rolls and buns from highest 101 3 23.48 101 i 23.48 
Ss flour, price per 
grams 
Rolls and buns from Grade | % 96 72.73 % 96 72.73 
wheat flour, price per 500 
grams 
Rolls and buns from Grade I! | 131 99.24 | 13) 99.24 
wheat flour, price per 500 
grams 
Pretzels, Grade | wheat flour 75 $7 43.18 75 §7 43.18 
Rusks, Grade | wheat flour 66 66 $0.00 66 66 $0.00 
Milled and polished nce Lt] 44 33.33 Lt] 44 43.33 
Semolina 8 54 40.9! 8 $4 4041 
Milled millet 44 88 66.67 44 88 66.67 
Unground buckwheat 4% 86 65.15 46 86 65.15 
“Gerkules” oatmeal «0 92 69.70 40 92 69.70 
Ground split peas 14 118 89.39 14 118 89.39 
Macaroni, ordinary and 48 a4 63.64 48 84 63.64 
fancy, various styles of cut 
(long and short), made from 
highest grade wheat flour — 
Macaroni, ordinary and 9 123 93.18 ) 123 93.18 
fancy, various styles of cut 
(long and short), made from 
Grade | wheat flour 
Noodles, made from highest 49 83 62.88 49 83 62.88 
grade wheat flour 
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Presence (Absence) of Goods in Cities as Registered on 6 October (Continued) = ; 
Predect Nember of Nember of Cithes Where Number of Nember of Cithes Where 
Cithes Where Cithes Where ltem Was Not Cithes Where Citles Where Item Was Not 
ltom Was Item Was Not Available As Item Was item Was Not Available As 
Available As of | Available As of Percent of All Available As of | Available As of Perceat of All 
Sarvey Date Servey Date Cithes Servey Date Servey Date a Cithes 
2 
(m retail trade total . 
A I 2 5 4 5 6 
Vermicelli, made from 95 7 28.03 96 % 27.27 
highest grade wheat flour 
Elbow macaroni, all vaneties, $9 3 $5.30 $9 ” $5.30 
from highest grade wheat 
r 
80-proof vodka, price per 109 23 1142 iT T 15.91 
liter 
+ 
Mayonnaise $9 iB 55.0 61 71 $3.79 
Potatoes 123 7) 6.82 131 10.76 
Fresh green-head cabbage 118 4 10.61 126 6 4.55 
Yellow onions 120 12 9.09 127 $3.79 
-——+- 
Garlic 9 93 10.45 109 23 17.42 
_ ba 
Red beets 115 17 12.88 121 1 8.33 
Carrots 114 i8 13.64 128 43.0) 
Apples 110 22 16.67 129 } 2.27 
Tobacco products, price per $7 75 $6.82 61 71 $3.79 
pack of cigarettes 
Tobacco products, price per 118 14 10.61 122 10 758 
pack of filter cigareties 
Matches 114 18 13.64 116 16 12.12 
Average Prices for Food Products in the Russian Federation (Retail Trade) 
Representative products 09/14/92 09/22/92 09/29/92 10/06/92 
7 i 2 5 4 
Beef, Category | 92.31 95.20 101.31 112.88 
Pork 95.08 105.21 114.07 125.76 
Meat patties (per 10) 66.06 72.94 77.90 96.29 
Peimen: |meat-filled 69.% 68.33 70.32 81.09 
dumplings), frozen 
Boiled sausage, Grade | 142.78 148.33 151.02 167.24 
Salami, Grade | 212.16 222.53 230.56 253.79 
Live fish $3.19 $4.15 57.90 60.81 
Mackerel, quick-frozen, 45.94 46 4! $1.12 $4.25 
refrigerated, unsegmented 
Fish filet (mackerel) 67.74 67.46 78.29 89.8! 
Smoked fish (mackerel) 121.31 122.22 137.87 144 82 
Herning. salted and 79.33 84.8) 85.66 93.72 
brined, ivasi 
Butter 188.49 195.59 205.77 221.93 
Vegetable o1! 65.08 65.68 72.04 77.58 
Melted pork fat 67.98 73.84 78.43 88.3) 
Table marganne 78.55 78.42 79.58 86.89 
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Average Prices for Food Products in the Russian Federation (Retail Trade) (Continued) 































































































Representative products 09/15/92 = 09/22/92 _ [ 09/29/92 10/06/92 
A i 2 ] 5 4 
— - sae — — tT - . 
Pasteurized milk, 3.2.3.5 10.02 10.25 10.47 11.68 
percent fat | 
Fatty kefir 11.29 11.58 | 12.02 12.90 
Sour cream 59.52 $9.56 60.18 71.05 
7 ——— . —E 2 
Cottage cheese 45.73 45.44 $0.19 $3.89 
ae —-——_-—>——_ ——— —— - - . 
Low-fat cottage cheese 22.06 23.64 = 23.81 27.54 
Powdered cow's milk 90.79 96.80 = 102.87 109.65 
— -— ——-- + — SS a - - 
Hard rennet cheese (of the 156.03 161.26 165.16 173% 
vaneties 
“Poshekhonskiy,” 
“Rossiyskiy,” “Kostrom- 
skoy,” “Yaroslavekiy,” 
“Gollandskiy,”’ etc.) 
— —+-— SS — - 2 — 7 
Pasteurized processed 129.14 131.38 128.64 145.48 
cheese (of the varieties 
“Druzhba,” “Voina,” 
“Yantar,” “Leto") 
—_ + a = 
Feta cheese 84.25 98 66 4 97.08 108 86 
Canned fish, price per 40.99 42.14 44.16 43.66 
standard 350-gram can, | 
natural, with oi! added 
(mackerel, scad) | 
Canned fish, price per $3.99 $2.16 $6.72 | 60 24 
standard 350-gram can, | 
salmon in tomato sauce 4 | 
Canned tomato puree and $7.31 61.54 61.43 65% 
pasic 
—4—_____—_— 
Canned fruit for children 62.16 60.56 76.81 aS.14 
_~—__—_—__4——— a 
Chicken eggs (price per 29.12 30.89 33.10 99 53 
10) 
— = a — SSE 
Granulated sugar 64.44 68.11 70.28 | 77.47 
Ordinary cookies (of the 80.40 85.00 87.11 | 91 83 
variety “Apelsinovoye,” 
“Privet,” etc.) 1 
Spice cake, bulk 62.73 66.31 68 76 7§.25 
Caramel candy, wrapped 125.48 129.48 141.25 : 146.29 
hale 
Bohea black tea, highest 323.98 373.47 390.11 4124! 
quality 
——EE -—-——_4+}—_ . . 
Salt 6.10 6.74 124 > 44 
SS 
Rye flour 11.53 9.95 9.47 10.35 
——————————e ——— SS 
Highest grade wheat flour 22.64 22.49 22.75 28.22 
Rye bread 11.98 12.05 14.65 17.60 
Rye-wheat bread 12.38 13.39 14.99 17.25 
Wheat bread from all- 6.11 7.06 6.19 6.54 
wheat flour 
Wheat bread from highest 22.24 24.82 28.53 0.93 
grade flour 
Wheat bread from Grade 14.84 15.78 16.53 20.54 
| and Grade I! flour 
Rolls and buns from 14.12 14.54 1$.20 1618 
highest grade wheat flour. 
price per 500 grams 
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A Prices for Food Products in the Russian Federation (Retail Trade) (Continued) 
Representative products 09/15/92 09/22/92 09/29/92 10/06/92 
4 | 2 5 4 
Rolls and buns from 11.41 11.54 12.28 15.66 
Grade | wheat flour, price 
per 500 grams 
Rolls and buns from 13.62 9.81 17.13 28.00 
Grade I] wheat flour, 
price per 500 grams 
Pretzels, Grade | wheat 44.24 45.10 44.35 48.69 
flour 
Rusk, Grade | wheat flour 56.93 61.39 61.98 64.32 
Milled and polished rice 32.88 4.45 44.39 99.77 
Semolina 19.54 19.31 22.57 22.18 
Milled millet 13.13 14.61 14.97 15.77 
Unmilled buckwheat $5.25 58.60 61.25 61.90 
“Gerk les” oatmeal 26.64 27.86 28.62 31.25 
Ground split peas 14.21 13.53 16.28 : 19.83 

+ 

Macaroni, regular and 43.31 44.06 48.02 47 86 
fancy, various styles of cut | 
(long and short), made | 
from highest grade wheat 
flour 
Macaroni, regular and 35.88 0.86 32.44 | 35.15 
fancy, various styles of cut 
(long and short), made | 
from Grade | wheat flour _| 
Noodles, made from 0.05 34.56 33.48 37.60 
highest grade wheat flour 
Vermicelli, made from %.22 36.64 37.20 99.53 
highest grade wheat flour 
Elbow macaroni, all vari- 29.90 33.73 35.63 37.18 
eties, from highest grade 
wheat flour 
80-proof vodka, price per 278.26 287.78 01.58 318.53 
liter 
Mayonnaise 96 86 94 64 102.55 108.66 
Potatoes 20.22 20.55 21.58 22.00 
Fresh green-head cabbage 15.66 16.18 19.34 19.25 
Yellow onions 21.84 22.98 24.04 26.56 
Garlic 122.75 129.41 154.86 161.96 
Red beets 16.80 16.91 19.70 19.84 
Carrots 19.10 21.27 21.33 21.64 
Apples 36.89 38.12 39 68 40.10 
Tobacco products, price 16.88 19.32 21.14 23.23 
per pack of cigarettes 
Tobacco products, price 39.55 48.13 $1.12 $1.62 
per pack of filter 
Cigaretics 
Matches 1.28 1.37 1.37 1.37 

















Note: The commodity price is per kilogram; meat cutlets and eggs—for !0, milk, kefir, and vodka—per liter, canned fish products per standard 


can, tobacco items and matches—per pack 
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Average Prices for Food Products in the Russian Federation (City Market) 














































































































Representative products 09/15/92 09/22/92 09/29/92 10/06/92 
A | 2 5 4 
Beef, Category | 145.94 156.96 167.17 174.38 
Pork 165.76 170.87 181.84 191.00 
Peimeni (meat-filled 90.00 124.79 131.13 
dumplings}, frozen 

Boiled sausage, Grade | 150.00 160.00 192.65 
Salami, Grade | 303,88 291.60 316.64 316.19 
Live fish $0.43 54.68 $1.62 $5.72 
Herring, salted and 

brined, ivasi 

Buiter 211.89 214.99 231.61 256.14 
Vegetable oil 86.39 89.38 106.09 115.37 
Melted pork fat 62.00 70.00 71.25 84.29 
Table margarine 129.76 101.82 120.90 140.50 
Pasteurized milk, 3.2-3.5 15.93 18.42 19.65 20.17 
percent fat 

Fatty kefir 

Sour cream 162.04 167.90 174.97 198.33 
Cottage cheese 65.41 69.77 78.99 84.97 
Low-fat cottage cheese 27.27 32.97 36.68 41.9% 
Powdered milk 100.00 100.00 

Hard rennet cheese (of the 182.84 189.28 244.48 338.68 
varieties 

“Poshekhonskiy,” 

“Rossiyskiy,” “Kostrom- 

skoy,” “Yaroslavskiy,” 

“Gollandskiy,” etc.) 

Pasteurized processed 180.00 
cheese (of the varieties 

“Druzhba,” “Volina,” 

“Yantar,” “Leto™) 

Feta cheese 96.89 108.94 122.08 136.62 
Canned fish, price per $0.00 $0.00 $2.43 $1.07 
standard 350-gram can, 

natural, with oil added 

(mackerel, scad) 

Canned fish, price per 75.42 65.00 65.00 66.11 
standard 350-gram can, 

salmon in tomato sauce 

Canned tomato puree and 88.23 68.00 

paste 

Canned fruit for children 90.00 184.71 
Chicken eggs (price per 39.38 42.11 $0.59 61.70 
10) 

Granulated sugar 72.35 88.51 98.12 102.50 
Ordinary cookies (of the 111.33 116.36 110.00 114.74 
variety “Apelsinovoye,” 

“Privet,” etc.) 

Spice cake, bulk 142.93 123.68 95.00 92.00 
Caramel candy, wrapped 171.74 167.21 187.08 209.51 
Bohea black tea, highest 740.00 731.45 653.66 727.62 
quality 
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Average Prices for Food Products in the Russian Federation (City Market) (Continued) 



















































































Representative products 09/15/92 09/22/92 09/29/92 10/06/92 
A a 2 3 4 
Salt 

Highest grade wheat flour 25.91 26.25 28.60 32.67 
Wheat bread of the high- 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
est-grade flour 

Pretzels, Grade | wheat 

flour 

Milled and polished rice 48.94 38.64 $0.26 $3.25 
Semolina 30.00 25.00 27.14 25.00 
Milled millet 25.00 40.00 
Unmilled buckwheat 77.08 72.74 69.25 72.56 
“Gerkules” oatmeal 45.00 $6.67 $6.67 
Ground split peas 

Macaroni, regular and 68.33 72.44 75.43 74,93 
fancy, various styles of cut 

(long and short), made 

from highest grade wheat 

flour 

Vermicelli, made from $0.00 70.00 70.00 
highest grade wheat flour 

Elbow macaroni, all vari- 55.00 

eties, from highest grade 

wheat flour 

80-proof vodka, price per 365.73 359.81 362.77 376.47 
liter 

Mayonnaise 150.00 160.00 154.78 125.99 
Potatoes 18.76 18.08 18.04 17.87 
Fresh green-head cabbage 17.20 17.90 19.17 19.06 
Yellow onions 29.66 30.06 29.33 30.18 
Garlic 125.83 137.46 150.30 157.06 
Red beets 27.14 26.26 27.36 29.67 
Carrots 26.71 24.60 25.57 28.88 
Apples 32.75 36.49 42.73 41.74 
Tobacco products, price 21.97 25.73 26.85 29.02 
per pack of cigarettes 

Tobacco products, price 59.06 65.50 59.06 $7.57 
per pack of filter 

cigarettes 

Matches 1.96 2.20 2.33 2.24 

















Note: The commodity price is per kilogram; meat cutlets and eggs—for 10; milk, kefir, and vodka—per liter, canned fish products per standard 


can; tobacco items and matches—per pack 








Average Prices for Food Products in the Russian Federation (Retail Trade and City Market) 




















Representative products 09/15/92 09/22/92 09/29/92 10/06/92 
A 1 2 3 . 
Beef, Category | 123.19 129.32 136.75 146.64 
Pork 155.40 161.92 170.85 181.22 
Meat patties (per 10) 66.06 72.94 77.90 96.29 
Pelmen: [meat-filled 69.36 68.37 70.86 81.97 


dumplings}, frozen 
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Average Prices for Food Products in the Russian Federation (Retail Trade and City Market) (Continued) 





































































































Representative products 09/15/92 09/22/92 09/29/92 10/06/92 
A 1 2 3 4 
Boiled sausage, Grade | 142,79 148.35 151.02 167.31 
Salami, Grade | 214.90 224.28 232.22 255.16 
Live fish 52.64 54.24 $6.70 $9.90 
Mackerel, quick-frozen, 45.94 46.41 $1.12 $4.25 
refrigerated, unsegmented 

Fish filet (mackerel) 67.74 67.46 78.29 89.81 
Smoked fish (mackerel) 121.31 122.22 137.87 144.82 
Herring, salted and 79.33 84.81 85.66 93.72 
brined, ivasi 

Butter 189.73 196.60 206.89 223.73 
Vegetable oil 67.96 69.56 77.70 84.39 
Melted pork fat 67.71 73.72 77.98 88.21 
Table margarine 78.70 78.55 79.87 87.57 
Pasteurized milk, 3.2-3.5 10.14 10.41 10.62 11.84 
percent fat 

Fatty kefir 11.29 11.58 12.02 12.90 
Sour cream 69.34 70.90 69.73 83.40 
Cottage cheese 51.62 $3.22 60.00 64.11 
Low-fat cottage cheese 22.16 23.83 24.06 27.78 
Powdered cow's milk 90.92 96.80 102.87 109.65 
Hard rennet cheese (of the 156.42 161.72 165.49 175.24 
varieties 

“Poshekhonskiy,” 

“Rossiyskiy,” “Kostrom- 

skoy,” “Yaroslavskiy,” 

“Gollandskiy,” etc.) 

Pasteurized processed 129.14 131.38 128.64 145.99 
cheese (of the varieties 

“Druzhba,” “Volna,” 

“Yantar,” “Leto”) 

Feta cheese 87.48 105.23 113.07 127.90 
Canned fish, price per 41.08 42.20 44.22 43.75 
standard 350-gram can, 

natura!, with oil added 

(mackerel, scad) 

Canned fish, price per $5.14 $2.98 56.86 60.52 
standard 350-gram can, 

salmon in tomato sauce 

Canned tomato puree and $7.31 61.83 61.45 65.36 
paste 

Canned fruit for children 62.16 60.56 77.17 85.84 
Chicken eggs (price per 29.85 31.55 34.00 40.95 
10) 

Granulated sugar 64.49 68.51 70.98 78.21 
Ordinary cookies (of the 80.56 85.58 87.35 92.12 
variety “Apelsinovoye,” 

“Privet,” etc.) 

Spice cake, bulk 62.96 66.45 68.82 75.28 
Caramel candy, wrapped 126.78 131.15 144.37 148.87 
Bohea black tea, highest 334.08 381.19 399.93 427.35 
quality 
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Average Prices for Food Products in the Russian Federation (Retail Trade and City Market) (Continued) 


































































































Representative products 09/15/92 09/22/92 09/29/92 10/06/92 
A 1 2 3 «“ 
Salt 6.10 6.74 7,24 7,35 
Rye flour 11,53 9.95 9.47 10.35 
Highest grade wheat flour 22.73 22.56 22.90 28.32 
Rye bread 11.98 12.05 14.65 17.60 
Rye-wheat bread 12.38 13.39 14,99 17,25 
Wheat bread from all- 6.11 7.06 6.19 6.54 
wheat flour 

Wheat bread from highest 22.24 24.82 28.52 30.92 
grade flour 

Wheat bread from Grade 14.84 15.78 16.53 20.54 
I and Grade II flour 

Rolls and buns from 14.12 14.54 15.20 16.18 
highest grade wheat flour, 

price per 500 grams 

Rolls and buns from 11.41 11.54 12.28 15.66 
Grade I wheat flour, price 

per 500 grams 

Rolls and buns from 13.62 9.81 17.13 28.00 
Grade II wheat flour, 

price per 500 grams 

Pretzels, Grade I wheat 44.24 45.10 44.35 48.69 
flour 

Rusk, Grade | wheat flour 56.93 61.39 61.98 64.32 
Milled and polished rice 32.97 34.59 34.56 39.96 
Semolina 19.57 19.36 22.61 22.20 
Milled millet 13.13 14.67 14.97 15.92 
Unmilled buckwheat $5.43 58.76 61.55 62.31 
“Gerkules” oatmeal 26.66 27.86 28.74 31.34 
Ground split peas 14.21 13.53 16.28 19.83 
Macaroni, regular and 43.93 44.48 49.18 48.35 
fancy, various styles of cut 

(long and short), made 

from highest grade wheat 

flour 

Macaroni, regular and 35.88 30.86 32.44 35.15 
fancy, various styles of cut 

(long and short), made 

from Grade | wheat flour 

Noodles, made from 30.05 34.56 33.48 37.60 
highest grade wheat flour 

Vermicelli, made from 36.26 36.64 37.28 39.63 
highest grade wheat flour 

Elbow macaroni, all vari- 30.01 33.73 35.63 37.18 
eties, from highest grade 

wheat flour 

80-proof vodka, price per 279.68 289.22 303.25 320.72 
liter 

Mayonnaise 97.29 94.75 103.43 109.02 
Potatoes 19.17 18.71 19.00 19.21 
Fresh green-head cabbage 16.12 16.70 19.29 19.20 
Yellow onions 25.59 26.40 26.39 28.42 
Garlic 125.27 135.60 151.28 158.14 
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Average Prices for Food Products in the Russian Federation (Retail Trade and City Market) (Continued) 


























Representative products 09/15/92 09/22/92 09/29/92 10/06/92 
A | 2 3 4 
Red beets 21.26 20.78 22.84 23.66 
Carrots 23.42 23.04 23.44 25.00 
Apples 33.60 36.85 42.04 41.28 
Tobacco products, price 17.62 20.06 22.04 23.96 
per pack of cigarettes 

Tobacco products, price 41.87 49.97 §2.14 $2.22 
per pack of filter 

cigarettes 

Matches 1,30 1.39 1.39 1.39 

















Note: The commodity price is per kilogram; meat cutlets and eggs—for 10; milk, kefir, and vodka—per liter, canned fish products per standard 
can; tobacco items and matches—per pack 








Average Prices on Nonfood Products in the Russian Federation 



























































Representative product 09/15/92 09/22/92 09/29/92 10/06/92 
Men's light overcoat, wool 3,844.08 4,069.13 4,222.09 4,352.89 
blend 

Two-piece suit, wool 3,216.01 3,308.01 3,383.08 3,453.11 
blend 

Men's trousers, wool 868.89 891.02 875.17 894.55 
blend suit fabric 

Men's shirt, cotton fabric 353.11 381.69 420.82 432.10 
Women's light overcoat, 4,285.59 4,461.66 4,635.22 4,887.47 
wool blend 

Women's dress, wool 916.70 969.72 934.00 1,030.56 
blend 

Boy's jacket, lined, syn- 1,311.03 1,573.77 1,560.25 1,678.55 
thetic fabric 

Girl's dress, wool blend 347.86 354.90 352.55 357.82 
Boy’s shirt, flannel or fus- 107.48 113.23 119.06 118.40 
tian 

Men's jumper (sweater), 1,793.03 1,932.78 1,973.49 2,070.30 
pure wool yarn 

Children’s T-shirt, cotton $0.13 §2.99 53.66 53.35 
fabric 

Women's pantyhose, 102.66 108.24 114.07 116.54 
elastic 

Men's socks, cotton 45.70 48.19 49.81 49.81 
Children’s socks, cotton 20.70 21.99 21.49 21.75 
Children’s tights, cotton 69.54 70.77 71.45 73.30 
Men's low shoes, fashion, 2,402.33 2,537.23 2,637.19 2,687.23 
with natural leather sole 

Women's boots, low-heel 3,877.81 4,252.28 4,972.20 §,672.79 
or platform sole, lined 

with textile material, with 

polyurethane sole 

Women's summer shoes, 2,279.10 2,316.54 2,389.73 2,390.81 
fashion, with high (or 

medium) heel, with nat- 

ural leather sole or imita- 

tion leather 
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Average Prices on Nonfood Products in the Russian Federation (Continued) 












































Representative product 09/15/92 09/22/92 09/29/92 10/06/92 . 
a — ascites = at 
Summer shoes for school- 420.48 418.02 449.88 459.75 
age girls, medium heel, 
porous rubber sole : 
Refrigerator, floor. 22,523.82 22,870.22 25,414.37 28,269.47 
standing, semi-automatic 
defrost (KSh-260) 
efroa (KSb-260) fo 
Electric iron, automatic 765.83 807.32 856.81 940.95 
———— - -_-_— — _ 
Color television, non-por- 22,383.24 25,496.74 27,676.11 | 29,741.57 
table (screen diagonal 61- 
cm.) 
Gasoline 7,68 8.48 13.31 17.54 
Coal 145.87 168.06 190.77 201.14 
Firewood 66.22 76.01 85.05 90.04 
Peat briquettes 117.08 143.96 158.34 170.02 
Electric power (urban 0.23 0.24 0.26 0.30 
localities) 
= —+— - — —E 
Electric power (rural local- 0.15 0.16 0.17 0.19 
ities) 

















Note: Commodity prices are per unit, gasoline—per liter, coal—per tonne, firewood and peat briquettes—per square meters, electric power—per 


kilowatVhour 








Cities With Maximum and Minimum Prices (As of 6 October 1992) Taking City Market Prices Into Account 
























































Representative commodity City Minimam price per City Maximum price per 
product anit (rubles, product unit (rubles, 

kopeks) kopeks) 

. 1 2 3 4 

Category | beef Bryansk 81.82 Chelyabinsk 244.14 

Grade | cooked sausage Cheboksary 90.00 Yuzhno-Sakhalinsk 367.00 

Grade | salami Groznyy 140.00 Yuzhno-Sakhalinsk 698.00 

Butter Ulyanovsk 78.00 Kyzy! 369.20 

Vegetable oil Yelets 32.89 Magadan 244.57 

Pasteurized milk, 3.2-3.5- Ulyanovsk 2.00 Viadivostok 100.00 

percent fat 

Sour cream Ulyanovsk 23.80 Makhachkala 220.00 

Hard rennet cheese (of the Novocheboksarsk 99.00 Magadan 483.96 

vanety “Poshekhonskiy,” 

“Rossiyskiy,” “Kostrom- 

skoy,” “Yaroslavskiy,” 

“Gollandskiy,” etc.) 

Chicken eggs—price for Naberezhnyye Chelny 17.00 Petropaviovsk- 121.00 

10 Kamchatskiy 

Granulated sugar Kursk 20.50 Petropaviovsk- 150.00 

Kamchatskiy 

Rye-wheat bread Orenburg 4.44 Apatity 34.72 

Wheat bread made of first Groznyy 1.18 Viadivostok 41.18 

and second grade flour 

Milled millet Kamyshin 5.90 Sterlitamak $0.00 

Vermicelli from the Kazan 16.00 Barnaul 90.00 

highest grade of wheat 

Potatoes Orsk 6.06 Norilsk 60.00 

Fresh green-head cabbage Chistopol 7.95 Magadan 95.80 
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Cities With Maximum and Minimum Prices (As of 6 October 1992) Taking City Market Prices Into Account 



















































































(Continued) 
Representative commodity City Miaimam price per City Maximum price per 
product anit (rubles, product unit (rubles, 

hopeks) kopeks) 
A 1 2 5 4 
Yellow onion Izhevek 11.05 Petropaviovsk- 105.00 

Kamchatskiy 

Apples Novomoskovek 8.98 Nakhodka 400.00 
Tobacco items—price per Biysk 6.08 Tyumen 200.00 
| pack 
Two-piece suit, wool Chistopol 1,560.00 Norilsk 9,850.00 
blend 
Women's dress, wool Yaroslavi 325.67 Viadikavkaz 3,174.00 
blend 
Men's socks, cotton Naberezhnyye Cheiny 25.00 Samara 125.00 
Children's socks, cotton Izhevak 11.25 Kemerovo $5.00 
Men's low shoes, fashion, Gornyak 610.00 Viadikavkaz 8,000.00 
with natural leather sole 
Women's summer shoes, Volgograd 688.00 Yoshkar-Ola 5,000.00 
fashion, with high (or 
medium) heel, with nat- 
ural leather sole or imita- 
tion leather 
Color television, non-por- Voigodonsk 16,875.00 47,500.00 
table (screen diagonal 6! - 
cm.) 
Custom tailoring—wo- Electrostal $00.00 Yuzhno-Sakhalinsk 3,340.00 
men's dress 
Dry cleaning of a winter Groznyy 43.12 Murmansk 625.00 
coat or short coat 
Linens laundering and Barnau! 2.11 Kurgan $5.00 
ironing (per kg) 
One visit to a public bath Tuapee 2.00 Kursk $0.00 
house (common hall) 
Hair styling in a women's Ishimbay 40.00 Novokuznetsk 278.30 
salon 
One-way trip on an inner- Biysk 0.30 Makhachkala 3.00 
city bus 
Hotel (one bed in a cate- Gornyak $5.19 Yakutsk 1,612.00 
gory | double room in a 
grade | hotel) 
Nursery-kindergarten (one Kazan 3.52 Surgut $0.00 
child-day) 
Ticket to a movie, Gornyak 3.00 Yakutsk $0.00 
evening show 
Initial visit to a doctor Smolensk 9.00 Kurgan 303.00 
Ultrasound diagnostic test Novokuznetsk 6.10 Murmansk 902.00 
Genera! blood test Divnogorsk 4.75 Yuzhno-Sakhalinsk 164.00 
Molding a removable den- Magadan 64.00 Norilsk | 664.00 
ture with two teeth, 
plastic (one item) 
General massage (one pro- Miass 14.48 Saransk 300.00 
cedure) 
Trade union sanitarium Volgograd 68.44 Ulyanovsk 1,086.00 
(one bed-day) 
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Cost of the Basic Food-Product Selection (as of 10//6/92), Cost of the Basic Food-Product Selection (as of 10//6/92), 










































































































































































































































































Taking City Market Prices Into Account Taking City Market Prices Into Account (Continued) 
City Selection Cost City Selection Cost 
Magadan 1,105.82 Pskov 549.50 
Petropaviovek-Kamchatskiy 1,051.59 Salekhard $45.79 
Viadivostok 1,044.07 Tuapee $44.62 
Tyumen 810.63 Barnaul $42.07 
Murmansk 801.59 Ukhta $42.04 
Yakutek 795.4% Yurga $41.61 
Prokopyevsk 788.84 Novgorod 538.76 
Blagoveshchensk 778.61 Krasnodar 538.14 
Perm 759.65 Abakan 536.41 
Chelyabinsk 758.59 St. Petersburg $28.24 
Syktyvkar 753.89 Angarsk $2473 
Kaliningrad 741.04 Kopeysk §21.95 
Nakhodka 737.55 Kurgan $21.78 
Viadikavkaz 728.86 Ulan-Ude $20.47 a 
Makhachkala 722.24 Ishimbay $19.16 
Khabarovsk 693.64 Novosibirsk $16.15 
Yuzhno-Sakhalinsk 680.01 Groznyy 515.58 
Apatity 675.93 Samara $15.42 
Birobidzhan 664.35 Belgorod $09.92 
Kemerovo 664.22 Obninsk $09.24 
Cherkessk 662.67 Nizhniy Novgorod $08.16 
Vorkuta 647.07 Shakhty $06.77 
Arkhangelsk 642.63 Sterlitamak $06.24 
Komsomolsk-na-Amure 641.75 Serov 505.85 
Ivanovo 631.98 Nevinnomyssk $01.90 
Smolensk 618.79 Rybinsk $01.13 
Shuya 616.23 Tula $00.34 
Novokuznetsk 601.02 Tolyatti 499.24 
Yekaterinburg 596.11 Novomoskovsk 499.14 
Severodvinsk 589.40 Ryazan 497.69 
Kirovo-Chepetsk 588.65 Izhevsk 495.37 
Cherepovets $84.62 Vologda 495.07 _ 
Yaroslav! $83.55 Electrostal 493.63 
Tomsk $81.40 Viadimir 492.05 7 
Krasnoyarsk $80.88 Drerzhinsk 491.76 
Irkutsk $69.25 Novorossiysk 491.26 
Sovetsk $68.38 Divnogorsk 484 24 
Moscow $62.33 Maykop 480.25 
Petrozavodsk $59.16 Ufa 479.84 
Stavropol 554.38 Nizhniy Tagil 479.30 
Kaluga $54.13 Omsk 478.80 
Miass $51.71 Orenburg 476.81 
Chita 550.46 Tver 476.65 
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Cost of the Basic Food-Product Selection (as of 10//6/92), 
Taking City Market Prices Into Account (Continued) 
































































































































City Selection Cost 
Kirov 475.81 
Artamas 471.66 
Neftekamsk 471.54 
Rostov-na-Donu 470.77 
Armavir 469.50 
Kursk 469.28 
Taganrog 466.98 
Tambov 466.55 
Lipetsk 466.17 
Saransk 465.25 
Rubtsovek 462.91 
Elista 462.08 
Syzran 461.86 
Berdsk 460.09 
Nalchik 459.93 
Tayshet 458.72 
Cheboksary 458.38 
Shebekino 454.88 
Bryansk 454.50 
Gorno-Altaysk 454.48 
Penza 452.06 
Voronezh 450.94 
Novyy Oskol 446.81 
Volgodonsk 446.69 
Saratov 444.23 
Kostroma 442.346 
Balakovo 437.60 
Kyzy! 436.60 
Volgograd 435.27 
Astrakhan 434.53 
Yelets 429.86 
Kamyshin 422.84 
Orel 411.46 
Orsk 408.95 
Naberezhnyye Cheiny 404.51 
Yoshkar-Ola 388.52 
Kazan 385.05 
Chistopol 370.88 
Biysk 360.01 
Ulyanovek 306.77 
Russian Federation $21.31 
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Cost estimates of the basic food-product selection were 
made on a per-week basis for 19 representative products, 
proceeding from the minimum consumer budget calcu- 
lated per male of work-eligible age, as developed by the 
former Goskomtrud [State Committee for Labor and 
Social Problems]. These products (consumption volumes 
are indicated on a per-year basis) include: rye bread (92 
kg), wheat bread (86.7 kg), millet (18.1 kg), vermicelli 
(7.3 kg), sugar (24.8 kg), vegetable oil (10 kg), butter (3.6 
kg), beef (42.0 kg), boiled sausage (2.2 kg), salami (1.1! 
kg), milk (184.3 liter), sour cream (4.2 kg), hard cheese 
(2.0 kg), eggs (183), potatoes (146 kg), fresh cabbage 
(29.8 kg), onion (10.2 kg), apples (11 kg), and cigarettes 
(96 packs). 


This listing was chosen by virtue of the relative stability 
seen in the availability of these products for sale, 
enabling a well-founded analysis to be made of the cost 
dynamics of the product selection. 


Only those cities where not more than three items from 
the listing were absent during the given or preceding 
price registration were taken into consideration, since it 
is assumed that otherwise the calculated data would not 
provide an objective picture of the cost-of-living. 


If the item was absent during the 6 September 1992 
registration, its price was substituted in the calculation 
by the value observed during the preceding registrations. 


Petersburg Residents Polled on Privatization 


934C0261A St. Petersburg SANKT PETERBURGSKIYE 
VEDOMOSTI in Russian 15 Oct 92 p 3 


[Survey conducted by St. Petersburg Scientific-Research 
Sociological Center: “Most of Us Do Not Trust the 
Current Policy of Privatization’’} 


[Text] We are continuing publication of the materials of 
the St. Petersburg Scientific-Research Sociological 
Center [SPbSNITs] on the monitoring program, ‘Social 
protection and attitudes of city residents.” The data were 
obtained based on the results of a citywide telephone 
survey conducted on 23-27 September |992. There were 
1,211 respondents to the questionnaire. The survey was 
presented to the city’s population by sex, age and level of 
education. The program was sponsored by the insurance 
society “Progress-Neva" and SANKT PETERBURG- 
SKIYE VEDOMOSTI. The contact telephone of the 
SPbSNITs is 297-89-38. 


1. DO YOU PERSONALLY OR YOUR FAMILY 
INTEND TO PARTICIPATE OR ARE YOU 
ALREADY PARTICIPATING IN PRIVATIZATION 
(BECOMING AN OWNER OR STOCKHOLDER IN 
YOUR OWN OR SOME OTHER ENTERPRISE, 
STORE, OR SHOP? 
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April Septembe: 
No, | do not intend to $7 4h 
I will participate in priva- 17 26 
tization of my enterprise 
I will invest funds into 5 6 
privatization of another 
enterprise 
| am already participating 5 5 
Difficult to say, have not i8 15 
yet decided 











2. ARE YOU GOING TO PRIVATIZE YOUR APART- 
MENT? (Question was asked only of those who have 
individual apartments). 














Apri! September 
Yes, | will privatize $2 56 
it or have already 
done % 
No % 28 
Difficult to say 12 16 











3. WOULD YOU PREFER TO WORK... (Only 














employed persons responded). 

April September 
In the state sector 39 
In the non-state 39 
sector 
Difficult to say 22 











4. THERE IS CURRENTLY A DEVALUATION OF 
MONEY (INFLATION). WHAT WOULD YOU LIKE 
TO INVEST YOUR SAVINGS IN (IF YOU HAVE 
THEM), SO THAT THEY WILL NOT DEVALUE 
AND WILL YIELD A PROFIT? 









































April September 
I have no savings 43 43 
In stock of my enter- 8 7 
prise 
In stock of another 5 6 
enterprise 
In securities of a 3 4 
reliable bank 
In goods which do 7 6 
not devalue 
In the purchase of 22 16 
real property (land) 
In the bank at a 9 5 
good interest rate 
Other (gold, = 3 
currency) 
Do not want to say l | 
Difficult to say 6 il 
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5. IN YOUR OPINION, WILL THE POLICY OF 
PRIVATIZATION IN RUSSIA BRING MORE OF 
THE POSITIVE OR NEGATIVE? 




















April September 
More positive 45 i} | a 
More negative 18 ul - 
Both i! 6 
Difficult to say 24 24 
Other 2 | 











The data presented above characterize our attitude 
toward the process of privatization. 


On a behavioral level (where the respondent is oriented 
toward his own interests and needs in making his decision), 
there is a notable increase in the number of persons who 
wish to become owners (participate in the privatization of 
their own or another enterprise, or of their apartment). A 
relatively large share of persons who have savings would like 
to invest them in the purchase of real property (land). 


However, at the emotional level, we observe the 
reverse—a growth of skepticism toward the process of 
privatization. 


What are the reasons for this contradiction? 


It seems the fact is that the people's wishes are not yet being 
realized for fully objective reasons: There is still no law on 
ownership of land, the process of privatization of state 
property is proceeding very slowly and is affecting primarily 
the level of municipal property (stores, workshops, small 
enterprises of city subordination), the level of federal prop- 
erty has still not been affected. Moreover, the process of 
inflation is occurring so rapidly that people, even those of 
means, are losing them before they have time to realize their 
plans. This is why the attitude toward the government's 
policy in the sphere of privatization is most often— 
skeptical. 


Petersburg and Oblast 9-Month Economic Figures 


934C0261B St. Petersburg SANKT PETERBURGSKIYE 
VEDOMOSTI in Russian 22 Oct 92 p 2 


[Article by St. Petersburg Committee on Statistics: 
“Economy of St. Petersburg and Leningrad Oblast in 
January-September 1992"'] 


[Text] During the third quarter, the economic situation of 
St. Petersburg and Leningrad Oblast continued to deteri- 
orate. This was expressed in the decline of production in 
industry, agriculture and other sectors of the sphere of 
material production and a drop in the living standard of 
the population. One of the primary manifestations of the 
deterioration in the economic situation was the sharp drop 
in the birth rate, and as a result of this—the reduction in 
the population numbers. As of | October 1992, the popu- 
lation of St. Petersburg comprised 4,959,000 persons, and 
in Leningrad Oblast it was 1,673,000 persons. 
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Basic indicators characterizing socio-economic development for January-September 1992, as represented by the 


















































tollowing data: 
™. Petersberg Leningrad Obiast a 
militos rabies in % of Janeary September 199! million rubles in % of Janeary-September 1991 
(im actual prices) (in comparable prices) (ia actual prices) (in comparable prices) _ 
Volume of industrial produc- 202,228 80 91,833 88 
tion (work, services) 
Production of consumer 93,699 3 14,97) 1% 
goods 
Capital investments from all 18,766 70 11,249 5 
sources of financing (by 
actual value) 
Operational introduction of 370 $3 169 $7 
residential houses through all 
sources of financing, thou- 
sand square meters of overall 
area 
Shipments (sending) of cargo 203 3 
by use transport 
St. and Leningrad 
Oblast as a whole, million 
tonnes 
Average monthly monetary 2,953 107 3,114 108 
wage of one worker and 
employee, rubles 
Monetary income of the pop- 85,856 56 28,048 68 
ulation 
Retail commodity turnover 58,66! $7 19,503 67 
Paid services 5,969 60 1,290 56 
Finances and monetary income including a 17-percent increase for food products, a 


The overall volume of balance-sheet profit obtained in 
January-August 1992 in St. Petersburg comprised 52 
billion 541 million rubles [R}, and in Leningrad Oblast— 
R23 billion R496 million, and had increased by 6.8 and 
12.6 times as compared with the corresponding period 
last year, a fact which was associated primarily with the 
growth in prices. 

The portion of enterprises operating at a loss remains 
significant. In January-August of this year it comprised 
8.7 percent of the overall number of enterprises and 
Organizations in St. Petersburg, and 12.3 percent of the 
overall number in Leningrad Oblast. 


The monetary income of the population in January- 
September in St. Petersburg as compared with the cor- 
responding period of 1991 increased by 5.0 times at 
nominal value, and in Leningrad Oblast—by 6.4 times. 


For the nine months of this year, consumer expenditures 
of the population in St. Petersburg comprised R67.6 
billion, and had increased by 4.6 times. In the oblast the 
consumer expenditures were R21.0 billion, which is 6.0 
times greater than for January-September of 1991. 


Prices and tariffs 


In September of 1992 as compared with June of the 
current year, the prices for goods on the consumer 
market increased by 19 percent in St. Petersburg, 


20-percent increase on non-food products, and a 49- 
percent increase for services. In Leningrad Oblast the 
increase comprised, respectively, 19, 16, 22 and 71 
percent. As compared with September of last year, the 
prices on goods in St. Petersburg increased by 10 times, 
while the prices and tariffs on services increased by nine 
times. In Leningrad Oblast these increases were || and 
10 times, respectively. 


This year there has been no reduction even in the price 
on vegetables, despite the seasonality of this produce, 
while on potatoes, cabbage, carrots and beets the prices 
were higher in September, on the average by more than 
two times. 


Of the paid services provided to the population, the most 
significant increases in September were on housing- 
municipal services—by 3.5 times. Of this, the payment 
for a square meter of living space had increased by an 
average of 12 times in September. 


Public employment and the labor wage 


The state sector of the economy accounts for 79 percent 
of the overall number of persons employed in the 
national economy of St. Petersburg and Leningrad 
Oblast. 
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As compared with the corresponding period ‘ast year, the 
number of employed persons declined in August of 1992 
by 8.2 percent in the city, and by 2.4 percent in the 
oblast, 


Due to staff reductions for the period from January 
through August of this year, 43,100 persons were laid off 
in St. Petersburg, and 10,900 in Leningrad Oblast (10 
percent of all persons out of work). The layoffs mostly 
affected the industrial enterprises, and organizations of 
science, construction, trade and public dining. 


During September-November, 8,500 workers are 
expected to be laid off in St. Petersburg, and 1,800 
workers in Leningrad Oblast. 


On | October 1992, the number of unemployed persons 
registered by the employment service had increased by 
5.1 times in St. Petersburg as compared with the start of 
the year, and by 3.8 times in Leningrad Oblast, and 
comprised 37,500 and 4,800 persons, respectively. Of 
these, 11,200 were receiving unemployment benefits in 
the city, and 2,900 in the oblast. 


The average labor wage of blue- and white-collar workers 
in August increased by 8.1 times in St. Petersburg as 
compared with the corresponding period last year, and 
comprised R4,408. In Leningrad Oblast it increased by 9 
times and comprised R4,863. The labor wage in public 
education, public health, and institutions of culture and 
art remains lower than in other sectors, and comprises 
less than 70 percent of the average level. 


Consumer market 


The production of consumer goods in the third quarter 
continued to steadily decline. The liberalization of prices 
on consumer goods did not serve as an additional 
stimulus to increasing their output. Thus, for example, 
while in the first half of 1992 the production of consumer 
goods in St. Petersburg declined by 21 percent, in nine 
months the gap had widened already to 28 percent. In 
Leningrad Oblast this indicator equalled 22 and 24 
percent, respectively. 


The number of enterprises in St. Petersburg which have 
reduced the output of consumer goods increased from 
256 in the first half of the year to 289 in the nine-month 
period, and in Leningrad Oblast—from | 78 to 195. 


In St. Petersburg there was a decline in production for 
743 varieties of consumer goods (77 percent), while in 
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Leningrad Oblast is was for 425 varieties, or 78 percent 
of the overall number of all goods reviewed by the state 
statistical agencies, 


The output of food products declined by 31 percent in St. 
Petersburg as compared with January-September of last 
year, and in Leningrad Oblast-——by 15 percent 


In January-September of 1992, the population of St. 
Petersburg was provided with R5 billion R969 million 
worth of services, including consumer services—in the 
amount of R1 billion R93 million, or 18 percent of the 
overall volume of rendered services. In comparable 
prices, the volume of paid services rendered to the 
residents of the city declined by 40 percent, and of 
consumer services—by 60 percent. 


In Leningrad Oblast there were R1 billion R290 millon 
worth of paid services provided to the population, which 
is 3.7 times greater as compared with the corresponding 
period last year. There were R291 million worth of 
consumer services provided. In Leningrad Oblast the 
volume of paid services in comparable prices declined by 
44 percent, and of consumer services—by 63 percent. 


The retail goods turnover in state and cooperative trade 
for January-September 1992, for the enterprises which 
reported to Peterburgkomstat (St. Petersburg Committee 
on Statistics], comprised R58.7 billion in St. Petersburg, 
and R19.5 billion in Leningrad Oblast. 


The commodity reserves in St. Petersburg’s retail trade 
network on | October 1992 comprised R6 billion R656 
million (55 percent less than last year, in comparable 
prices), and in Leningrad Oblast—R3 billion R53 mil- 
lion (49 percent less). 


As compared with January-September 1991, at 15 
kolkhoz [collective farm] markets in St. Petersburg the 
sale of vegetables declined by 28 percent, including a 
78-percent decline for fresh cucumbers, a 67-percent 
decline for tomatoes, a 54-percent decline for onions, a 
58-percent decline for cabbage, and a 51-percent decline 
for carrots. The sale of potatoes declined by 64 percent, 
of fruit—by 61 percent, of vegetable oil—by 5 percent, 
and of honey—by 25 percent. At the same time, the sale 
of eggs has increased by 3.3 times, of cottage cheese—by 
11 percent, of sour cream—by 14 percent, and of meat— 
by two times, including lamb—by 5.8 times, pork—by 
2.2 times, beef—by 69 percent, and poultry—by 2.2 
times. 
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Fulfillment of the plan by status on 12 October of this year for laying in products of plant-growing for long-term storage 
is characterized by the following data: (in percentages) 





























St. Petersburg Leningrad Oblast 
of plan of 14 October 1991 of plan of 14 October 1991 

Potatoes $9.9 105.3 100.1 107.8 
Vegetables W.9 66.1 46. 13.3 
including. 

cabbage 19.0 $2.4 15.6 91.1 
onions 99.7 299.1 49.7 110.6 
carrots 40.2 45.6 68.7 62.0 
beets 35.1 $8.4 $8.8 $7.7 




















Industry 


In January-September of the current year there was a 
continued decline in industrial production. On the whole 
for January-September 1992 the decline comprised 21 
percent in St. Petersburg and 12 percent in Leningrad 
Oblast, including 26 and 28 percent in September, 


respectively. 


The number of persons working in industry declined in 
January-September as compared with January- 
September of last year by 58,000 persons, or 8 percent, in 
St. Petersburg, and by 7,000 persons or 4 percent in 
Leningrad Oblast. 


In September, due to lack of provision with materials 
and power resources, prolonged (as a rule, more than one 
shift) work stoppages occurred at 19 enterprises in St. 
Petersburg, where the losses comprised 79,000 man- 
days, and at 21 enterprises in Leningrad Oblast, where 
the losses were 57,000 man-days. 


Out of 950 varieties of products of production-technical 
function which were reviewed by the statistical agencies, 
a decline in volumes of production was allowed for 650 
indicators (68 percent). There was more than a 1|5- 
percent decline in the output of diesels and diesel gener- 
ators, metal-cutting machine tools, electric overhead 
cranes, excavators, tractors, agricultural machines, 
machinery and equipment for livestock raising and 
fodder production, rolled stock, mineral fertilizers, auto- 
motive tires, prefabricated reinforced concrete struc- 
tures and products, and paper. 


Agro-industrial complex 


In the current year the rate of harvesting of agricultural 
crops is notably lagging behind last year’s levels. By 
status on 12 October 1992, grain crops have been har- 
vested from an area of 32,500 hectares, which comprises 
87 percent of all plantings of these crops. Potatoes have 
been harvested from 18,600 hectares, or 97 percent and 


vegetables—from an area of 5,300 hectares, or 64 per- 
cent. The vegetable harvest is significantly lower than 
last year’s level: On the average, 118 quintals have been 
harvested from each hectare (29 percent less than last 
year). There were 113 quintals of potatoes harvested 
from each hectare (15 percent more than last year). 


The formulation of state food resources is proceeding 
with great difficulties. As of 12 October of this year, 
23,800 tonnes of potatoes had been procured and 58,300 
tonnes of vegetables, or 1.8 times less than for the 
corresponding period last year. 


The oblast's farms supplied St. Petersburg with 9,200 
tonnes of potatoes, or 20 percent of the overall volume of 
mandatory deliveries for 1992, and 55,000 tonnes of 
vegetables, or 83 percent. 


The procurement of fodder for livestock raising is 
notably lagging behind last year’s level. Computed per 
standard head of cattle, coarse and grassy fodder has 
been procured in the average amount of 11.1 quintals of 
fodder units, as compared with 15.2 quintals in 1991. 


A difficult situation is arising in livestock raising. Due to 
the shortage of domestic-made fodder, as well as a 
significant reduction in centralized supplies of feed con- 
centrates, farms are forced to reduce their livestock herd 
size. On | October 1992, the herd size of cattle and pigs 
in the oblast’s sovkhozes [state farms] declined by 8 
percent as compared with | October 1991, and com- 
prised 481,700 head, including 204,300 cows, 526,400 
pigs, and |7 million head of poultry (a decline of 17 
percent). 


The indicators for herd reproduction and preservation 
have declined. As compared with last year’s level, there 
are about 10 percent fewer calves. The losses of pigs in 
the sovkhozes due to epizooty and death have risen by 32 
percent. 


This has led to a decline in production and procurement 
of livestock raising products: 
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Janeary-Octobder 1992 in % of 1991 
1991 Ty rn 7 
Produced in sovkhozes and collective agricultural enterprises, thousand ‘onnes a : - 
meat (in live weight) 149.6 134.7 7 en ae - 
milk 654.4 $50.8 en _ 
gg, million units 1,415.9 1,321.6 an. 
Procured in farms of all categories, thousand tonnes _ a 
meat (in live weight) 146.4 117.9 en | 
milk 676.3 $19.5 ne | : 
eggs, million units 1,222.1 1,076.2 | - 








The process of creating peasant farms in Leningrad 
Oblast has slowed down, and the size of the allocated 
peasant land plots has been significantly reduced. In 
September there were 125 farms formed, for which 760 
hectares of land was allocated (an average of six hectares 
per farm, as compared with || hectares in August). On | 
October the total number of peasant (individual farmer) 
farms comprised 2,859, with an area of 36,300 hectares 
(an average of 13 hectares per farm). 


Capital construction 


Enterprises and organizations of all forms of ownership 
have assimilated R18 billion R766 million of capital 
investments in St. Petersburg, and R11 billion R249 
million in Leningrad Oblast. The volume of investments 
has declined as compared with January-September of 
last year (in comparable prices) by 30 percent in the city, 
and by 25 percent in the oblast. 


Of 35 vital facilities planned for introduction, not one 
has been placed in operation. At seven of the facilities, 
capital investments have been assimilated only by 16 to 
38 percent of the estimated cost. 


The volumes of construction of housing and facilities in 
the social sphere have significantly declined. Through all 
sources of financing, 6,500 apartments have been placed 
in operation in St. Petersburg, with an overall (usable) 
area of 369,800 square meters. This is 47 percent less 
than a year ago. In Leningrad Oblast, 2,800 apartments 
with area of 168,500 square meters were introduced, or 
43 percent less than last year. There were four schools to 
accommodate 5,134 students introduced into operation 
in St. Petersburg (47 percent of the figure for January- 
September of 1991). Eight children’s preschool institu- 
tions with 2,240 openings (181 percent) were introduced, 
as well as an outpatient clinic capable of serving 500 
patients per shift (in Kollin}—31 percent. 


In Leningrad Oblast, an outpatient clinic for 200 
patients per shift was introduced into operation (in the 
city of Otradnoye). This represents 31 percent of the 
figure for January-September of 1991. 


The process of denationalization of property in construc- 
tion is continuing. In January-September the state orga- 
nizations of St. Petersburg and Leningrad Oblast ful- 
filled 40 percent of the volume of contract work, leasing 


organizations performed 50 percent, joint-stock compa- 
nies—8, and other organizations—2 percent. 


In St. Petersburg as of | October 1992, 22,400 apart- 
ments had been privatized, and in Leningrad Oblast— 
13,500 apartments. 


Transport and communications 


The volume of cargo shipments by general use transport 
(including gas pipeline) comprised 270.7 million tonnes, 
and had declined by 30 percent as compared with 
January-September of 1991. This included shipments by 
rail—a decline of 27 percent, by automobile—41 per- 
cent, by sea—13 percent, by river—44 percent, and by 
aviation—a decline of 37 percent. 


The reduction in passenger turnover of railroad trans- 
port as compared with January-September of last year 
comprised 15 percent, of aviation transport—38 per- 
cent, automobile transport—16 percent, and river trans- 
port—51 percent. The total passenger turnover com- 
prised 5.2 billion passenger-kilometers. 


For January-September of 1992, sea transport was used 
to ship 6.9 million tonnes of cargo, which when com- 
pared with the corresponding period last year was a 
reduction of 13.2 percent. 


River transport carried 19 million tonnes of cargo, which 
was a 43.7-percent decline as compared with the corre- 
sponding period last year. 


For January-September 1992, general use auto transport 
concluded 2,579 agreements, and of these 11.5 percent 
have not been fulfilled. The total volume of transported 
cargo comprised 68.8 million tonnes (a 41-percent 
decline as compared with the corresponding period last 
year). 


St. Petersburg general use urban transport carried 2.8 
billion passengers for January-September of 1992. This 
is 3.2 percent less than for the corresponding period last 
year. In the overall volume of passenger transport, city 
route busses accounted for 38 percent, streetcars—26 
percent, the metropoliten—19 percent, and trolleys—!7 
percent. 
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On | October 1992, there were 1,608,900 basic tele- 
phones in St. Petersburg, and 268,900 in Leningrad 
Oblast. This was a 2- and 4-percent increase, respec- 
tively, as compared with the analogous period in 1991. 


Legal violations 


According to the data of the internal affairs main admin- 
istration, since the beginning of the year there have been 
76,200 crimes reported in St. Petersburg, and 35,700 in 
Leningrad Oblast. The increase over January-September 
of 1991 comprised 62 and 53 percent, respectively. 


Property crimes predominated within the structure of 
the crime rate: 11,100 appropriations of state and social 
property in St. Petersburg and 7,100 in Leningrad Oblast 
(57 and 68 percent more, respectively, than for the nine 
months of last year); 43,900 appropriations of personal 
property of citizens in the city and 19,800 in the oblast 
(80 and 70 percent higher). The number of apartment 
robberies increased by two times in St. Petersburg and by 
1.8 times in the oblast, and theft of personal transport 
means increased by 83 percent in the city and 37 percent 
in the oblast. 


There were 1,750 crimes against the individual in St. 
Petersburg and 783 in Leningrad Oblast (48 and 22 
percent higher, respectively). This included 353 inten- 
tional homicides and attempted homicides in the city 
and 211 in the oblast (an increase of 28 and 41 percent, 
respectively). 


Impact of Land Reform on Orchardists Discussed 


New Law Could Leave Orchardists Landless 


934A0216A Moscow ROSSIYSKAYA GAZETA 
in Russian 24 Oct 92 pp 1-3 


[Interview with Oleg Afanasyev, legal specialist, con- 
ducted by Lyudmila Kiryushina: “Orchardist ‘in the 
Law’: After the New Year Millions of People Risk Being 
Left Without Their Plots of Land (RSFSR Law ‘On Land 
Reform’)’’; date and place of interview not given] 


[Text] Oh, my dear, my gentle, beautiful orchard! ... My 
life, my youth, my happiness, farewell! ... Farewell! (A.P. 
Chekhov, The Cherry Orchard) 


The dream of the shock therapists from privatization has 
come true. The transferring of plots of land to the 
ownership of citizens, lifetime hereditary control, and 
the use of land without time limit recalls the times of 
collectivization in its pace. About 15 million people are 
supposed to have virtually completed the formal regis- 
tration of state land shares. The law is silent as to what 
will happen if orchardists do not manage to do that on 
time. So far the parliament, which could extend the 
deadline for registering plots of land, is also silent. In 
Moscow Oblast the responsibility for this has been 
assumed by Vladimir Klimenko, deputy chairman of the 
Moscow Oblast Soviet, who states reassuringly that no 
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one will have their plots of land taken away. He has also 
promised that the reregistration may be extended until 
the middle of next year. 


Yet the allotted two years has not been enough for the 
Russian Land Reform Committee to work out the legal 
procedures for assigning land. Therefore, local officials 
are acting in their own various ways, often infringing on 
the orchardists’ rights. 


“Orchardist and the Law,” an interregional orchardists’ 
association headed by the legal specialist Oleg Afa- 
nasyev, has proved prepared for this situation, albeit not 
without some delay, either. It has not only prepared a 
package of documents necessary for the privatization of 
plots of land, but knows how everything can manage to 
be done in the weeks that remain. 


“The land reform committees,” says Oleg Nikolayevich, 
“will not be able to cope on their own with the amount of 
work that threatens to pour down on them in November- 
December. For example, in Moscow Oblast's Dmitro- 
vskiy Rayon only about 500 state shares have been 
issued to date. And so far not one has been issued to 
orchardists. Yet there are about 40,000 of them in the 
rayon. We have made a time study—the completion of 
just one such document in two copies takes a day. 


“In short, we are proposing that each orchardists’ asso- 
ciation immediately set up a privatization commission 
and endow it with the right to carry out surveys, recon- 
cile boundary lines, and settle other conflicts. That same 
commission will represent the interests of orchardists in 
the rayon, taking on a substantial part of the technical 
work related to drawing up documents.” 


[Kiryushina] Do you mean that orchardists should take 
care of themselves? 


[Afanasyev] Exactly. Because the two-year period allo- 
cated by the law for the privatization of orchard plots 
expires 31 December 1992. So it is entirely possible that 
the privatization of orchard plots may fail. Until the last 
moment, no one has even been talking about it. Espe- 
cially since at present the land reform committees are 
small and overworked, and they do not even have people 
specially in charge of overseeing collective orchards. 


{[Kiryushina] And you, without waiting for state struc- 
tures to wake up, are recommending your own mecha- 
nism for carrying out privatization? 


{[Afanasyev] Some provisions of the laws require clarifi- 
ration and interpretation. For example, Article 66 of the 
Land Code states that, for plots turned over for owner- 


ship or 'fetime hereditary control, each member of an 
orcharc *. “c’. y, upon a representation by that society 
itself, is «: * ‘ssued a document attesting to his right to 


the land. The wording “upon a representation by the 
society’ seemingly shifts full responsibility for a possible 
failure to meet the privatization deadline from the heads 
of the local authorities to the chairmen of the societies, 
who are not very well trained legally. Whereas the former 
have very often taken a wait-and-see position in relation 
to the coming privatization, the societies themselves do 
not even divine that the initiative is supposed to come 
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precisely from them. And the result is that the ordinary 
orchardists will find their rights infringed on. 


The association believes that a society should present the 
following information: the number of members and 
number of plots, total area of the land, the area covered 
by orchard plots and by common land (based on docu- 
ments and on the results of inventories), the number of 
applications for the assignment of orchard plots for 
lifetime hereditary control and for ownership, informa- 
tion on those who for various reasons have made no 
applications, and a list of plots where it has not been 
possible to resolve conflicts, including boundary dis- 
putes. The minutes of a general meeting on the transfer 
of common lands to the ownership of all the orchardists 
should be attached. 


And the most important thing: this representation 
should demand that each orchardist be actually issued a 
state deed, and not just a temporary certificate. 


[Kiryushina] Right now all orchardists will sit down to 
complete applications in order to obtain the right, on 
legal grounds, to dispose of their plots, that is, to give 
them away, bequeath them, exchange them, mortgage 
them, and sell them. 


[Afanasyev] No, not all of them, but only those who 
register them for ownership. On the other hand, those 
who register their plots for lifetime hereditary control 
will not be able to dispose of them fully, since their 
relatives who have actively assisted in improving their 
plots and tended them regularly also have the right to 
claim them. 


[Kiryushina] But Article 66 of the Land Code includes a 
point in favor of a society n.>mber. 


[Afanasyev] True. But in addition to land legislation, 
orchardists (like all citizens) are also covered by the 
norms of other branches of law, especially, in our case, 
civil and family law. Moreover, Article 5 of the RSFSR 
Law on Land Reform provides for the possibility of 
collective (joint or several) ownership by citizens of plots 
of land in societies. 


Let us look at Article 20 of the RSFSR Code on Marriage 
and the Family: “Property acquired by spouses during 
their marriage is their common, joint property. Spouses 
have equal rights to the control, use and disposal of that 
property.” I believe that this provision should be 
extended not only to an orchard house, plantings and 
specially earmarked contributions, but also to the land, 
since it also becomes the property of citizens. I consider 
it wrong, in the course of the privatization of orchard 
plots, to assign their land only to one spouse, solely on 
the grounds that that spouse is the member of a society. 
The same thing can be said, for example, of two brothers 
who inherited an orchard house a year ago in equal 
shares, but one of whom, by mutual consent, has become 
a society member. Article 37 of the Land Code states: 
“When the right of ownership of a building or structure 
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is transferred, or they are turned over to other enter- 
prises, institutions, organizations and citizens, the right 
to the use of the parcel of land is also transferred along 
with these facilities. In this connection, they are issued a 
new document attesting to the right to the land. 


‘In the event that the right of ownership of a building or 
structure is transferred to several owners, the aforemen- 
tioned right to the land is transferred, as a rule, in 
proportion to the shares of ownership of the building or 
structure.” 


And in general, after the privatization of a plot of land 
membership in a society acquires a totally different 
content and becomes highly voluntary. That is, volun- 
tary resignation from a society or even expulsion from it 
for a violation of its charter will no longer mean that an 
orchardist is driven from his plot and deprived of the 
legal ownership of it. 


{[Kiryushina] But don’t you think, Oleg Nikolayevich, 
that the need to make a choice among relatives will lead 
to discord and quarrels? 


[Afanasyev] It is entirely possible to avoid them by not 
making such a choice but introducing the concept of 
“collective members of a society.” 


[Kiryushina] And would each of the owners, or just one 
of them, receive a state deed? 


[Afanasyev] My opinion is that each one should have 
one, although the existing instructions of the Russian 
Land Reform Committee do not yet provide for that. At 
the same time, I believe that, following a positive reso- 
lution by the head of the local administration of the 
question of collective (joint or several) ownership of a 
given specific plot, and until the owners receive state 
deeds, a contract should be concluded among them on 
the procedures for the use of the orchard plot. 


[Kiryushina] And if people want to determine their own 
shares? 


[Afanasyev] Then they should indicate those shares in a 
joint application, and they should also be reflected in the 
state deed to the plot. 


{[Kiryushina] I am listening to you and wondering 
whether we orchardists will be able to independently 
determine the legal fate of a plot. Won't we follow the 
lead of counselors, who will interpret the law in their 
own way? 


[Afanasyev] It is entirely possible that both slips and 
errors will be made in haste. I have learned from 
Sergiyev Settlement that the Land Reform Committee is 
asking that the decisions of general meetings of orchard- 
ists’ societies as to whether plots are to be transferred to 
ownership or lifetime hereditary control be presented. 
That’s like gathering all the residents of an apartment 
building at the entryway and asking for a show of hands 
as to whether they want to privatize their apartments. 
Only a citizen has the right to decide for himself. And a 
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general meeting must be convened only in order to reach 
a decision concerning the society's common land— 
whether it will become the property of all the orchardists 
or will be in the use without time limit (permanent use) 
of the orchardists’ society as a juristic person. 


{Kiryushina] And so, I want to clarify one more time: the 
ownership of an orchard plot may be private, collective- 
joint or collective-several. And in their applications 
orchardists indicate one of them. Explain, please, in 
what case one may speak of private ownership of the 
land, and interpret the concept of “lifetime hereditary 
control.” 


[Afanasyev] By and large, plots will be privately con- 
trolled, used and disposed of by unmarried people, as 
well as those whose family members have not considered 
it necessary to help them—there are a large number of 
such cases. And also, for example, if a husband turns 
over the right of ownership to his wife, or a wife does to 
her husband. On the other hand, when relatives have 
difficulty deciding on a choice of one of them and 
collective ownership does not attract them, an orchardist 
will fill out an application and register a plot for lifetime 
hereditary control. In that case he will be able only to 
bequeath it, and the law will not allow him to sell it, give 
it away, mortgage it or exchange it. 


[Kiryushina] Yes, privatization is creating a real quan- 
dary for many relatives. 


[Afanasyev] For more than 70 years we lived in a country 
where people had nothing. And therefore they did not 
know all of the conflicts associated with ownership, 
especially with real estate. And they did not weep over 
their wealth. But now we will be like everyone else: we 
will learn to defend our property. And children will 
become different when they realize that during their 
parents’ lifetime their ownership of an orchard plot can 
be legally established, and this property will not have to 
be included in their parents’ general estate after their 
death. And that will have great significance, including 
significance for the payment of various taxes. 


A great deal in our country will change, believe me. The 
procedures for inheritance in orchardists’ societies have 
already become different. Whereas it used to be that 
standard charters and other normative documents spoke 
of the priority right to joint an orchardists’ society, now 
Article 67 of the Land Code speaks of a priority right to 
inherit a plot of land. 


{Kiryushina] Okay, everything seems to have been made 
clear regarding ownership. Now for the documents. How 
can they be obtained without red tape? 


[Afanasyev] Orchardists’ societies must quickly prepare 
representations, collect the orchardists’ applications and 
other documents, and personally deliver all this to the 
rayon administration and the rayon land reform com- 
mittee. And they must not forget to register the repre- 
sentation and the applications. Furthermore, according 
to Article 30 of the Land Code, two weeks are allotted for 
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resolution of the matter. As soon as the head of the local 
administration adopts a decree, a person becomes the 
owner of or enjoys the lifetime hereditary control of his 
plot as of that date. He must be given a copy of the 
decree within one week. 


{Kiryushina] But by law he is supposed to receive a state 
deed. 


[Afanasyev] To be more precise, he is also to receive a 
state deed (in addition to the decree). And they, as I have 
said, are given temporary certificates. That is, for all 
intents and purposes, double work is done. We are able 
to assist the orchardists’ societies in obtaining blank 
state deeds. 


[Kiryushina] And do you know that the tax service is 
ready to collect a land charge from orchardists? 


[Afanasyev] Until their plots are privatized or registered 
for lifetime hereditary control, there is no basis for that. 
Article 15 of the RSFSR Law on the Charge for Land 
states that the basis for establishing a tax is the document 
attesting to the right of ownership, control or use of a 
plot of land. I advise all the societies first to obtain the 
documents and then play the taxes. 


{[Kiryushina] Your answers are rather like an SOS signal 
in their tone and content. Is it really possible that 
orchardists may be deprived of the right to use their plots 
if they do not hurry with privatization? 


[Afanasyev] In our country the laws are poorly executed 
insofar as innovations are concerned. But as soon as it is 
demanded that citizens be in some way punished or 
limited, everything works instantaneously. So | decided 
to convey my concern over this matter to millions of 
orchardists. Let us work together to gain the exercise of 
the rights that have been given us. 


Follow-up Commentary, Reregistration Procedures 


93440216B Moscow ROSSIYSKAYA GAZETA 
in Russian 7 Nov 92 pp 1-2 


[Information bulletin of the Russian Supreme Soviet's 
Committee for the Social Development of the Country- 
side, Agrarian Questions and Food, published in 
abridged form under the title: ““Let the Orchard Flour- 
ish!"”} 


[Text] Following the publication of the article “Orchard- 
ist ‘in the Law’” in ROSSIYSKAYA GAZETA (the 24 
October issue) and similar articles in a number of other 
publications, the Russian Supreme Soviet’s Committee for 
the Social Development of the Countryside, Agrarian 
Questions and Food prepared a draft parliamentary deci- 
sion extending the deadline for issuing citizens and 
juristic persons documents for plots of land. It remains to 
be hoped that the legislators will adopt that decision in the 
near future. In the meantime, the committee has distrib- 
uted an information bulletin partially explaining the pro- 
cedures for reregistering the rights of owners to land. We 
are publishing it with some abridgements. 
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The RSFSR Law “On Land Reform” (Article 7) stipu- 
lates that for citizens, enterprises, institutions and orga- 
nizations a previously established right to use parcels of 
land is preserved for a period of not more than two years 
from the time that the law takes effect. The law took 
effect on 23 November, 1990. However, on 27 
December 1990, in connection with the adoption of the 
Congress of RSFSR People’s Deputies’ decree “On a 
Program for the Revival of the Russian Countryside and 
Development of the Agroindustrial Complex” and the 
RSFSR Law “On Changes in and Additions to the 
RSFSR Constitution,” the RSFSR Law “On Changes in 
the RSFSR Law ‘On Land Reform’” made changes in it, 
and the Law “On Land Reform,” with the changes that 
had been made, took effect 1 January 1991. At the 
expiration of that period, the right in question is lost. 
That means that during that period all land users should 
determine the legal status of the parcels of land assigned 
to them and obtain a document attesting to their right to 
the land. The form of a state deed to the right of 
ownership of land, lifetime hereditary control, or use of 
land without time limit (permanent use) was approved 
by the RSFSR Council of Ministers’ 17 September 1991 
Decree No 493. 


In accordance with the Russian Federation govern- 
ment’s 19 March 1991 Decree No 177, it is allowed that, 
until the state deed is issued, certificates of the right to 
the ownership of land, as well as certificates of the right 
to lifetime hereditary control and use without time limit 
(permanent use), may be used temporarily. The right to 
lease and temporary use of land is certified by a Lease 
Contract and Temporary Use Contract for agricultural 
land, the form of which was approved by the aforemen- 
tioned Russian Federation government decree. 


Every citizen who is using a parcel of land on a legal basis 
should, in order to reregister his rights to the land, 
submit an application to agencies of the local adminis- 
tration for the place where the parcel is located, indi- 
cating his choice of legal status for the parcel of land 
(ownership, lifetime hereditary control, or leasing). 


Land owners have broader rights: following approval of 
the draft normative act “On the Mortgaging of Land,” 
they will be able to obtain credit by mortgaging a parcel 
of land, or lease the land; they have the right to compen- 
sation in the amount of a parcel’s value in the event of its 
requisition for state use; and finally, on certain condi- 
tions they may sell it to other citizens. 


However, it must be remembered that, according to 
Article 7 of the RSFSR Land Code and the Russian 
Federation president's 27 December 1991 Edict No 323, 
parcels are transferred to ownership at no charge and for 
a charge. Individual farmers receive land at no charge 
within the limits of the average rayon land share; citizens 
receive it for individual housing construction and per- 
sonal subsidiary farming in rural localities within the 
limits of the norms established by rural and settlement 
soviets; and for orchard growing and animal husbandry, 
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citizens receive all previously granted parcels of land, as 
well as relatively unproductive agricultural lands newly 
granted for these purposes. 


An application is submitted: 


—Wwhen a parcel of land is located within a community, 
to the appropriate administration (village, settlement, 
city); 


—when a parcel of land is located outside a community, 
to the rayon administration. 


In this connection, it is necessary to keep the following in 
mind: 


a) The members of orchardists’ and animal-husbandry 
societies submit applications addressed to the adminis- 
tration and the boards of their societies. The boards hold 
general meetings of the members of the collectives at 
which a decision is made on the legal status of common- 
use land (roads, thoroughfares, parking lots, etc.) and 
orchard plots. Common-use lands may be transferred to 
a society for use without time limit, or to collective joint 
ownership. Orchard plots are transferred to society 
members for lifetime hereditary control or ownership. 


On the basis of a meeting's decision, a board submits to 
the appropriate administration a petition for reregistra- 
tion of rights to the land, to which a list of the society’s 
members is affixed, with an indication of the actual area 
of their orchard plots (in square meters), the personal 
applications of society members, and excerpts from the 
meeting's minutes. 


At the instruction of the head of administration, the 
rayon land reform committee prepares a draft decision 
on the assignment of land to a society and its members 
with an indication of the legal status of plots of land. 
After this decision has been adopted, the rayon land 
reform committee draws up and turns over to the head of 
administration for his signature a certificate to the 
common-use land for a society and certificates for each 
society member. The signed certificates are registered in 
the rayon land reform committee and given to the 
society chairman, for which he issues a receipt, to be 
given to the society members; 


b) The members of dacha-building and garage coopera- 
tives reregister rights to land according to procedures 
analogous to those of orchardists’ societies, but without 
the right to receive ownership of the land, since, 
according to Article 12 of the RSFSR Law “On Property 
in the RSFSR” and Article 7 of the RSFSR Land Code, 
for these purposes plots of land are granted only for 
lifetime hereditary control or leasing; 


c) Citizens wt. sbtained plots of land for indi- 
vidual housin, _ struction, personal subsidiary 
farming, a:.d individual dacha and garage construction, 
submit applications to the administration for the place 
where the plot is located. On the basis of these applica- 
tions, the administration takes a decision to assign plots 
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of land to citizens with an indication of their legal status, 
and draws up, registers and issues certificates to citizens. 


When documents are issued attesting to a right to land, a 
fee is collected from citizens to cover the cost of paper, 
printing services, the preparation of documents, etc. The 
amount of the cost of services for the issuing of docu- 
ments is established by local soviets in accordance with 
Article 44 of the RSFSR Law “On Local Government.” 
Thus, for example, 2 March 1992 Decree No 67 of the 
head of the Moscow Oblast administration established a 
fee for the issuing of certificates in the amount of 50 
rubles for citizens and R1,000 for juristic persons. The 
decree provides special treatment for pensioners, vet- 
erans of the Great Patriotic War, disabled persons in 
groups | and 2, and large families—they receive certifi- 
cates free of charge. 


Agricultural and nonagricultural enterprises, regardless 
of their form of ownership, as well as institutions and 
Organizations, address petitions for the reregistration of 
land rights to the appropriate administration for the 
place where parcels of land are located. Reregistration of 
land rights is carried out on the basis of previously issued 
documents in their possession attesting to the right to use 
parcels of land. In the absence of such documents, the 
registration of rights is carried out after the necessary 
work has been done to establish actual physical bound- 
aries, taking actual land use into consideration. 


In the event that a labor collective makes a decision to 
reorganize a kolkhoz or sovkhoz, reregistration of land 
rights is carried out in accordance with the Russian 
Federation president’s 27 December 1991 Edict No 323 
and 2 March 1992 Edict No 218, and the Russian 
Federation government’s 29 December 1991 Decree No 
86, 6 March 1992 Decree No 138, and 4 September 1992 
Decree No 708. 


Taking into account the decision that has been made 
concerning the choice of the form of land ownership, a 
reorganized farm submits to the rayon commission for 
the privatization of land and the reorganization of agri- 
cultural enterprises an application for the land to be 
granted in the chosen form of ownership, as well as for 
the buying or leasing of agricultural lands over and above 
those allocated to the farm at no charge on the basis of 
the average rayon norm. A list of persons having the 
right to obtain ownership of land at no charge is attached 
to the application. The commission considers the 
validity of the application and submits to the rayon 
administration a proposal indicating the area of lands to 
be assigned at no charge and for a charge, and of those to 
be leased. After the rayon administration has made a 
decision, the rayon land reform committee draws up 
documents attesting to a farm’s right to the land, signs 
them in the administration, registers them, and issues 
them to the farm. 


Parcels of land are assigned to enterprises, institutions 
and organizations, regardless of their form of ownership 
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or the sphere of their activity, for use without time limit 
(permanent use) (Article 12 of the RSFSR Land Code). 


In the case of the privatization of state and municipal 
enterprises and the expansion and additional construc- 
tion of these enterprises, the right to acquire ownership 
of parcels of land is granted to citizens and juristic 
persons in accordance with the Russian Federation pres- 
ident’s 25 March 1992 Edict No 301 and 14 June 1992 
Edict No 631. 


REGIONAL AFFAIRS 


Chechen President on Developments Over 
Previous Year 


934C0278A Moscow ROSSIYSKIYE VESTI in Russian 
3 Nov 92 p 2 


[Chechen President Dzhokhar Dudayev interviewed by 
Sharil Asuyev: “Dzhokhar Dudayev: ‘Political Bull 
Needed””’} 


[Text] Dzhokhar Dudayev gave this interview early in the 
morning in his small house in the settlement of Katayama, 
within the boundaries of Groznyy. Dzhokhar Dudayev 
moved here a month ago. Before that he lived with his 
wife, Alla, and children in the house of his older brother. 


Our meeting took place on the eve of the first anniversary 
of Dudayev’s presidency. Naturally, our conversation 
began with that subject. 


[Asuyev] You became Chechya’s first president a year 
ago. What is your assessment of the path the republic has 
traversed and its current socioeconomic situation, as 
well as of the stormy processes taking place in and 
around it? 


{[Dudayev] In one year we have traversed a path that, in 
some other situation, in my opinion, we would not have 
been able to cover in decades. We have not only with- 
stood all the trials, but also succeeded, in contrast to 
other republics and peoples of the former Union, in 
maintaining relative stability in the social and economic 
spheres. In addition, the pressure from outside, I think, 
has energized the creation of our young state. In the past 
year, we have drafted and adopted our own constitution 
and introduced other basic laws. We are governing our 
state on a sovereign basis—we Chechens, who were said 
to be incapable of independence. And the most impor- 
tant thing is that we have been able to traverse this path 
bloodlessly, at a time when, all around us, much to my 
regret, war is raging and human blood is being shed. 


Chechnya, which marked the first anniversary of its 
independence in early September, is confidently turning 
toward peaceful constructive life. We have drawn up a 
clear-cut economic program. It is working and has 
enabled us to save from total collapse the basic elements 
of economic life that we inherited. Chechnya continues 
to have the cheapest bread in the CIS—less than a ruble 
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per kilogram. Insofar as we are able, we are protecting 
our citizens from sharply increased prices for energy 
resources. 


[Asuyev] Aren't you painting too rosy a picture? The 
forces that oppose you use different colors. 


{Dudayev] | take an objective view of life. And I don't 
know who you are referring to as an opposition. Those 
who are secretly smuggling arms and narcotics into our 
republic and want bloodshed? | have said and will say 
again that there is no political opposition with its own 
clear platform in our republic. To my great regret. And I 
have nothing but pity for those representatives of the 
“intelligentsia”—I put this word in quotation marks 
here—who, while calling themselves an opposition, are 
unable to see the forest for the trees. 


[Asuyev] Nevertheless, on some issues—fundamental 
issues—they are not the only people who disagree with 
you; members of the Confederation of Caucasus Peoples 
are also in disagreement with you. The confederation’s 
president, Musa Shanibov, has said that Chechnya has 
taken its own path, but that other peoples of the North 
Caucasus should remain a part of Russia. 


{[Dudayev] As regards my attitude toward pan-Caucasus 
problems, it remains unchanged: a Caucasus united on a 
confederal basis, with equal rights and responsibilities 
for all its peoples, and with the right of each people to full 
State independence. I am convinced that this is the only 
viable way to end all the conflicts in the Caucasus. This 
Opinion was supported by the participants in the recent 
round-table discussion, entitled the “Caucasus Home,” 
in Groznyy. The consultative council established there is 
already drafting documents and working on the organi- 
zational structure of a future Caucasian confederation. 


The beginning of an effort to implement the idea of a 
single Caucasus home is, in my view, an extremely 
important event in the history of the Caucasus. Appar- 
ently, people in Moscow sensed this and hastened to 
seize the initiative from us: First they held a meeting in 
Pyatigorsk, then a congress in Moscow. I regard all this 
as a provocative intrigue aimed solely at dividing the 
Caucasus peoples and at destroying the program for the 
establishment of a single Caucasus home. 


As for the position of Musa Shanibov, president of the 
Confederation of Caucasus Peoples, he speaks the lan- 
guage of the North Caucasus republics’ current leaders. 
The peoples of those republics hardly agree with him. 


[Asuyev] But the Ingush have come out unequivocally in 
favor of unity with Russia. The Russian Federation 
Supreme Soviet Presidium has instructed a commission 
to demarcate the borders of the Ingush Republic within 
Russia. How, in your opinion, will this issue be resolved? 


{[Dudayev] The Ingush, like any other people, must be 
given the opportunity to decide their own future. If they 
want to be a part of Russia, I wish them all the best. If 
they decide to create their own state independent of any 
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other, let them do so. If they choose unification with the 
fraternal Chechen people, we will gladly agree. 


The only thing we will oppose is the forcible drawing of 
that people into adventures in the interests of some 
clique. 


[Asuyev] Many people outside Chechnya are frightened 
by your harsh assessments, especially with respect to 
Russia. How do you see relations between Russia and 
Chechnya? 


[Dudayev] I would like to see them have the best of 
relations. But the Russian leadership is divided in its 
approaches and views of Chechnya. Some by no means 
want to see a war here that could eventually spill far 
beyond the borders of the Caucasus—into Russia itself. 
Others would apparently like to see such a war, in order 
to divert public attention from the social and economic 
hardships that have been exacerbated by the current 
Russian government's actions. Unfortunately, the Rus- 
sian leadership has never grasped the fact that diplomacy 
based on the law can achieve much more than intrigues 
and threats. It hasn't learned respect in international 
dealings. 


As for sharp attacks on my part, that happened only 
once, when Russia tried to strangle Chechnya by force. 
Then the mass media began deliberately repeating my 
statements over and over, and they continue to do so 
today. Why are some journalists so unscrupulous? Or are 
they acting on someone's orders? 


[Asuyev] The last time you and I| spoke in the small 
building of the Pan-National Congress of the Chechen 
People. In response to my question as to whether you 
would be a candidate in the upcoming election of Chech- 
nya’s first president, you said, and I quote: “I am nota 
politician, I am a combat general. But today my republic 
and my people, in order to emerge from the extremely 
grave crisis, need a ‘political bull.’ I will play that role. 
But as soon as the situation returns to normal, | will 
leave, and take the ‘black train’ of my entourage with 
me."’ What is your view of those words today? 


{[Dudayev] I have never changed my convictions and am 
not changing them now. | do not go back on my word. 
And I hereby reiterate: As soon as the state is firmly on 
its feet, I will leave this post with the greatest satisfac- 
tion, and take that train with me. In hopes that this will 
play a positive role in the republic's future. As soon as we 
have in place a mechanism for truly democratic elections 
that fundamentally rule out any tampering with the 
results, and as soon as intelligent candidates appear for 
national office, I will pose the question of new elections, 
in order to give the people a second opportunity, this 
time under normal conditions, to express their will, 
renew our government structures, and inject fresh blood 
into them. 


Our Commentary: The firmness and confidence of the 
general-become-president is in his blood, so to speak. And 
his interview exudes optimism and calm. Indeed, it would 
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have been hard to expect anything else. What politician is 
going to talk about the people's hardships and problems, 
which have only worsened over the past year? 


Only rather sketchy information is coming out of Chech- 
nya, but even it attests to the fact that the republic has 
fallen on hard times. Economic ties with Russia, severed 
in the heat of the pursuit of “absolute independence,” have 
resulted in record figures for declining production. Mafia 
clans are getting richer and richer at the expense of the 
family budgets of ordinary citizens. Crime is rampant. The 
Cossacks are dissatisfied. There is also much confusion in 
political affairs: The president and parliament are totally 
incapable of establishing a working relationship. 


What the president said, then, is the truth—but not the 
whole truth. Chechnya’s future continues to be a matter of 
concern to Russian Federation citizens. And the following 
question remains the most important one: What dictates 
every political step taken by the newly independent repub- 
lic’s leadership—genuine concern for the welfare of its 
citizens, or unrestrained personal ambitions of leaders 
who are prepared to sacrifice that welfare to further their 
own interests? 


Tatar Muslim Congress Attempts Restructuring 


934C0282A Moscow NEZAVISIMAYA GAZETA 
in Russian 29 Oct 92 p 3 


{Article by Ravil Tazhetdin: “Conflict: Mufti ‘Under- 
mined Foundation of Islamic Faith—Tatar Muslim 
Congress Recognizes Collapse of CIS and Siberia 
Muslim Spiritual Administration” ] 


[Text] A congress of Tatar Muslims was held in Kazan in 
late October and in effect recognized the collapse of the 
Spiritual Administration of Muslims of the European 
Part of the CIS and Siberia (SAMES). It also discussed 
the recent scandal involving Mufti Tatzhutdinov. After 
examining documents and hearing numerous witnesses, 
the congress delegates characterized Talgat Tatzhutdi- 
nov’s actions over the past year as “anti-Islamic and 
aimed at undermining the foundations of Islamic faith 
and unity,” and decided to “deem his continued holding 
of the office of mufti to be outright blasphemy and an 
insult to Islam.’’ It was decided to deem imams who 
support and seek to excuse Tatzhutdinov’s actions “‘to be 
hypocrites and to bar them from religious activity.” 


The delegates adopted a decision to create an indepen- 
dent council of Muslim scholars (a council of ulamas). 
The congress acknowledged that the regional structure of 
the SAMES had become totally obsolete and failed to 
meet modern-day requirements. A new concept of rela- 
tions among regional structures was proposed; the con- 
cept calls for the creation of regional Muslim spiritual 
administrations that, while being fully autonomous, 
would voluntary delegate some of their powers to the 
Supreme Coordinating Center (SCC). 


On the eve of the congress, a second session of the SCC 
also took place in Kazan. The SCC was formed on 
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September 30 in Moscow at the Second International 
Islamic Forum. The session adopted a charter and con- 
firmed the SCC’s chairmen, In addition to the spiritual 
administrations of Tatarstan and Bashkiria, it includes 
regional spiritual administrations of Yekaterinburg, 
Chelyabinsk, Kurgan, Tumen, Saratov, Volgograd, 
Penza, Perm, and Kirov oblasts, as well as spiritual 
administrations of Udmurtia, the Baltic countries and 
Belarus, the Crimea, the Moscow “Bayt-allah” religious 
community, and the “Kalyametdin” religious commu- 
nity of the town of Buguruslan, Orenburg Oblast. Mufti 
Gabdulkhak Galiullin was elected chairman of the SCC. 


North Caucasus Nations Delegates Meet in 
Moscow 


934C0282B Moscow KOMMERSANT-DAILY 
in Russian No 9, 16 Oct 92 p 7 


[Article by Vladimir Kuzin: “Conference of Mountain 
Peoples Given Theoretical Orientation"’] 


[Text] A two-day conference of peoples of the North 
Caucasus opened in Moscow yesterday, with nearly 200 
delegates from Krasnodar and Stavropol krays, Rostov 
Oblast, and Adygea, Dagestan, Kabardino-Balkaria, 
Karachay-Cherkessia, and North Ossetia. The confer- 
ence was organized by the Interregional Enlightenment 
Society. The main items on the agenda are the confirma- 
tion of a charter of the Forum of North Caucasus Peoples 
and the adoption of a political statement. Chairmen of 
the parliamentary Regional Policy Committee are taking 
part in the conference. 


At first, the agenda proposed at the morning session by 
Shmid Dzoblayev, chairman of the organizing com- 
mittee, failed to win the delegates’ support. It included 
issues Of economic cooperation among the republics, 
krays, and oblasts of the North Caucasus and mecha- 
nisms for implementing the federal treaty and protecting 
human rights. The delegation from Dagestan, in 
expressing its disagreement, proposed that the military- 
political situation in the region be examined first and 
foremost. Later, however, the delegates voted in favor of 
most of the proposed items. 


As one delegate, Izmail Khuzmiyev, member of the 
parliament of the Confederation of Caucasus Peoples 
from North Ossetia, told this KOMMERSANT-DAILY 
correspondent, the objective of the “conference of dele- 
gates named in secret by republic leaders” can only be to 
create a “structure that would serve as an alternative to 
the Confederation of Mountain Peoples.’ But that 
attempt, in Khuzmiyev’s opinion, is doomed to fail. 


The parliamentary Regional Pclicy Committee recom- 
mended that the conference’s organizers hold a confer- 
ence with a “theoretical orientation,” and not a congress 
(as was originally planned). Moreover, as committee 
chairman Vladimir Podoprigora said, the recent meeting 
of leaders of the North Caucasus republics in Pyatigorsk 
decided not to send official representatives to Moscow. 
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It is for this reason, in the view of KOMMERSANT- 
DAILY's experts, that the parliament's representatives 
are attending the conference as observers. 


Alleged Persecution of Opponents by Lipetsk 
Oblast Yeltsin Rep 


934C0279A Moscow SOVETSKAYA ROSSIYA 
in Russian 5 Nov 92 p 2 


[Article by Staff Correspondent V. Toporkov: “Hunt 
Without Rules: Legal Anarchy of Those in Power Costs 
Society Dearly”’] 


[Text] A year ago when the institution of president's 
representative was introduced at the local level, many 
people thought that the new structures would become, 
first and foremost, the embodiment of sacred respect for 
the Russian Federation Constitution and laws, and of 
uncompromising struggle against the violation of 
ihem—a guarantor of citizens’ rights and liberties 
against the tyranny of the authorities. But a year of the 
newly appointed officials’ tenure on Olympus vividly 
attests to the opposite. They have generally become 
silent contemplators of lawlessness, and sometimes orga- 
nizers of the campaign against dissent. The activities of 
Ravil Kasymov, the president’s representative for 
Lipetsk Oblast, is vivid proof of this point. 


The retired colonel has a great attraction to the episto- 
lary genre. Quite often he fires off angry articles in the 
oblast press attacking the “disobedient” and thi vatening 
to punish them. He bluntly told journalists of 
LIPETSKAYA GAZETA that he would teach them to 
observe the laws and “give them a lesson’ in legal 
culture. And that anger was evoked by the newspaper's 
attempt to look into a story in which R. Kasymov had, 
willy-nilly, found himself involved. 


That time his threat had no success, and now the 
“sovereign’s eye” has identified a new “enemy” of 
Russian reforms. In an appeal to Moscow, the presi- 
dent’s representative, on the basis of “personal observa- 
tions,”’ as he writes, draws the conclusion the O. Kula- 
kov, director of the Lipetsk Oblast Publishing House, 
and with his chief bookkeeper have transferred their 
political ambitions to production activity and ‘“‘are 
engaged in intrigues against the Russian Federation 
government that are having economic and political con- 
sequences.” 


Do you divine the style, dear readers? Yes, this docu- 
ment is written precisely in the style of Brezhnev-era 
political denunciations. The author is not bothered by 
the fact that six editors of Moscow and Lipetsk newspa- 
pers printed at the publishing house have written a letter 
to Yu. Boldyrev, Russian Federation chief state 
inspector, and M. Poltoranin, minister of the press and 
information, in which they assert that O. Kulakov is a 
highly professional specialist and that, thanks to his 
efforts, a fundamental reconstruction has been carried 
Out in the publishing house's print shop, an offset press 
has been installed, and many newspapers have been 
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converted to electronic typesetting. The editors state that 
the accusations that O. Kulakov has been guilty of 
“undisguised political pressure against newspaper edi- 
tors, support for communist publications, and a slighting 
of democratic ones” are contrary to reality. 


The staff of the Lipetsk Publishing House has also 
expressed its protest against Kasymov’'s actions. How- 
ever, that fact has not been taken into account by the 
president's representative, either. He bluntly states that 
he will insist on O. Kulakov's dismissal. 


Under the direction of the president's representative, a 
campaign against dissent has been launched in many 
areas in Lipetsk. Yet just several months ago both the 
local and capital-city “pillars of democracy" were 
asserting that the main thing for them was profession- 
alism, and not political bias. Alas—Recently, for 
example, Lipetsk residents were acquainted with an 
open letter from Arseniy Shlyapnikov, former deputy 
head of the oblast administration, to the Russian Feder- 
ation president. He reported on an interesting situation 
“at the top” of local government. This 9 October, while 
in the hospital, Shlyapnikov wrote, he learned from the 
evening program on local radio that he had been fired. 
Granted, this was not a complete surprise for him; 
Shlyapnikov had sensed some sort of ‘‘work’’ sur- 
rounding him, but he started to feel it most strongly after 
he refused to agree with A. Savenkov’s assessment of the 
work of the city administration. The last straw that 
resulted in his dismissal was Shlyapnikov’'s speech in the 
administrative council, where he opposed a procedure 
that plainly had the character of a checkup on loyalty and 
unqualified support for the head of the oblast adminis- 
tration. 


Arseniy Shlyapnikov is a well-known builder in the city. 
For many years he headed construction units, including 
the Zhilstroy [Housing Construction] Trust, and was a 
deputy director of the main territorial construction 
administration. And now he, an experienced organizer 
and qualified specialist, has been shown the door merely 
because he does not share the political views of his chief 
G. Kuptsov, head of the oblast administration. 


Alas, no judgment was passed on the political hounding 
by president's representative R. Kasymov, just as, by the 
way, no judgment was passed on the political orgy 
surrounding Mikhail Narolin, first deputy head of the 
oblast administration. 


The morals of political investigation and denunciations 
in the style of Yagoda and Beria also reign today in 
another ‘“‘case’’—one against A. Savenkov, head of the 
Lipetsk City Administration. Anatoliy Ivanovich cannot 
be forgiven for the fact that he refused in the oblast 
administrative council to sign a “loyalty letter” in 
defense of G. Kuptsov. The head of the oblast adminis- 
tration recently expressed no-confidence in A. Savenkov, 
although the city soviet had given a positive assessment 
of his performance. 
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Is there anywhere that the heads of the current oblast 
government do not imagine “witches’’?! Pavel Guchek, a 
highly professional specialist (the title of Honored Rus- 
sian Federation Physician was recently conferred on 
him) and former head of the oblast health department; 
V. Borodin and N. Sikachev, both deputy chairmen of 
the committee on the management of state property; and 
tens of other experienced specialists have recently been 
dismissed from their jobs. Moreover, this has been done 
in flagrant violation of laws. For example, V. Borodin 
(formerly first secretary of the CPSU Lipetsk City Com- 
mittee and therefore, as an economist, in the opinion of 
G. Kuptsov and R. Kasymov, incapable of working on 
the committee) was dismissed without the consent of the 
session of the city soviet, of which he is a deputy. 


I was also recently told about the hounding and persecu- 
tion of dissent in the city of Dankov, where B. Prony- 
akin, was recently “removed” from his office as director 
of the rayon agricultural administration. The reason? No 
secret is made of it: Pronyakin, you see, is a “partocrat.” 
And the fact that this person worked his entire life in the 
countryside and is an experienced specialist and knowl- 
edgeable sovkhoz director who skillfully managed the 
rayon’s agriculture is not taken into account. And it 
makes no difference that under Pronyakin's successor 
hundreds of hectares of potatoes have perished, the beets 
have not been harvested, and the number of head of 
livestock and their productivity have been drastically 
reduced. The main thing is that the new director holds 
the proper views. 


Legal anarchy and the persecution of dissent in Lipetsk 
Oblast are gaining momentum. And the winding of this 
fly-wheel has been assisted by the “sovereign’s eye,” 
which is seemingly called upon to do just the opposite— 
guard the foundations of morality and the law. 


Scandal Over Plan To Lease Sakhalin Land 
Seemingly Political Ploy 


934C0277A Moscow ROSSIYSKAYA GAZETA 
in Russian 3 Nov 92 p 7 


[Article by Sergey Ponomarev, ROSSIYSKAYA 
GAZETA’S own correspondent, Sakhalin Oblast: “*Karl- 
son’s Flight Over Sakhalin: On Some Illusions a Propos 
of Foreign Economic Relations’’] 


[Text] 


Opinion 


So the story with the lease of land on Shikotan, which 
made quite a lot of noise, as could indeed be expected, 
ended with public embarrassment. The firm Karlson and 
Kaplan informed the Japanese Consulate in Hong Kong 
that it will not carry out this agreement, considering the 
“insistent wishes of the Japanese people and the 
demands of the Japanese government, as well as taking 
into account the fact that this agreement will complicate 
the solution of the territorial question... .” 
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Such an outcome of the deal, which the mass media of 
the neighboring country at once nicknamed “the 
Shikotan Affair,” is all the more remarkable if one takes 
into account the development of events during the 
preceding month and a half. The demarche of the 
Japanese Ministry of Foreign Affairs and the tough 
declarations of the heads of other government depart- 
ments apropos of the “crafty Russians’ were heard 
against the background of a noisy propaganda campaign 
in the Tokyo and provincial press. No less actively were 
the details of the contract discussed also on the other side 
of the Laperuza Sound: The oblast procuracy, and then 
also the members of the Small Soviet in turn recognized 
the agreement to be unlawful, and the Sakhalin newspa- 
pers tried to outdo each other in calculations of precisely 
how many—18 or 20—Russian laws were violated 
during its conclusion. 


Although in connection with what, strictly speaking, so 
much noise? Every person, in the slightest degree 
familiar with the situation in Shikotan, will say: The 
transfer by the administration of South Kurile Rayon of 
378 hectares of land for a 50-year lease to a company 
from Hong Kong little known to anyone and, moreover, 
as it turned out later, existing only on paper, from the 
very beginning recalled a subject from the theater of the 
absurd. For the Shikotan inhabitants worne out by the 
uncertainty and real unemployment, the plans of 
Karlson and Kaplan for the construction on the island of 
a complex of international hotels, a cycle track, golf 
courses, pavillions for cockfights, etc. are as remote as, 
for example, a flight to the moon or to Mars. However, 
even from the practical point of view, the project of the 
creation of a “heavenly place” for playboys from South- 
east Asia is hardly realizable—the island lost in the 
ocean has today not so much as a strip for an unexpected 
landing, or the most elementary mooring installations, 
let alone other infrastructure objects. It was no accident 
that the deputy chairman of Sakhalin Oblast, Vladimir 
Zaytsev, in an interview with the local newspaper SVO- 
BODNYY SAKHALIN, emphasized that he perceives 
the Shikotan story as an anecdote and that this contract 
cannot be carried out in principle. 


I would like to be wrong, but I am afraid that those of my 
Sakhalin interlocutors are right who regard this strange 
action as a bluff from beginning to end in the game 
which the governor of the oblast, Valentin Fedorov, and 
his entourage have been playing with the governments of 
Russia and Japan. A clear logic is observed: Now V. 
Fedorov proposes to re-create the Far Eastern Republic 
in order, “with the help of the slogan of the Far Eastern 
Republic, to exert pressure on Moscow in the ‘Kurile 
question’, now he publicly fraternizes with the Sakhalin 
Cossacks who, weapons in hand, want to defend the 
‘primordially Russian lands.’ Now a firm, not known to 
anyone, has surfaced with which, however, it is easy to 
hint to the neighbors: "If in the future, too, you will 
persist in your territorial claims, other, much more 
tractable partners will be found... .* 
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The problem, however, lies in whether they are found, 
and, even if they are found, on what conditions will they 
agree 10 cooperate with us? Having jumped at the 
investigation of the semi-criminal details of the Shikotan 
deal and attempting to investigate thoroughly the secret 
springs of this agreement, many, it seems, failed to take 
account of one important circumstance, namely: The 
qualitative aspect of the present economic relations of 
the Far Eastern region with its closest neighbors in the 
Asiatic-Pacific Ocean basin. Meanwhile from the several 
dozen joint enterprises created on Sakhalin with the 
participation of South Korean, Chinese, and New 
Zealand capital, only a handful are producing anything. 
The majority at best are engaged in barter operations and 
most often there is talk about the elementary export of 
raw materials. 


All this is no coincidence. Frequently meeting with 
entrepreneurs from South Korea and other countries of 
the Asiatic-Pacific Ocean Region, every time the ques- 
tion is raised as to why, when they gladly buy Russian 
timber, fish, peat, and other natural resources, they find 
every conceivable pretext to decline investments in the 
processing industry and the production of finished 
goods. The answer meanwhile is apparent: The uncer- 
tainty that anything will be done here with these invest- 
ments. Who will invest money in Russia if Russian 
business itself is trying with all its might to take it out of 
the country? And it is difficult to blame it for this if one 
takes into account the present exchange rate of the ruble 
in relation to the dollar and the excessively high customs 
duty of foreign export goods, which makes their import 
into Russia extremely disadvantageous. There is a two- 
fold advantage for our foreign partners: The greater part 
of the foreign exchange received by the Russian side for 
the export of its own natural resources does not return to 
the country, settling in accounts in foreign banks. 


Nevertheless, the euphoria from the active penetration 
into our domestic market of South Korean or, let us say, 
Chinese business, it would appear, is not passing. At 
times the situation recalls a subject from the famous 
children’s book on Malysh, who is waiting impatiently 
for Karlson’s flight in the hope that he will without fail 
arrange a good life for him. But here “Karlson”, and his 
partner “Kaplan” (irrespective of what they really have 
behind them) are flying in, and it turns out that it is 
essentially not worthwhile to wait for their gifts. And 
where, tell us, is the guarantee that the “trial balloon” of 
the Shikotan project has been thrown to the Japanese 
competitors, and has not been aimed straight at our 
regional leaders? So that the next time, when they will 
already talk about real projects, they would be more 
compliant and agree to any conditions. 


At the same time, V. Fedorov, the governor of Sakhalin, 
having found out about the rupture of the deal, in an 
interview with the newspaper KHOKKAYDO SIM- 
BUN, complaining about the pressure of the Japanese 
side, reported about the presence of several more pro- 
posals from foreign firms. Again a bluff? And if it is once 
again a question of a game in which the “economic 
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cooperation" card is played, does the leader of the island 
oblast understand that the trump cards today are by no 
means in his hands? 


Moscow City Administration Election Day Chosen 


934C0294B Moscow SOVETSKAYA ROSSIYA 
in Russian 29 Oct 92 p 2 


[Article by V. Polesskiy: ‘Moscow Soviet Has Decided: 
Elections Will Be Held on Sunday, 7 February’’] 


[Text] Sunday, 7 February of next year will be the day of 
elections for head of the Moscow city administration. 
This decision was made by the capital's city soviet. It was 
guided by the Russian Federation law, “On Elections of 
Head of Administration,” by the Russian Congress of 
People’s Deputies resolution of | November of last year, 
“On Organization of Executive Power in the Period of 
Radical Economic Reform,” and by the appropriate 
resolution of parliament. 


As we know, this decision has a conflicting pre-history. 
We might add that the Moscow Soviet refers to it, noting 
that the Russian President, by his edict of 6 June 1992, 
relieved G. Kh. Popov of his post as head of Moscow 
administration—“‘in violation of the effective legisla- 
tion.”’ At that time, in June, the Moscow Soviet proposed 
to the mayor that he send to the city soviet a personal 
announcement on handing over the powers and author- 
ities of head of administration. Instead, the mayor acted 
differently. He himself simply stopped fulfilling the 
duties. 


Considering this circumstance, and referring also to the 
statute of the appropriate article in the Russian Consti- 
tution, according to which acts of the president which 
contradict the Russian Federation laws do not have 
juridical force, the city soviet adopted the following 
resolution: To schedule elections and to hold them on 7 
February. We might add that the decision, whose text 
was received yesterday by the editorial office, contains, 
specifically, an instruction to the city administration (to 
Yu. M. Luzhkov) and its agencies, to the rayon soviets 
and the Zelenogradskiy City Soviet, in accordance with 
their competency as defined by law, to take measures for 
the financial, material-technical and organizational pro- 
vision of the elections, and for aiding the okrug and 
precinct commissions. 


It has been recommended to the agencies of local self- 
government, the labor collectives, the sections of the 
registered parties and mass movements that they appoint 
observers to be present at the commission meetings, in 
the electoral precincts during voting, and at the tallying 
of the election results. 
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Moscow City Government Discusses Food 
Supplies 


934C0288A Moscow NEZAVISIMAYA GAZETA 
in Russian 31 Oct 92 p 6 


[Article by Ivan Rodin: “Moscow Uses Potatoes as Cash; 
but Real Money as Usual, Is Lacking’) 


[Text] 


The Mayor's Office 


At its session last Tuesday the government of Moscow 
examined three completely different topics: it returned 
once again to laying up fruit and vegetables, and dis- 
cussed the pace of fulfillment of its program for 1992 and 
methods for utilizing industrial wastes. However, no 
matter how the conversation began on any of these 
problems, in the final analysis it boiled down to one 
thing—to money; or more accurately, to the money 
shortage. 


Oleg Virichev, who was in charge of the campaign for 
bringing in the food products, gave a brief report on the 
first point on the agenda. He reported that it is practi- 
cally completed, that the norms have been fulfilled, and 
that they are laying up more than the plan calls for. 
Mayor Yuriy Luzhkov once again remarked that Mos- 
cow's surplus vegetables might still prove useful. As 
proof of this he described his trip to Azerbaijan, where 
the local government is asking the capital of Russia to let 
them have no less than 50,000 tons of potatoes and a 
certain amount of cabbage. In exchange, they promise 
about 10,000 tons of tobacco, liquor and cotton, at 
acceptable prices, for all this. Georgia and St. Petersburg 
are also lining up to make requests. 


Konstantin Buraviev, First Vice-Premier,touched on 
another topic. As he did at the last session, he rather 
mildly reminded them that the time has come to repay 
the loan taken out to pay for the shipment of vegetables. 
However, the immediate response was that the vegetable 
sellers had not yet begun to sell the goods brought in to 
the people, and therefore they have no money. The 
sellers are demanding that the capital government agree 
to defer the loan. Mr. Buraviev took a dim view of this, 
saying that unpleasant exchanges had already taken 
place with the banks to whom Moscow had given its 
property as collateral. Incidentally, the mayor did not 
support his deputy in his “inflexible financial offensive.”’ 


Next the government heard a more than 90-minute 
report on the pace of fulfillment of its own program for 
1992. The mayor was not pleased with the report, but not 
so much with the content as with the form. He declared 
that he does not want to dramatize the situation, and 
that at the end of the year the government would report 
back to the electors of Moscow only on that which was 
actually accomplished. However, the form of the report 
does not permit one to understand just what to do and 
who is personally responsible for doing it. Konstantin 
Buraviev responded that ordinarily at this point one 
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does not speak about people, and declared that only that 
which the mayor personally takes charge of is more- 
or-less successfully completed. Yuriy Luzhkov had 
nothing to say about this; he merely instructed five of his 
personal deputies to prepare detailed reports on their 
sectors. 


Mr. Mayor also made a number of brief statements 
which reaffirmed the author's opinion that the process of 
economic reform in Moscow is subject to seasonal vari- 
ations, just like, for example, the price of tomatos in the 
market, As soon as winter begins and all sorts of opera- 
tional questions retreat into the shadows, the topic of 
socio-economic transformations once again comes to the 
forefront and defines the agenda of the capital govern- 
ment. And so Mr. Luzhkov once again brought up the 
virtually forgotten subject of privatization, which is not 
going quite as well as planned; conversion and the fate of 
the city’s VPK [Military-Industrial Complex]; and social 
defense and housing. It is likely that the problem of the 
1993 budget will soon come up, on which the opinion 
was heard at the session that it was a total shambles. The 
mayor declared that the capital authorities are not occu- 
pying themselves with policy but with the city’s 
economy, and stated with respect to those who failed to 
deliver in the sector of work assigned to them, that 
certain “organizational removals” would take place. 


One of the possible contenders for them is the head of 
the department of engineering services, Aleksandr 
Matrosov, who presented a report on a program for 
utilizing industrial wastes and control over their forma- 
tion. In spite of the fact that Mr. Minister had been held 
up to sharp criticism several times in the past, this time 
the mayor responded more favorably to the fruits of his 
labor. The program was, on the whole, adopted. Luzhkov 
merely gave orders that he beef up the part on the 
procedure for halting the activity of dangerous produc- 
tion and a system of control over the behavior of the new 
enterprises which have sprung up in the capital. Mr. 
Mayor also believes that it is necessary to work out in 
more detail the financial basis of the ‘‘anti- 
industrial-waste”’ policy of the city authorities. 


Introduction of Fiber-Optic Communication in 
Moscow Subways Detailed 


934C0288B Moscow IZVESTIYA in Russian 6 Nov 92 
Morning Edition p 8 


[Unattributed article: “Metro Is Switching to the Most 
Modern Communications” } 


[Text] By next spring one will be able to look at a map of 
the Moscow Metro and see the breadth of the new 
network of fiber-optic communication lines. 


By that time, optical cables will have been extended to 
the tunnels of all the subway lines, and will have been 
hooked up to the most modern synchronous data trans- 
mission system, supplied to Russia by Northern Telecom 
[Nozern Telekom], a major Canadian company in the 
sphere of electronics and communication. 
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As its Russian representatives informed the ITAR-TASS 
correspondent, the introduction of the new communica- 
tion system, in which the joint enterprises “‘Makomnet"’ 
and “Krouni” will be engaged, will provide significant 
relief to data communications in the capital. With the 
aid of the new communication line, enterprises which 
operate with a large volume of data—for example, tele- 
phone stations, computer and television centers—will be 
able to transmit their data in the digital range [diapa- 
zon]. At the same time the transmissions will not be 
subject to any interference whatsoever; the confidenti- 
ality of the data is guaranteed, and the transmission 
speed will increase several times. With the help of this 
system, instant hookups will be possible for subscribers 
to communication satellite ground stations. 


The contemporary level and the high degree of techno- 
logical adaptability of the system providing the work to 
the communication line, vividly characterize the fact 
that just a year ago it was forbidden to import such 
systems to the countries of the former Eastern Bloc by 
COCOM [Coordinating Committee for Multilateral 
Export Controls}, the committee on export controls from 
Western nations. 


According to the plan, personal users will be allowed to 
hook up to the new fiber-optic line by the end of next 
year. 


Moscow Soviet Deputies Deplore Media Attacks 
on ‘Representative Power’ 


934C0295B Moscow ROSSIYSKAYA GAZETA 
in Russian 4 Nov 92 p 2 


[Article by group of Moscow Soviet deputies: “How To 
Turn the Stronghold of Democracy Into a ‘Gathering of 
Reactionaries’”’] 


[Text] That which we read today in the press, which calls 
itself democratic, and that which we hear and see in the 
broadcasts of state radio and television, does not corre- 
spond, in our opinion, to any standards of political 
struggle and, alas, reminds of those recent times when 
the word “democracy” was used only with the prefix, 
“socialist.” 


In essence, a campaign has been unleashed to discredit 
the first publicly elected Russian parliament, and to 
persecute its chairman. Regardless of our attitude 
toward the politics of certain deputies and their groups 
and factions, or toward the human qualities of the 
speaker, we must understand that, by slinging mud at the 
parliament, we are undermining the faith of the Russian 
people, which has not yet gotten strong, in the value of 
democratic institutions and the principle of separation 
of powers. 


In numerous publications, information about the spe- 
cific work of the Supreme Soviet is replaced by its total 
criticism and accusations of all sins. Indicative of this is 
the position of IZVESTIYA, which, for example, on 22 
October devoted no more than 10 lines to the adoption 
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of the Law on Increasing Pensions, and almost two 
pages—to accusations levelled at the speaker, which 
were reminiscent of the well-known lampoon of B. 
Yeltsin in an Italian newspaper, reprinted at one time by 
the main party organ. Discreditation of representative 
power and appeals for disbanding the Congress and the 
Soviets—is this not a direct road back to totalitarianism? 
In this connection, we may be cautioned by the fact that 
the constant badgering of the Supreme Soviet chairman 
followed immediately after his public announcement 
about the rebirth in Russia of such methods well known 
from the totalitarian past as political investigations and 
shadowing. And the announcements to the effect that 
their object has once again become the White House, at 
whose walls many of us stood in those August days... 


Then, in August of 91, the newspapers wrote about the 
Russian parliament as the stronghold of freedom and 
democracy. Yet today the newspapers call it a gathering 
place for reactionaries. However, the make-up of the 
parliament has remained practically unchanged. Today 
social consciousness is being strongly invaded by the 
thought that the Supreme Soviet is the main obstacle on 
the path to reforms and the main reason for their failure. 
Yet is not the legislative basis for the transition to a 
market—the laws on ownership, entrepreneurial 
activity, and privatization—is this not the child of the 
Supreme Soviet? And are the failures in implementing 
reform, the exacerbation of the crisis, and the growth of 
social tensions not explained by the actions of executive 
power, including also by the ignoring of Russian laws 
and resolutions of the Supreme Soviet and the Congress 
of People’s Deputies? Nevertheless, these questions are 
nothing other than a forbidden topic for most of the 
mass media. The parliament is at fault for everything, 
the parliament is preparing a reactionary overthrow. 
Down with it, down with it! These are the basic motives 
of their announcements. 


For us, the deputies of the Moscow Soviet, such an 
attitude by the mass media, a 1 80-degree turnaround in 
their position is, alas, nothing new. The campaign to 
discredit the representatives of Russian power which has 
developed today is following the model developed in 
Moscow. Consisting by two-thirds of deputies elected in 
1990 from the lists of “Democratic Russia,” the Moscow 
Soviet already in ‘91 became, judging by the Moscow 
press, a hindrance to “democratic” and ‘‘market”’ 
reforms implemented by the “most progressive” (con- 
sisting by nine-tenths of the old nomenclature) Moscow 
government. 


And all this was because the Moscow Soviet insisted and 
still insists on the unconditional fulfillment of Russian 
laws, and on repealing and protesting unlawful decisions 
of the executive power—the decisions which cleared the 
road for nomenclature privatization. These were deci- 
sions on management of city property which infringed 
on the right of ordinary Moscow residents: Decisions on 
the sale of residential buildings together with their resi- 
dents to commercial structures, on evicting with the aid 
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of armed detachments children's institutions and cul- 
tural institutions from the buildings which they occupy, 
and on leasing huge land plots for a mere pittance. The 
Moscow Soviet has spoken out against holding multiple 
offices in the organs of power and in the commercial 
structures. It insists that the capital militia be headed by 
a professional. It demands that the funds obtained from 
the sale of humanitarian aid be returned by the city 
administration to be handed out to the poor, and not to 
disappear in the depths of Moscow trade. The Moscow 
Soviet is not ratifying the city budget, in which the 
Moscow prime minister, who has excelled at getting 
funds from the federal authorities, does not want to show 
the profits earned by the city and comprising, according 
to the calculations of deputies, tens of billions of rubles. 
It is of all this that the “policy of counter-reform” 
consists, which is being implemented by Moscow’s organ 
of representative power. 


We are not at all inclined to idealize the work of the 
Moscow Soviet. Who should know the shortcomings of 
its work better than we do. We are also far from 
idealizing the laws adopted by the Supreme Soviet. 
Many of them require clarification already today. More- 
over, some laws are clearly lacking. In this connection, 
we would like to focus the attention of the Russian 
parliamentarians on the fact that the law on the status of 
Moscow which was adopted in its first reading is not 
being reviewed in its second reading, while its text is 
undergoing principle changes for some unknown reason. 
Until the adoption of this law, which is called upon to 
confirm the powers and authorities of the organ of 
representative power—one of the largest subjects of the 
Federative Agreement, secured in the Russian Federa- 
tion law, “On the Kray and Oblast Soviet and the Kray 
and Oblast Administration,” Moscow is living de-facto 
under the edict of the president. Nevertheless, sociolo- 
gists testify: ““The portion of Moscow residents who trust 
the supreme executive power has dropped from 40 
percent in March to 18 percent in August.” The latter 
indicater is the minimal one in Russia. We consider this 
tendency to be very dangerous. 


[Signed] Moscow Soviet Deputies: Lev IVANOV, 
Viadimir IVANOV, Aleksey POGORILYY, Igor 
DMITRIYEVSKIY, Sergey KOLBANOV, Aleksandr 
BOGOLYUBOV, Viktor BULGAKOV, Vladimir KOZ- 
MIDIADI, Serey KORNEV, Sergey OSETROV, 
Aleksandr PRUDNIKOV, Oleg KACHALIN, Vladimir 
DAYNEKO, Aleksandr LOMDIS, Viktor KUZIN, Ana- 
toliy ZHELUDKOV, Yuriy SHCHMYRKOV, 
Vyacheslav TITOV, Valeriy POPOV, German BYKOV, 
and Andrey BABUSHKIN. 


Continued Increase of Moscow Crime Rate 
Examined 

934C0295A Moscow ROSSIYSKIYE VESTI in Russian 
6 Nov 92 p 1 


[Article by Viktor Romanchin: “It Is Easier To Find a 
Good Oppositioner in Moscow Than a Good Militia- 
man’’] 
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[Text] The criminal situation in the capital is extremely 
tense. In the 10 months of this year, the number of 
crimes has increased by 21.2 percent, while the number 
of crimes involving the use of a weapon has increased by 
four times. 


The Moscow government has found the work of the 
GUVD [Internal Affairs Main Administration] on com- 
batting crime to be unsatisfactory. 


We asked Russian Minister of Internal Affairs Viktor 
Yerin to comment on the situation which has arisen in 
the Moscow militia: 


“It is difficult for Murashov to manage such a huge, 
specific militia collective. The absence of professional 
knowledge and skill is apparent. We gave much help to 
the Moscow GUVD: We corrected the actions of the 
chief and repealed unsuccessfully adopted decisions. | 
repeatedly punished Murashov for a number of serious 
miscalculations.”’ 


The fact that we must strengthen the leadership of the 
GUVD evokes no doubt. 


Within two weeks, the GUVD collegium, working in 
conjunction with the Moscow government, must develop 
a program for combatting crime. Will Arkadiy Murashov 
remain at the helm? In the opinion of the Moscow 
authorities, the capital’s militia is so corrupted that the 
replacement of its leader will accomplish little. 


Police Raid on Vietnamese Workers’ Housing in 
Moscow Viewed 


934C0294A Moscow IZVESTIYA in Russian 7 Nov 92 
Morning Edition p 7 


[Article by Boris Vinogradov: “Pogrom Under a Code 
Name”’] 


[Text] Rumors to the effect that the internal affairs 
agencies conducted an indiscriminate search of the Viet- 
namese residents living in building No 5 on Gospitalnyy 
Val have been circulating throughout Moscow for the 
second week now, acquiring more and more detective- 
style details. They say that this was a raid within the 
framework of an operation under the code name of 
either “Tral” or ““Gastroler,” as a result of which many 
valuables were confiscated, certificates discovered, and 
attempts thwarted... 


What really happened? As we were told in the Moscow 
GUVD [Internal Affairs Main Administration] Public 
Relations Center, on 27 October there really was an 
operation on investigating the build ng inhabited by the 
Vietnamese. There were sufficient grounds for con- 
ducting such an investigation. 


According to the documents, this building is leased by 
the Russian association for foreign economic activity 
‘*Pallada.” “Exhibits of goods” made in Vietnam were to 
be housed there. In essence, however, this hotel-style 
building is used not entirely according to its purpose. Its 
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rooms are jammed full of bales of consumer goods, in 
which the Vietnamese entrepreneurs trade. In other 
words, the representatives of over 130 small trade asso- 
Ciations are taking shelter under the auspices of ‘‘Pal- 
lada.”’ 


The chief of the Moscow GUVD Special Service Admin- 
istration First Section, V. Seroshtan, responded to the 
question posed by our editorial staff, saying that at the 
order of the deputy chief of the Moscow Criminal 
Investigations Main Administration, I. Khrapov, a raid 
was conducted with participation of around 100 associ- 
ates of MUR [Moscow Criminal Investigations], UBEP 
[expansion not given] (the former OBKhSS [Department 
for Combatting Misappropriation of Socialist Property 
and Speculation]), the special services and OMON [Spe- 
cial Purpose Militia Detachment] for the purpose of 
verifying the personal documents, property and baggage 
of the Vietnamese citizens. This action was prompted, as 
V. Seroshtan pointed out, by the complaints received 
from local residents and by a number of articles 
appearing in the Moscow newspapers about the “unfa- 
vorable situation’’ on Gospitalnyy Val. Minister V. 
Yerin himself gave the order to “get to the bottom of the 
matter.” 


According to the summaries of the MVD [Ministry of 
Internal Affairs], the assignment was carried out success- 
fully: Around 200 Vietnamese were checked, 28 persons 
with expired visas were found, 300 kilograms of medi- 
cines were confiscated from the rooms, along with sev- 
eral ingots of metal “‘of a grey color,” goods covered with 
metal “of a yellow color,” money, and personal use 
items. There seem to be no complaints from the “‘oppo- 
side side’’ regarding the actions of the militia. 


I visited this building and would like to present the 
opinion of the “other side.” The general director of 
‘*Pallada,” A. Vulenov, writes in his statement addressed 
to Moscow Soviet Chairman N. Gonchar that the 
building and the service facilities of the Vietnamese 
firms were subjected to search ‘with the grossest viola- 
tions of all standards of criminal-procedural legislation 
in effect in the Russian Federation.’’ Many of the Viet- 
namese were beaten, during the search it was not 
announced that a criminal case had been filed against 
them or that someone was suspected of being an acces- 
sory to legal violations. 


Over 30 citizens of the SRV [Socialist Republic of 
Vietnam] now maintain that a total of 12,667,380 rubles 
(R) were taken away from them (we must assume this 
was their trade capital), $97,459 U.S. dollars, 205 
German marks, medicines valued at R20,000, and gold 
items weighing 300 grams. Moreover, the “expropria- 
tors,” armed with automatic weapons and pistols, acted 
without the invitation of witnesses, without formulation 
of protocols at the site of the confiscation, and without 
the sanction of the procurator. ‘It was clearly a case of 
unsanctioned and totally unprovoked gross tyranny 
against foreign citizens and their property,” A. Bulanov 
stated in his announcement. 
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The SRV embassy in Moscow sent a note to the Russian 
Federation MFA [Ministry of Foreign Affairs], 
demanding that competent agencies investigate the inci- 
dent on the basis of the law and the principles of human 
rights. The embassy expresses the hope that the matter 
will be reviewed in accordance with the spirit of the 
traditional friendship and cooperation between our two 
countries. 


One of my interlocutors on this topic was the deputy 
chief of the Moscow Criminal Investigations Section, A. 
Belov, who, I might add, participated in the raid on 
Gospitalnyy Val. He believes that under current condi- 
tions, when often there are not many standard statutes to 
go by and the status of foreigners, including Vietnamese, 
located in the capital is not clearly defined, the militia 
finds itself in a difficult position. And is it really up to it 
alone to bring about order in places where the elements 
of a wild market are raging, where the rules of civilized 
trade and normal business have been forgotten? This is 
already a question for the legislators and the govern- 
ment. 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


U.S.-Russian Uranium Trade Agreements 
Criticized 


Sale of Weapons-Grade Uranium 


934P0011A Moscow MOSKOVSKIYE NOVOSTI 
in Russian No 43, 25 Oct 92 p 21 


[Article by Vladimir Kiselev: “Whom Is the Enriched 
Uranium Enriching?”’} 


[Text] Our atomic century has never known such a thing! 
Russia is selling the United States highly enriched ura- 
nium [HEU] from the warheads of missiles. The recent 
enemy against whom these very missiles were targeted for 
decades is to reprocess the nuclear charges into fuel for 
peaceful nuclear power stations. However, one opinion is 
that the contract deprives the Russian nuclear industry of 
prospects for development, and that its demise is inevi- 
table. 


Nonsecret Secrets 


For almost a third of a century we were engaged with the 
United States in a senseless buildup of nuclear muscle. 
With the advent of the age of disarmament the question 
inevitably arose: What is to be done with the warheads? 
And then the idea turned up (in American heads, I am 
convinced) to sell the hundreds of tonnes of HEU freed 
up to partners across the ocean. Talks on this were 
initiated in December of last year. Two American com- 
panies were to convert up to 90 percent of the concen- 
trated charges for bombs into low-enriched uranium 
[LEU] fuel for power engineering. After the initial con- 
tracts had been concluded they reckoned to obtain more 
profit from the resale of Russian uranium. But the 
government took matters into its own hands. On 28 
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August General Burns from the U.S. Department of 
Energy and Deputy Minister Yegorov from the Russian 
Federation Ministry of Atomic Energy initialed the 
agreement. It was to be approved by the end of the year. 


Russian uranium is less expensive than American ura- 
nium. And indeed it is much more profitable to convert 
the imported weapons-grade uranium into uranium for 
power production: There are no mines, no conversion 
facilities, no enrichment plants. If you know how, you 
can dilute highly concentrated uranium with natural 
uranium. 


Mr. Sewell from the U.S. Department of Energy 
explained that this deal would not even place any addi- 
tional burden on the federal budget because the Russian 
raw materials would be purchased with the money saved 
on enrichment of their own. Moreover, the cost of 
electric power could be reduced for the 18 percent of 
American producers and consumers who receive their 
electricity from nuclear power stations. 


In the opinion of the leadership in the Ministry of 
Atomic Energy the enriched uranium can bring Russia 
several billion of the dollars that it needs so much. And 
indeed, the headache of where to store nuclear materials 
and how to prevent their accidental use or theft is also 
relieved. 


And the main thing: While weapons-grade uranium is 
held in storage it is always possible to put it back into 
bombs quite quickly. What a turn—beating swords into 
plowshares! 


But why did the world learn of the unprecedented 
agreement from the Bush Administration only after 
lengthy secret (that is how they have it in the American 
press) negotiations? 


State Department representatives to whom the NEW 
YORK TIMES referred explain this as a reluctance to 
make the Russian military people nervous because, they 
say, some of them are saying that they have been 
betrayed and that Russia’s nuclear sword has been 
blunted. 


I contacted the commander-in-chiet of Strategic Rocket 
Forces, Igor Smirnov. He had heard; their specialists had 
in fact not been invited to the preparations for the 
negotiations. 


“There is no need for this. Better to have fewer weapons 
but of better quality,” the deputy minister of atomic 
energy, Nikolay Yegorov, explained. ‘But no one made a 
secret of the negotiations. They were initiated at the 
Kurchatov Institute and continued up in the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs skyscraper on Smolenskaya Square. 
Undoubtedly representatives of the Tekhsnabeksport 
and Shishkin personally participated. 


The mention of Tekhsnabeksport is not fortuitous, for it 
is this association, now a joint-stock company, that for 
more than 20 years has been the monopoly representa- 
tive of our country in the world uranium market. 
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But Albert Shishkin, the general director of Tekhsnabek- 
sport, has said that his firm did not take part in the 
negotiations. He personally was not in the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, nor anywhere else. According to his 
information, a joint venture will be set up for the sale of 
highly enriched uranium. And in general this subject is 
extremely delicate and the negotiations were confiden- 
tial. 


The minister of atomic energy, Viktor Mikhaylov, 
assessed a public statement from the White House about 
the purchase of weapons-grade uranium as somewhat 
premature. “We did not have an agreement as the 
Americans have said. But the presidential team probably 
thought that it was a trump card in the election mara- 
thon.” But the minister had difficulty in explaining the 
differences between his closest aides. ‘You can be con- 
vinced for yourself that there is no secret stamp here,” 
and he showed the initialed agreement across the broad 
table. However, he declined a request to provide a copy 
for MOSKOVSKIYE NOVOSTI experts to study the 
terms. 


Be that as it may, the many months of silence have been 
broken. Even our president has appeared on television 
with a positive assessment of the upcoming deal. 


An Epistolary Novel 


One after another three letters with keen objections to 
the sale of weapons-grade uranium arrived in the Min- 
istry of Atomic Energy from the Uralsk Electrochemical 
Combine, the country’s largest producer of enriched 
uranium, until recently better known as Sverdlovsk-44. 
A mutiny aboard ship! In the atomic department, where 
there is the strictest centralization and subordination is 
held as sacred as it is in the army, free-thinking is not 
welcome. 


I telephoned the combine. The leadership’s attitude was 
sour; they are expecting some reaction from the offices in 
the capital. 


“The Uralsk people have misgivings that the fuel 
obtained from the weapons-grade uranium may supplant 
their product in a uranium market that is already totally 
saturated,” the chief of the Ministry of Atomic Energy 
Main Administration for Science and Technology, Yev- 
geniy Mikerin, explained. “They are afraid of losing the 
dollars that they earn from exports of LEU. And this 
even after all the annual deductions of tens of millions.” 


Paradoxical though it may be, the Ministry of Atomic 
Energy wins whatever the case. The small flow of hard 
currency from the enterprise will flow into the ministry’s 
account. Then, however, the combine will simply come 
to a standstill. 


“This is certainly possible,” Mikerin agreed. “If the 
Americans do not yield part of the market, a number of 
their own enrichment plants will not close.”’ 
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But those distant colleagues are in no hurry with the 
promises. An army of unemployed brings them little joy 
either. In any event, no such scenario is stipulated in the 
initialed agreement. 


The president of Russia's representative for Sverdlovsk 
Oblast, Vitaliy Mashkov, has also sounded the alarm. He 
worked for many years in the nuclear industry and he 
believes that it is capable not only of saving itself but also 
of pulling the entire country out of the breach. By selling 
the weapons-grade uranium for immediate profit we 
deprive the sector of prospects for development. 


Mashkov drew the attention of the chief of the Russian 
Federation presidential Control Department, Yuriy 
Boldyrev, to this. After a long face-to-face talk he sent 
him a package—a protest against the deal that is being 
prepared, and proposals for the reorganization of the 
nuclear industry. 


I followed the path of the letter. It was passed from 
Boldyrev’s apparatus to Yegor Gaydar’s secretariat, and 
from there to the department that deals with the defense 
complex and conversion. One more somersault and it 
arrives in the Ministry of Atomic Energy. Here the letter 
is now known as an Official request from a deputy 
(Mashkov is a people’s deputy of Russia). One- 
and-a-half months later an aide to the minister prepared 
a response. Let me remind you that it is precisely 
officials from the Ministry of Atomic Energy who are 
now implementing their own idea of selling HEU to 
America. The situation is painfully familiar. Nothing has 
changed in this country. Mashkov determined to break 
the vicious circle of officials. We met. 


“The Russian atomic people have a number of technol- 
Ogies that are the best in the world, they are five to 10 
years ahead of the Americans, particularly in isotope 
separation,” Mashkov said. “The centrifuge enrichment 
method is an order of magnitude better than their 
diffusion method and the energy consumption is 20 
times less. After we reequipped our four enrichment 
combines by changing from diffusion to centrifuge we 
freed up the equivalent of three Leningrad nuclear power 
Stations. 


“While we sat behind the iron curtain we used to malign 
warheads that no one needed and had nowhere to go, but 
the Americans controlled 50 percent of the world ura- 
nium market and they were unruffled. But suddenly we 
also started actively to penetrate it. The United States is 
accusing us of dumping. But are already opening up the 
shops at our top secret combines to the general view. So 
how is it a question of dumping? That was a shock! The 
Americans were sure that the Russians were just drag- 
ging along behind them. It turned out that the reverse 
was true. The very complicated centrifuge design was not 
just a single unit; millions have been produced in series 
production. It became clear that the prime cost of 
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Russian enriched uranium is much lower than the Amer- 
ican enriched uranium; we are very competitive and we 
are no longer satisfied with a paltry five percent of the 
world market. 


There is yet another nuance. Centrifuge production was 
developed with spare capacity. However, Chernobyl 
occurred and disarmament started. Instead of the 
expected rapid growth in nuclear power engineering, 
what followed was a recession. And the separation facil- 
ities cannot close down, this would destroy them. In this 
Situation it would be like death if the nuclear industry 
were to be left without a market in which to sell. 


“According to the predictions, in 1995 the 100,000 
tonnes of uranium in the West will have been exhausted. 
And many long-term agreements will expire. A won- 
derful opportunity to squeeze market competitors. But 
do not put if off, a bird in the hand is worth two in the 
bush; do it as soon as possible. We already plan to launch 
the weapons-grade uranium. Quite a miserly quantity— 
500 tonnes in 20 years. But this is a special product: 
30-32 tonnes of reactor uranium can be obtained from it, 
but the uranium market is very sensitive to any fluctua- 
tion. 


“The Americans will cover their own needs with our 
HEU. It is a fine thing to make savings and obtain a 
breathing space to modernize their own obsolete produc- 
tion facilities. So, we have lost the war for the market 
before it has even begun.” 


Is the Devil So Terrible? 


The sheet of paper is dotted with figures. Finally the 
chief of the department of theory of nuclear reactors at 
the Russian Scientific Center at the Kurchatov Institute, 
Doctor of Technical Sciences Yasen Shevelev, sets his 
pen aside: “This is not at all what I expected...” 


I had gone tu Shevelev to ask him to analyze the way in 
which events may unfold. 


The possible situation was deliberately made as acute as 
possible: The United States obtains |,000 tonnes of our 
weapons-grade uranium. 


“That is enough to operate all American industrial 
reactors for a minimum of 10 years. Or all the reactors in 
the world for 2.5 years. The scales of its introduction into 
the existing market are so great that competition 
between this method and the traditional method of 
meeting the needs of nuclear power stations is inevitable. 
Consequently, domestic competition will start even in 
the Russian nuclear industry, because people will buy 
either weapons-grade uranium or LEU. There will be 
agreement to increase quotas only if we lower the price of 
raw materials. For economic considerations, the military 
uranium will undoubtedly win because it has already 
been produced, there is no demand for it, and conse- 
quently it has zero price. Then the separation industry 
will close down. In short, a company that possesses both 
potential flows of uranium should give some hard 
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thought to the fate of its own peaceful component and 
act more circumspectly. The more so since the money 
obtained both for the weapons-grade uranium and for 
the LEU can be the same.” 


This opinion was supported by the director of a private 
economic research center, Doctor of Technical Sciences 
Anatoliy Klimenko, who also added that creating ura- 
nium reserves is one of the most profitable kinds of 
capital investment. According to the long-term predic- 
tions the market price for it will rise. There will be an end 
to inexpensive resources. And if we ruin the separation 
industry, then by the middle of the next century they will 
be selling to us at gigantic prices. 


The minister of atomic energy, Doctor of Technical 
Sciences Viktor Mikhaylov, does not see any danger in 
the emergence of two competing fuel flows. True, he does 
make the reservation that the quantities of HEU put 
onto the market should be relatively small and their 
appearance there should not in any way reduce our 
quotas. This is his main requirement for signing the 
agreement. If the Americans cannot reach a compromise 
on the antidumping campaign, the minister said, ‘‘I shall 
first appeal to Gaydar: They have duped us, it is time to 
end it. But as to who will dilute the uranium and in what 
quantities, that is a technical matter.” 


A Coming Together 


I talked with many nuclear experts about the upcoming 
agreement. Including the director of the Russian 
Academy of Sciences Institute of Nuclear Safety, Doctor 
of Physicomathematical Sciences Leonid Bolshov; Gen- 
eral Leonid Petukhov, who for a long time headed the 
main administration for nuclear weapons production in 
the Ministry of Medium Machine Building; Anatoliy 
Nikhamkin, laboratory chief in the Russian Scientific 
Center at the Kurchatov Institute; and independent 
expert Viktor Bobrov. And each one of them illuminated 
some new, sometimes totally unexpected facet. I am 
firmly convinced that the advisability of selling weap- 
ons-grade uranium should be discussed not only by 
officials in Ministry of Atomic Energy offices but also 
the producers, environmentalists, and foreign intelli- 
gence analysts—the broadest possible circle. I do not 
know whether we will gain or lose by signing the agree- 
ment. I fear that no one in the country yet knows that... 


From a conversation with Gennadiy Kondobayev, peo- 
ple’s deputy of Russia and member of the Supreme 
Soviet Committee for Industry and Power Engineering: 
“‘In December Bush plans to come to Russia. And I think 
that he is more than likely to sign a weapons-grade 
uranium agreement with Yeltsin. 


“IT am concerned that they will advise him thus: Every- 
thing is fine, we will soon be disarming, and we will be 
getting hard currency. And they will remain silent about 
the fact that it is possibly a blow against our own leading 
technology.” 
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Returning to What Has Been Printed 


In issue No. 23 of MOSKOVSKIYE NOVOSTI this year 
we talked about how the country has lost for a minimum 
of 10 years the right to handle its own emeralds. All of 
them, down to the last little stone, are slipping away 
from us across country to abroad. We have even pledged 
to deliver more than we recover. The shortfall will be 
made up from Gokhran. And they are paying us not in 
hard currency but in rubles, at prices that are indecently 
low. 


The Russian emerald mines belong to the Ministry of 
Atomic Energy. 


Prospecting Without Work 


I was immediately telephoned by several people, saying 
the same thing: A protocol of intent has been signed to 
construct a turnkey separation facility in China, fitted 
Out with the most up-to-date equipment. Our skills 
honed over 30 years, we have kept it top secret. And 
now... 


“A normal commercial deal.”’ The chief of a Ministry of 
Atomic Energy Main Administration, Yevgeniy Mik- 
erin, assuaged my emotions. Yes, the equipment is the 
latest series produced equipment, but we are not trans- 
ferring the technology for making it. And we stipulate 
definitely in the contract that it is forbidden to copy it or 
re-export it.“ 


But I remain convinced that in China, where not even 
inspectors from the International Atomic Energy Agency 
are allowed access to military facilities, it is in the 
practical sense impossible to track how our technology is 
being used. Moreover, uranium for nuclear weapons can 
be obtained on the centrifuge machines. And China is 
not a signatory to the international nonproliferation 
treaty. 


It is not even a question of us perhaps cutting ourselves 
off from existing and possible uranium markets... 


Antidumping Pact on Reactor-Grade Uranium 


934P0011B Moscow KOMMERSANT in Russian 
No 38, 19-25 Oct 92 p 4 


[Untitled article by Sergey Lavrov] 


[Text] As KOMMERSANT No. 13 reported, agreement 
has been reached between Russia and the United States to 
impose strict limits on exports of Russian uranium prod- 
ucts to the United States in exchange for an end to the 
antidumping investigation into the Russian supplier. On 
19 October the U.S. Department of Commerce issued an 
official statement on the signing of this document. 


KOMMERSANT experts suggest that the problems in 
the uranium trade between Russia and the United States 
are in no way removed by this agreement. Its chief result 
will apparently be a buildup of uranium exports to the 
United States through middlemen. 
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The agreements concluded between the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the Russian Ministry of Atomic 
Energy, and also by corresponding departments in 
Ukraine, Kazakhstan, Uzbekistan, Kyrgyzstan, and 
Tajikistan, provide for import quotas over the next eight 
years for imports by the United States of all uranium 
products from these countries (uranium ore, uranium 
hexafluoride, LEU, and weapons-grade uranium), and 
the size of the quotas will depend on the price of 
uranium ore on the spot market (the one-off contracts 
market). At any given moment this price is lower than 
the benchmark price, taken as the readout level, and so 
the quota equals zero. 


At the same time the United States has halted the 
antidumping investigation against the uranium 
exporters in the republics of the former USSR, while 
threatening to impose enormous tariffs for exports from 
these countries that are unacceptable. 


The agreement with Russia has still not entered into 
force legally. The fact is that the sides signed it condi- 
tionally. Before 2 December the American side is to 
formulate a response to additional conditions from 
Russia, and if this response is negative the agreement 
will not legally enter into force. It is the opinion of 
KOMMERSANT experts that the chief condition will be 
Russia’s refusal to provide the U.S. Department of 
Commerce with the documents it demanded on uranium 
exports from Russia to other countries. 


Russian LEU for nuclear power stations, deliveries of 
which were the main cause of the conflict, are signifi- 
cantly less expensive and more competitive than Amer- 
ican LEU. Experts note that the agreement does promise 
Russia certain opportunities for the official export of 
uranium products to the United States, and in this sense 
should be regarded as a success: At the time the agree- 
ment was signed Russia was threatened with a total 
blockade against direct deliveries. But overall the Rus- 
sian uranium trade with America has sustained a severe 
blow this year. Because of the restrictions associated 
with the antidumping investigation, since the beginning 
of the year not a single delivery has been made officially, 
and renewal of them is being postponed for an indefinite 
period. 


It is the opinion of experts that in Russia it will be very 
complicated to make up for this loss by increasing 
deliveries to the European market because realistic 
opportunities for sending them there have in the main 
been exhausted. Moreover, the European producers of 
uranium products have for several years now been 
bombarding the bodies of the EC with similar com- 
plaints about dumping, trying to get restrictions on 
imports of Russian uranium, and, as before, this threat 
must be taken into account. 


The experts suggest that the result of the blockade 
against direct Russian exports of uranium to the United 
States will be a buildup of its exports through middlemen 
using various kinds of operations known in the uranium 
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market as “flag swapping.”’ To this end the Russian 
supplier (the Tekhsnabeksport company) can use a 
number of companies in Germany and other European 
countries connected with it by official and confidential 
cooperation agreements. 


It is precisely with this that the American side’s demand 
to provide information on all world exports of Russian 
uranium is concerned, and the refusal of the Russian side 
to provide such information is one of the additional 
conditions on whose attainment the entry of the present 
agreement into force depends. 


So the Russian government faces a choice that is 
extremely important for exporters—legal control of 
exports, or uncontrolled but quite legal exports. 


Russian Goods Face Trade Barriers on 
International Market 


934A0210A Moscow ROSSIYSKIYE VESTI in Russian 
6 Nov 92 p 3 


[Article by Sergey Alekseyev: ‘Markets Are Not Divided 
Up, They Are Won; On Russian Discrimination 
Abroad”’] 


[Text] “Markets are not divided up, they are won.” That 
is a popular expression among businessmen throughout 
the world. Russia is becoming convinced of its truth 
every day. The disintegration of the USSR has in fact led 
to a visible round of struggle for a re-structuring of the 
international market. But alas, it is being formulated by 
far not in our favor. Under conditions of weak export 
and the lack of serious programs for maintaining it, our 
country has fewer and fewer chances to retain even those 
trade footholds in which we have been traditionally 
strong. Not to mention development of new ones. The 
recent wave of anti-dumping procedures against our 
exporters and the story of the Indian deal with Glavko- 
smos [Main Space Administration] have shown that the 
methods of pressure exerted by the West on competitors 
and the narrowing of their capacities in trade are 
becoming ever more refined. The industrially developed 
countries skillfully guard their own economies against 
the excessive penetration of outsiders. It is not that the 
traditional methods of protectionism are fading into the 
past. They still remain. But others are getting stronger. In 
the West, unlike here, ever more attention is being given 
to non-tariff methods of protection against foreign part- 
ners. Among these have traditionally been quotas on 
import or export of goods. They extend primarily to the 
import of raw materials, agricultural goods, textiles, 
steel, medicines, automobiles, vessels, certain types of 
machine tools, certain high technologies, and others. 


These measures would not be surprising if they were not 
most often used selectively, in relation to certain goods 
from a specific country. Especially if these goods may 
prove to be sufficiently competitive on the local market. 
In Europe there are strict quotas on the supply of 
aluminum from the former USSR. Everyone knows that 
China is the largest producer of high-quality textiles. Yet 
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the European quotas on their import are immeasurably 
less than the this country’s export capacities. In other 
words, the Western countries, in protecting local pro- 
ducers, intentionally overlook the exporter’s potential 
share of the market. 


They also afford protection by more refined methods: 
While talking about “unfair trade,” they initiate anti- 
dumping procedures against competitors. 
ROSSIYSKIYE VESTI has already written about the 
fact that our inexpensive and competitive refrigerators, 
pianos, alarm clocks, toys-—around 12 product titles in 
all—have recently become the victims of these proce- 
dures in Europe. The exporters of aluminum from the 
former USSR are under the threat of anti-dumping 
investigation. Very high compensation duties are being 
introduced against sellers. This was the case in the 
United States with enriched uranium from the USSR. 
The sanctions were adopted not without pressure on the 
part of the French companies—the largest sellers of 
uranium in the United States. 


Obstacles to the import of certain goods do not neces- 
sarily have to be placed directly at the border. Many 
exporters know that customs duties in Japan are tradi- 
tionally low. Yet it is a known fact how clever the 
Japanese are in discriminating against import goods 
within the country with the aid of a strict system of 
taxation. For example, the tax rates for foreign and local 
goods may almost coincide. That is how it should be. 
Otherwise, conditions for fair competition will not be 
created for national and foreign goods. However, the 
trick may be that the taxes are collected on the value of 
the import, including the customs duties and other 
revenues, while the taxes on domestic goods are com- 
puted on the basis of much lower wholesale prices. 


Before your goods successfully pass through the tax 
“sieve,” various purely technical barriers may arise in 
their path. Thus, according to European regulations, 
each of our airplanes must be standardized down to the 
rivet. Only the Yak-40 and the Yak-42 meet these 
requirements. Yet they too are not insured against the 
possibility that at some time they will be refused permis- 
sion to land at major airports in Europe, citing such 
small details as excess engine noise. 


In order to somehow ease the negative impression of 
strict protectionist measures, they are trying to present 
them in the West as mutual agreements, the ‘“voluntary- 
compulsory” curtailment of export or ‘‘organized”’ trade. 
The industrially developed countries use these agree- 
ments primarily for limiting export from the developing 
countries. These measures are also directed against the 
former socialist countries, since they in fact represent 
agreements on division of the market in favor of national 
industry and to the detriment of foreign producers. 


On the whole, according to the data of GATT [General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade], in the mid-80’s there 
were 94 programs in effect for limiting import in the 
industrially developed countries, encompassing a large 
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volume of trade and commodity nomenclature. In the 
United States, Japan and the EEC [European Economic 
Community], up to half of all import is under state 
control. The Western countries are pulling strings in 
every way possib/e for their exporters. They grant them 
priority credits, sizeable insurance, etc. 


Trade limitations for political motives occupy a special 
place in the West. We are speaking here of discrimina- 
tion primarily against the former communist countries. 
The proclaimed primary goal of American foreign policy 
is not to allow or to reduce to a minimum the clear or 
potential threat to the United States’s national interests 
throughout the world. In accordance with this, all states 
are broken down into seven groups, depending on their 
hostility to American interests. The very last group 
includes North Korea, Cuba and Iraq, and there is an 
economic blockade against them. Up until now, the 
former USSR has been in the same group as it was under 
Brezhnev. 


In regard to most of the former communist block coun- 
tries, strict control is retained, as before, over the export 
of scientific-intensive products and high technologies. 
There are laws in the United States which prohibit 
international cooperation in space. We can count only 
on non-commercial scientific-technical cooperation with 
them in this sphere, since, according to the law on 
financing the National Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration (NASA), foreigners cannot participate in its pro- 
grams. The export of American satellites abroad for the 
purpose of their launch by Soviet booster rockets is 
prohibited. Russia’s entry into the European space 
market is hindered for approximately the same reasons. 


In the West they do not stop at forcing competitors out 
of their traditional markets and not allowing them into 
new ones. There are known cases, especially in Latin 
America, when the United S.ates, referring to bilateral 
agreements, prohibited third countries from using our 
goods and services. 


The incident with the Glavkosmos Indian deal showed 
that we must be very careful in joining with multilateral 
regimes such as COCOM [Coordinating Committee on 
Multilateral Export Controls], in which the key positions 
are also held by one country. We must think not only 
about the possible consequences of such steps for our 
exporters and partners, but also about our reputation. 
The scandal with delivery of our engines to India did not 
cause us any material loss. However, it dealt us a moral 
blow, representing us as being a country which suppos- 
edly does not adhere to the internationally accepted rules 
of the game. 


On the whole, however, there are indicators of the fact 
that there is, it seems, some relaxation in the multilateral 
regimes of export control in regard to Russia. It is now 
permitted to supply us with previously prohibited fiber- 
optic technology. COCOM, as we know, has adopted a 
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resolution to invite the Commonwealth states to partic- 
ipate in a forum On cooperation under this organization. 
However, Russia has not yet received an official invita- 
tion, 


Despite these good will gestures on the part of the West, 
we should hardly expect any serious liberalization of 
trade in scientific-intensive products in the future. The 
rivalry in this market will become even more acute. We 
are ready to present serious competition to the West in 
the field of shipbuilding, as well as in atomic, fiber-optic, 
aviation-space and other sectors. The MVES [Ministry 
of Foreign Economic Relations] is developing a program 
directed at increasing Russia's share in the market on 
nuclear fuel cycle products from 7 percent at the present 
time to 40 percent by 1997. 


Our share of world trade in space services is also immea- 
surably small as compared with our capacities. Last year, 
the former USSR concluded only $50 million worth of 
contracts. This comprises 0.1-0.2 percent of the world 
space market, which is evaluated at $4-5 billion annu- 
ally. 


According to the evaluations of MVES experts, by the 
mid-90’s we mey expect an increase in the currency 
revenues by at least $5-6 billion annually if the discrim- 
ination against Russian scientific-intensive export on the 
part of the West stops. 


We must more actively defend our economic interests. 
Russia has already achieved some success: It has won the 
deliveries of rocket engines to India. The United States, 
it seems, is ready to review its decision to introduce 
anti-dumping duties on uranium from our country, and 
also to reject the introduction of similar duties on 
Russian steel, aluminum, and other goods. 


Pavel Bunich on Ways To Boost Foreign Trade 


934401934 Moscow ROSSIYSKIYE VESTI in Russian 
4 Nov 92 p3 


{Article by Pavel Bunich under the rubric “Opinion”: 
“We Are Buying and Spending Less and Less and Less: 
Pavel Bunich Reflects Upon Problems of Foreign Eco- 
nomic Activity”’] 


[Text] In the system of foreign economic activities that 
we are now moving away from, there were three distin- 
guishing features. First, they were postulated on a simple 
but far-reaching premise—a state monopoly in foreign 
trade. Second, they could be considered cost-effective 
only in a formal sense; for, in fact, the enterprises 
engaged in these activities had little interest in their 
further development, and a leveling tendency predomi- 
nated. Third, and finally, they were regarded as no more 
than a mere counterweight to the self-sufficiency of the 
country and were therefore conducted on a modest scale. 


All these peculiarities, in turn, proceeded from the 
assumption that the world was divided into two opposed 
economic systems, confronting one another with two 
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contending markets, each operating with its own rules, 
prices, currency, and exchange rates. Between these two 
paths of development any convergence was considered 
unthinkable, and in our country it was considered a 
crime even to mention it. 


Today we are convinced that the real world bears no 
resemblance to our previous view of it. If we can manage 
to pull ourselves out of the transitional period that we 
are now going through, it will turn out that there is but 
One system in operation. True, it operates with varia- 
tions. Apart from these, we have been forced to pass 
through a stage of primitive capitalism. But we are now 
in a position to “leapfrog’’ and enter a period of post- 
capitalist relations, such as exist in Sweden and Austria, 
among other countries. 


The same thing may be said about dividing the world 
into two markets. There exists but one world market, 
consisting of regional elements but precluding the possi- 
bility of existing in isolation. 


After the breakdown of the old system, the doors of the 
world market were thrown open wide not only for our 
side, but for the other side as well. Yet herein lies a 
paradox. Despite this fact, our share of world trade has 
not grown but diminished in size. It might be said that 
the flywheel of the system became unwound and then 
started up again, exerting force in the other direction. 
Things turned out worst of all for the countries of the CIS 
and only slightly better for the countries of Eastern 
Europe. In the months that followed, for the first time in 
a long while, there was a scarcely perceptible increase in 
the absolute volume of trade, as it moved from a low 
level in the aftermath of a big decline. It should be borne 
in mind that the share of the CEMA counties, formerly 
more than 40 percent of the Russian market, is now 21 
percent; while that of the West, formerly 35 percent, is 
now approaching 56 percent. 


Of course, we are talking about proportional shares of 
the trade turnover, and not about absolute numbers, 
which have declined in all three directions. But eco- 
nomic relations with the CIS and former socialist coun- 
tries were under the leprous influence of the administra- 
tive command system, and the experience drove us 
farther and farther from each other. 


Trade with nations in any region of the world is com- 
posed of imports and exports. Without selling our prod- 
ucts, we cannot purchase anything from other countries. 
It must not be forgotten that we are in debt for more than 
$80 billion, and if we do not succeed in postponing the 
debt, this year we are supposed to pay back $20 billion of 
it. But even under the most favorable circumstances, by 
restructuring the debt, we shall be obliged to pay back 
this debt at a rate of about two or three billion dollars 
annually. It is a truism that we can find this amount only 
by increasing our imports and exports. 


We have now a surplus balance of payments amounting 
to about $500 million a month. Obviously, this is not 
enough. We need to take steps to encourage exports. It 1s 
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fortunate that exporters are not required to pay value- 
added taxes and that it is more advantageous for our 
producers to sell their products abroad than to make 
domestic deliveries. That is, the demand for our prod- 
ucts comes from abroad. In addition to this outflow of 
products, another objective is achieved in the same way: 
a supplementary sales market is created, acting, as it 
were, as a check against a fall in production. 


We have in effect export tariffs. Moreover, these have a 
specific economic justification. We can manage to do 
without them only when our domestic prices are compa- 
rable to world prices. 


Nowadays the most profitable business is speculation. 
And the most profitable form of it is the trade in 
petroleum; for there is nothing cheaper for us than 
petroleum, and nothing more costly in the West. How 
long will this outlet last. Not long, I think. Perhaps six 
months. If we free prices, of course, as on a bottle of gin, 
the petroleum producers will raise them to the level of 
the world market. Behind them are the petroleum 
refinery workers. And the middlemen will handle the 
product, operating on the principle of rendering unto 
Caesar the things that are Caesar’s and to the crooks the 
things that are theirs. There will not be a great deal left 
for them. 


To achieve this objective, we need conditions under 
which to carry out the genuine privatization of petro- 
leum production. For so long as it is left in the hands of 
the state, the possibility cannot be ruled out that the 
enterprise directors may sell it cheaply and pocket the 
proceeds. In that case, no one dares to challenge them, 
and the hired workmen keep silent. As Christ said, the 
shepherd that works for hire will not save the sheep from 
the wolves but will flee himself. Therefore, the greater 
the size of the private sector, the smaller the risk of large 
profits falling into the hands of middlemen. 


The most recent quota for the sale of hard currency 
earned from exports is 50 percent. This is no longer 
expropriation, as it was previously. ihe introduction of 
the 100-percent sale of hard currency at the market rate 
will scarcely elicit strong dissatisfaction on the part of 
exporters. At first it was assumed that there would be an 
immediate transition to the new system, and later it was 
decided to introduce it only after stabilization of the 
ruble’s exchange rate. When will this transition take 
place? No one knows, but at least it will not be soon. This 
means that exporters are not threatened with losses 
because of a sudden jump in the exchange rate; if today 
it is high, tomorrow it is going to be higher. It is clear that 
with the present upward surge of rubles in relation to the 
dollar—like the trajectory of an aircraft upon take- 
off—the hundred percent sale of hard currency is not 
wanted. At any rate, the idea is without merit, it seems to 
me. Of course, the treasury wants to get hold of hard 
currency, but is this the way to do it? Will the economy 
be deceived? The economy will always manage to find 
ways around restrictions. I see another way out—to 
motivate entrepreneurs to sell their hard currency. For 
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example, when | earn rubles instead on account, I receive 
a higher percentage rate than for hard currency; or when 
I can invest them more rapidly and profitably than when 
Operating with hard currency. 


The obviously incompletely thought-out nature of the 
present system is that I should be forced to sell hard 
currency today even though I may have an immediate 
need for it. It may happen that right after selling it, I have 
to buy it back. In principle, export earnings should 
accrue to my account, and no one should have the right 
to force me to invest them in the market. What I do with 
them is my business. If it is advantageous to me, | will 
sell them without any order to do so; and if it is not 
advantageous, I will practice deception come what may. 


An even more delicate matter, in my view, 1s import 
policy. In the case of exports it is obvious what must be 
done; they must be driven, like a horse, so that they earn 
as much as possible. Imports, however, cannot be 
allowed to gallop. A surplus of imports at low prices 
permitted to penetrate without any restrictions could 
bring domestic production to a standstill. It is useful to 
bear in mind that in the developed countries, the higher 
the quality of goods, the higher the productivity of labor. 
The same effect may be achieved with high customs 
barriers. Imports get past them with difficulty and in 
such small amounts that many of our industries, such as 
the textile and food industries, for example, also become 
more productive. 


Foodstuffs, medicines, equipment, and some other prod- 
ucts are so essential to us that without them certain 
industries may suffocate. Therefore no import duties are 
placed on them. Component and replacement parts as 
well as raw materials, however, are subject to a five 
percent tax. Should we not weigh over again the conse- 
quences of this policy? Will not these duties have the 
effect of halting the entry of essential import items? Such 
items, of course, are so expensive, and in such scarce 
supply, that buyers rush to get them, and the prices go 


sky high. 


The idea of unrestricted exports is unsound. It can 
become realistic only by curtailing quotas, licensing, and 
non-tariff regulations. Actually, about 80 percent of our 
exports are now subject to quotas—a great many items, 
although the quota documentation may only mention 
the most important of them. Actually, there are not 
many different designations. But they have been 
extended so that they now include the lion’s share of 
export products. And what can we say about the inten- 
tion to leave in place quotas and licenses for power 
conductors? This includes almost the entire field of 
exports. Even the category of strategic goods is to be 
added. 


Monitoring exports deserves the most vigilant sort of 
attention. Each country must be coucerned about its 
reputation when it appears on the world market, taking 
pains that it does not become marred or tarnished in any 
way; for it bears responsibility for the exports of its 
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citizens. We have let go of the reins and allowed poor- 
quality products to rush to the West, creating thereby an 
impression by no means advantageous to Russia. When 
acceptable products do get sent there, by reflex action 
they will be regarded as second-rate. 


I would go further and issue export certificates. Serious 
attention is paid to them abroad. It is no accident that 
crooked exporters try in any way they can to get hold of 
the letterheads of reputable business institutions, 
applying even over the signature of a third party. This 
gives them the opportunity to twist around their finger a 
credulous trading partner, who is accustomed to this 
kind of evidence of respectability. If you want proper 
accreditation, please, struggle for it, pay for it, and after 
passing Certain tests, you may receive your certificate. 


The problem of attracting foreign investors merits a 
separate discussion. It will be addressed in a subsequent 
article. 


Continued Diplomacy, Cooperative Efforts in 
Africa Urged 


934C0276A Moscow ROSSIYSKAYA GAZETA 
in Russian 5 Nov 92 p 7 


[Article by Vladimir Yermakov: ‘“‘Shouldn’t Russia Go 
to Africa ‘To Play’?”’] 


[Text] Can Russia leave Africa? Given today’s domestic 
political and economic problems, this question may 
seem idle and inappropriate. Yet it has direct bearing on 
Russia’s emerging foreign-policy conception and is not 
just concerning diplomats and specialists in foreign trade 
who by virtue of their occupations work in one way or 
another with the Dark Continent. 


The existing nature of Russian relations with Africa, of 
course, is in many respects inherited from the ‘Soviet 
period,”’ when they were excessively ideologized and, as 
a result, selective. At the same time, if the obvious 
distortions and costly mistakes of the past are discarded, 
solid positive experience and potential for pragmatic 
development have been accumulated in those relations. 


Many African figures speak directly of their belief that, 
for all of the fundamental changes in a world that is 
rapidly leaving bipolarity behind, Russia should con- 
tinue to maintain a weighty presence and continue to 
perform the role of a “great power’ both on their 
continent and throughout the world. It is instructive that 
they increasingly come in their reflections to an under- 
standing of the Russian Federation’s important interna- 
tional role and the impossibility of solving serious pan- 
African problems without its participation. In other 
words, even considering all of the existing factors that 
are clearly not biased toward us, Africans are far from 
discounting Russia and turning completely toward the 
‘“bounteous West.’’ We, on the other hand, we, failing to 
take this into account and, to a certain extent, hung up 
over our own problems, may in some respect be ‘‘flog- 
ging ourselves.” 
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Under present conditions, demonstrating the promising 
nature of a Russian presence on the African continent is 
an extremely difficult and partially thankless task. Ste- 
reotypes concerning the money-losing nature of our 
relations with African partners, whom we supposedly 
“fed for many decades,” are all too strong in the Russian 
public mind. A question arises as to how, without 
detracting from today’s urgent tasks, we can overcome 
short-sightedness and, avoiding an excessively narrow 
Orientation in our interstate relations, place Russian 
policy in the Third World, including Africa, under the 
guidance of long-range state interests. 


For all the limits on the money allocated by the govern- 
ment for foreign-policy needs, it seems mistaken to 
economize by lowering the Russian flag in African 
countries. Closing embassies and consulates general is 
hardly in keeping with our strategic interests. It would 
evidently be more logical to think about radically 
reducing the staffs of foreign missions and creating 
‘mini embassies,”’ as most of the European states do 
(this does not just pertain to Africa, incidentally). 


Now a word about the essence of our relations with 
African countries. Keeping in mind the rights and duties 
appropriate to a great state, it is unprofitable for us to 
indiscriminately cancel out the experience that we have 
gained. To the contrary, with the rejection of old dogmas 
it can be productively used to build and develop those 
relations. 


From the commercial and economic standpoint, there is 
every reason to suppose that in the very near future 
Africa will become an extremely promising region for the 
exertion of efforts by Russian businessmen and a favor- 
able market for the sale of Russian goods and equipment 
that do not yet meet Western standards. At the same 
time, by virtue of their qualifications, our specialists in 
the most diverse spheres of the economy may find work 
on the continent in their specialties on a highly accept- 
able contractual basis. Many African partners are 
already making proposals that are advantageous to 
Russia in the areas of education, health care, agriculture 
and military-technical cooperation. 


A separate set of problems consists of the debts to us on 
loans that the Africans have amassed over many 
decades, debts that we can recover only in the event that 
we maintain a carefully considered political presence 
and develop cooperation with the former USSR’s part- 
ners that is not a money-losing proposition for us. In 
this, as in other matters, it is evidently necessary to think 
about a flexible approach: not to aim solely toward 
giving up debts, but to consider the possibilities of using 
them for joint reinvestment, the financing of promising 
bilateral and multilateral projects, and the creation of 
especially favorable conditions for the activities of Rus- 
sian entrepreneurship. Given the effective coordination 
of our departments’ actions, we can obtain real benefits 
right away, ensuring our receipt of necessary raw mate- 
rials and consumer goods at the lowest prices in the 
world market. 
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In political terms, Russia's weight in Africa, and for that 
matter, throughout the world, is in many respects con- 
nected with its enterprising and constructive actions to 
regulate the conflict situations that are essentially 
blocking progress toward real democracy and stability in 
Angola, Mozambique, South Africa, Somalia, Liberia— 
that is a far from complete list of the continent's hot 
spots, targets for the efforts of the international commu- 
nity. Experience indicates that the world reckons with 
the opinion even of a Russia that is temporarily weak- 
ened by its own problems, and that it is perfectly capable 
of continuing to play an independent and, in some cases, 
distinctive constructive role. Partnership with the West 
in Africa is by no means an end in itself. It should be 
used as one means of arranging new, mutually advanta- 
geous cooperation with third states that is in Russia's 
interests. 


I think that all this thinking aloud will lead to the logical 
and only acceptable answer to the question concerning 
the possibility of Russia’s withdrawal from Africa, and 
will help to formulate and implement our policy toward 
the Dark Continent. 


And in the Meantime 


According to ROSSIYSKAYA GAZETA’s information, 
this evening on Staraya Square, Yegor Gaydar, acting 
premier of Russia’s government, will meet for the first 
time with a group of African diplomats headed by Pascal 
Antoine Sane, ambassador of the Republic of Senegal and 
doyen of the Moscow diplomatic corps. Questions of 
relations and the prospects for Moscow’s cooperation with 
the states of the Dark Continent are supposed to be 
discussed at the meeting. Other problems will also be 
raised. 


Ramifications of ‘Law on State Policy Toward 
Compatriots’ Viewed 


934C0275A Moscow ROSSIYSKAYA GAZETA 
in Russian 5 Nov 92 p 2 


[Article by Pavel Chirkov: “‘“Homeland Far, Near, 
Desired’’] 


[Text] At the second Congress of Compatriots, which 
was held in September in Petersburg, the idea of 
involving representatives of all strata of the Russian 
diaspora from near and far foreign lands in Russian 
affairs was incorporated in the conception of a Law on 
State Policy Toward Compatriots. And although Russia 
has not yet resolved the problem of dual citizenship with 
regard to its compatriots living in the republics of the 
former USSR, the attempt to legislatively codify the 
status of a Russian compatriot, an attempt that has run 
somewhat ahead of actual events, is evoking in former 
residents of Russia a feeling, which is so essential, that 
their former fatherland is paying attention to their 
problems. 


Such a law will unquestionably provide serious moral 
support to representatives of the Russian diaspora in 
near foreign countries, people who have no experience in 
living outside the boundaries of Russia. However, 
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according to the conception of the law, a compatriot, 
that is, a citizen of a foreign state who lacks (a point that 
is very important) Russian citizenship, is also given 
material forms of support. And that means, specifically, 
“the right to enjoy, on Russian territory, treatment as a 
national in everything having to do with to civil-law 
relations, everyday life, entrepreneurial activity, and 
property relations.” In this connection, it is proposed, in 
connection with property, “that in the event of privati- 
zation, compatriots have a priority right to buy back 
property that previously belonged to them either directly 
or based on the right of inheritance.” Special treatment 
is also proposed “in the investment of capital, in entre- 
preneurial activity, in partial relief from taxes, etc.”’ 
Finally, Russia pledges “to provide assistance and aid to 
these people of Russian origin in all of their affairs in the 
states of their permanent residence.” 


The delegation of such a broad assortment of additional 
rights to a foreign citizen (who does not possess and 
possibly does not wish to possess Russian citizenship), 
without his incurring, in turn, additional obligations or 
restrictions in any rights whatsoever may, quite frankly, 
also cause concern. In order to utilize the Russian 
pacifier, it is sufficient “to have been a subject of the 
Russian empire or citizen of the USSR (RSFSR), or to be 
a descendant of at least one relative in a direct ascending 
line who was a citizen of the Russian empire or citizen of 
the USSR (RSFSR), or to belong to one of Russia's 
ethnic groups and to consider oneself to have spiritual 
and cultural and ethnic ties with Russia.” In that case, 
acquisition of the legal status of compatriot may, if 
necessary, be claimed by the peoples of all former 
republics of the former USSR in their entirety (that is 
just in case: suppose for some reason something sud- 
denly works out in their Russia!), and by a third, or 
possibly half, of the fraternal people of Israel along with 
its leadership, by the populations of Poland, Finland, 
etc. Well, and by other peoples of the world. 


A fundamental feature of the conception is the fact that 
it extends the legal status of Russian compatriot to three 
groups of compatriots depending on their place of per- 
manent residence: a state belonging to the CIS; a state 
that was a republic of the former USSR and does not 
belong to the CIS; and finally, a remote foreign state. In 
this connection, a single, standardized approach that 
allows no distinctions within the limits of each group or 
between groups is employed with regard to the legal 
status of a compatriot. 


Yet there is a fundamental difference between the status, 
on the one hand, of a graduate of a Russian higher school 
(a former citizen of the RSFSR) who has gone to a 
republic of the former USSR on assignment and has 
neither close nor distant relatives there, has no mastery 
of the national state language by today’s standards, and 
is trying to obtain dual or exclusively Russian citizenship 
(in practice, neither can be obtained yet, since Russia has 
neither an appropriate treaty basis for this purpose with 
near foreign states, nor the necessary consular service), 
and the status, on the other, of a former citizen of the 
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USSR who left it voluntarily for mercenary reasons, And 
can one possibly speak seriously of equal economic 
support by Russia (as a standardized approach implies) 
when it comes to property relations or the sphere of 
entrepreneurial activity? 


It is obvious that the law being drafted should be based 
not on a uniform approach that takes into account only 
a compatriot's place of permanent residence, but on a 
differentiated approach that takes into account a set of 
distinguishing features that define the extent of a com- 
patriot’s spiritual, cultural and ethnic, temporal and 
economic proximity to Russia. The lofty and noble goal 
of this law should not bear signs of haste and failure to be 
carefully thought out. 


The principle of the preservation and augmentation of 
Russia’s spiritual, cultural and economic wealth should 
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be taken as the main criterion in drafting such a law, We 
must also recognize that only a citizen of Russia who 
bears the full burden of the problems of our current time 
of troubles can be a principal actor (as opposed to a 
helper) in the transformation of Russia and its restora- 
tion to health. 


Russia should relieve the situation of ethnic Russians 
who have the status of Russian Federation citizens and 
live outside its borders. Such a position will unquestion- 
ably find more understanding among the governments 
and peoples of foreign countries, and it will also be in 
keeping with accomplishment of the task of the patriotic 
upbringing of the Russian compatriot, rather than that of 
teaching him to be a dependent. That includes the 
various foreign Russian societies and organizations. 
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POLITICAL AFFAIRS 


New Vice-Premiers Characterized 


93UN0250A Moscow NEZAVISIMAYA GAZETA 
in Russian 30 Oct 92 p 3 


[Article by V. Portikov: “Cabinet for Vice-Premiers. 
New Government Begins Work"’} 


[Text] Ukraine 


New Ukrainian vice-premiers and ministers are moving 
into offices in the grandiose building on Grushevskiy. 
Now it has become clear—Vitold Fokin was not the only 
one to leave. An entire generation of people who made 
up the character of Ukrainian policy and economy over 
the recent years have left. Both of the first vice-premiers 
also found themselves resigning. Konstantin Masyk, a 
former candidate for membership in the Politburo of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party of Ukraine 
and first secretary of the Kiev City Party Committee, 
who managed “to resurrect himself’ after the voters 
elected him as a people's deputy of the USSR, will never 
again be able to give NEZAVISIMAYA GAZETA as 
astounding an interview as the one in which he made a 
speech concerning discussion among the Russian leader- 
ship of the possibility of a nuclear exchange between 
Ukraine and Russia. For a long time Masyk was not just 
alongside Fokin—he appeared to be the “right hand” of 
Leonid Kravchuk. His time, however, has passed—of 
course, after more than a fruitful career. The resignation 
had a much more profound effect on the other first 
vice-premier—Valentin Symonenko, who was just 
recently withdrawn by Kravchuk from the stable post of 
head of the Odessa Oblast Administration—to manage 
Ukrainian reforms and, probably, to replace Fokin who 
was losing authority at a catastrophic rate along with his 
sense of time. Now Symonenko found himself not in 
Odessa and not in Kiev either... 


The offices of the vice-premiers, however, are now being 
occupied by people who are much better known in circles 
of politicians and economists than the head of the 
government. The selection of Academician Ihor Yukh- 
novskyy by Leonid Kuchma, to be first vice-premier, is 
in itself impressive. The first chairman of the opposition 
faction of ‘People’s Council” was repeatedly rejected by 
this same parliament when his candidacy was for the 
post of chairman and first deputy chairman of the 
Supreme Council and still earned the respect of his 
opponents by his skill in finding a compromises and 
listening to his interlocutors. It was specifically Yukh- 
novskyy who proposed to the Supreme Council that a 
referendum be conducted in confirmation of the Act on 
state independence of Ukraine (thereby frightening 
many in his own faction) later getting the possibility of 
proving to the skeptics the correctness of his assumption. 
One believes that Yukhnovskyy will manage to organize 
the interaction of the new cabinet not only with the 
congress of national-democratic forces, loyal to the pres- 
ident, but also with the opposing People’s Rukh. 
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Still it is not the selection favoring the first vice-premier 
that determines the face of the cabinet, but rather the 
figures to whom industry and economic reform have 
been entrusted. Vasiliy Yevtukhov, who 1s responsible 
for industry, heads an organization in Ukraine which is 
similar to the Scientific-Industrial Union of Arkady 
Volskiy and is known for his close contacts with the 
latter. Even though Yevtukhov, by contrast with Volskiy, 
did not come to the industrialists from the apparat but 
from among industrialists to the apparat, it will, for that 
reason, be easy for him to work with the prime minister 
who travelled the same route. The views held by Pro- 
fessor Viktor Pynzenyk can be readily compared with 
those of Volodymyr Lanovyy who was recently sent 
packing into retirement on the insistence of Vitold 
Fokin, and even though his “Gaidarian” views may be 
“balanced” with the sober practicality of the industrial- 
ists, after the appointment of Pynzenyk the declaration 
of Premier Leonid Kuchma about participation of “the 
three Volodymyrs’’—Lanovyy, Chernyak, and Pylyp- 
chuk, known for their progressive economic positions, in 
the elaboration of the program of Ukrainian economic 
reforms, does not appear so utopian. 


The appointment of Viktor Demyanov, the former pres- 
idential representative in Zaporozhye, as vice-premier 
responsible for the agroindustrial complex, appears more 
traditional even though this may be connected with a 
certain conservatism of the “agrarian lobby” in the 
Ukrainian Parliament—it was specifically the agrarians 
who proposed a candidate for that post to Kuchma. The 
“humanitarian” vice-premier, however, Professor 
Mykolay Zhulinskiy, the author of brilliant works on 
figures in Ukrainian culture, rejected by Bolshevism, was 
turned down several times by Parliament when the 
previous premier proposed him for the post of minister 
of culture. Finally, the director of the “Stavkhnovugol” 
association, Deputy Yuliy loffe, who enjoys a position of 
authority in the industrialist circles, became vice- 
premier managing the fuel-energy complex. 


Against the background of this remarkable corps of 
vice-premiers, which in many ways resembles a mode! of 
the well formed coalition government, the ministerial 
corps itself appears to dim somewhat. This, possibly, 
also because the “‘principal’’ ministers—those of foreign 
affairs (Anatoliy Zlenko), defense (Konstantin Moro- 
zov), national security (Yevhen Marchuk), and internal 
affairs (Andriy Vasylyshyn)—retained their portfolios 
while novices in the government do not include any 
individuals comparable in possible degree of influence to 
deputies of Leonid Kuchma 


Moroz Withdraws Candidacy as Lvov Rukh Head 


93UNOI85B Kiev PRAVDA UKRAINY in Russian 
16 Oct 92 p 1 


[Article by Yaroslav Melnichuk: “Will Rukh Avoid a 
Split?”’] 
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[Text] The conflict-prone situation in the Lvov Rukh, 
which our newspaper reported on 14 October in a brief 
item entitled “The Men Quarreled, but the Women Bit 
Each Other,"’ has now been somewhat unexpectedly 
continued. Valentin Moroz, the leader of a group of 
activists who have adopted a nationalistic platform, has 
published a statement that he is withdrawing his candi- 
dacy for the post of chairman of the Kray-level Rukh 
leadership. 


The author of this statement emphasizes the following: 
His supporters wanted to save Rukh from the utter 
collapse and ruination to which it was being led by the 
present-day leadership. The answering response was a 
kind of “‘witches’ sabbath,” organized by the opposing 
side, which presented the matter in such a way as to 
blame everything on V. Moroz's passionate desire “to be 
a leader,’’ his wish to split Rukh up, and to become a 
kind of Roman Pope or Dalai Lama. 


Now this already former contender for the chairmanship 
of the Kray-level Leadership asserts that ‘‘a kind of ‘Stop 
Thief!’ tactics are being employed against him.”’ Having 
brought Ukrainian matters to the point of utter collapse 
and ruination (including Rukh itself), someone wanted 
to dump all the blame for this on the ‘Moroz group.” 


By the way, the statement also notes that the crisis within 
Rukh has intensified and become still worse in connec- 
tion with the fact that Mr. Chornovil sent a demand to 
Mr. Kravchuk that V. Moroz be expelled from Ukraine 
(this was reported by Radio Liberty). 


The statement goes on to say something like the fol- 
lowing [in summary form]: Inasmuch as the leaders of 
the opposing side assert that Rukh does not need to make 
the transition to a nationalistic platform becav'se they 
themselves are also nationalists, and so the cause of the 
conflict is not the principle of nationalism, but rather 
merely the personality of V. Moroz himself, therefore, he 
[Moroz] is withdrawing his own candidacy. However, 
this does not mean that he is leaving the political arena. 


In conclusion, the author of this document draws our 
attention specifically to the following points: “By means 
of this statement,” he writes, “I also wish to show the 
Ukrainian masses that they have for the future a politi- 
cian who is capable—without wavering or hesitating—to 
withdraw his own candidacy, when principles and prac- 
tical interests require this. (Up to now, unfortunately, 
there have been no such politicians. For example, no one 
has refused a position as a deputy, even though every- 
body understands that there is nothing to do in the 
Supreme Soviet)” 


All that remains for us to add is that this statement will 
be read out loud at the Kray-level Rukh Conference on 
24-25 October. It will be read by an authorized agent, 
i.e., a stand-in, inasmuch as V. Moroz himself will not 
attend this conference. 
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Social-Democrat Leader on Party Principles 


93UNOI85A Kiev PRAVDA UKRAINY in Russian 
17 Oct 92 p 2 


[Interview with Vladimir Nikolayevich Moskovku, 
leader of the Ukrainian United Social-Democratic Party, 
deputy to the Supreme Soviet, by Tatyana Melnichuk, 
correspondent; place and date not given: “What Do the 
Social-Democrats Want? ‘We Will Build Our Own 
Union,’ Gorbachev Declared at the Socialist Interna- 
tional Congress, But He Received No Support” 


[Text] The Socialist International, which has united the 
Social-Democratic movement throughout the world, for 
the first time in many long years received guests from the 
former USSR at its session held in Berlin. Our correspon- 
dent asked one of its participants, V.N. Moskovku, who is 
the leader of the Ukrainian United Social-Democratic 
Party and a deputy to the Supreme Soviet, to talk about 
what took place there. 


[Melnichuk] First of all, Vladimir Nikolayevich, would 
you say a few words about the program goals and tasks of 
the Social-Demorats. 


[Moskovku] In contrast to other poliical parties, Social- 
Democrats do not present society with a specific model 
for the future. We prefer a method with the help of which 
a social structure can be attained whereby the highest 
human values may be attained most fully; these values 
included freedom, justice, and solidarity. Social- 
Democrats consider that entrepreneurs, who represent 
private capital, and hired employees can and should 
come to an agreement in a civilized manner and profit- 
ably for both sides, concerning the conditions of distrib- 
uting the material goods which are produced. This is 
very important because Ukraine is presently being con- 
fronted with the following dilemma: Either it will slip 
into the abyss of vulgar capitalism, the basic hallmark of 
which is the ruthless exploitation of hired labor, or it will 
stride over this abyss and stand together with those states 
which have—once and for all—resolved the contradic- 
tion between labor and capital by means of negotiations 
and mutual concessions. 


Ukraine will become a flourishing and prosperous power 
only when the interests of all groups of its population 
have been balanced. We are standing on the threshhold 
of a market-type economy. The period of entering upon 
normal, market-type relations is difficult and dangerous. 
And this is true—first and foremost—because at this 
important moment the interests of certain strata of the 
population may not be taken into account or may be 
pushed into the background. And this 1s always fraught 
with the danger of social explosions. The experience of 
the developed, capitalist countries demonstrates the fol- 
lowing: In order to avoid negative phenomena in society, 
ways to resolve all conflicts between labor and capital 
must be sought at the negotiating table. Our principal 
task is to prevent social shocks from occurring in 
Ukraine. 
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[Melnichuk] In that case, what goals are being pursued 
by Social-Democrats in the developed, capitalist states? 
It would seem that they no longer have anything to do.... 


[Moskovku] They do have things to do. And I became 
convinced of that once again in Berlin, where the Second 
Session of the 19th Socialist International Congress took 
place. Social-Democrats from more than 50 countries 
participated in its work. The principal matter which they 
discussed was the further development and survival of 
our planet. For centuries people have been living in 
isolation, each nation solving its own problems as best it 
could. The realities of the last few years have compelled 
us to acknowledge that Planet Earth is not so large after 
all and that the problems arising in separate countries are 
not really local; their consequences roll like echoes 
throughout the world. Let’s recall, for example, “our 
own” Chernobyl, a lethal threat suspended over all 
mankind. As a political institution, the Socialist Interna- 
tional represents the possibility for all Social-Democrats 
to influence the policies of their own governments for the 
purpose of not allowing processes which could threaten 
or endanger life on Earth. Issues of ecology, politics and 
policies, demography, and many other topics were dis- 
cussed at this congress. 


[Melnichuk] As you know, in 1938 at a party conference 
held in Prague the Ukrainian Social-Democrats adopted 
a decision to call a halt to the party's activity and—at the 
same time—recalled their own representatives from the 
Sotsintern [Socialist International]. And now the Ukrai- 
nians have returned there. In what capacity did you 
participate in the Congress's work? 


[Moskovku] Ukraine was represented at this Socialist 
International Congress by the following three parties at 
one and the same time: the OSDPU [Ukrainian United 
Social-Democratic Party], whose council I am a repre- 
sentative of, the SDPU (Ukrainian Social-Democratic 
Party) in the person of its leader, Yuriy Sbitnev, and the 
PDVU [The Party of Democratic Rebirth of the 
Ukraine], in whose name its leader, Vladimir Filenko, 
appeared. All of us attended the Congress as honored 
guests. The fact of the matter is that—according to the 
Sotsintern Charter—one country therein can be repre- 
sented by only one party; moreover, it is not even 
obligatory that it be a Social-Democrat party. 


For example, the British Labour Party has the status of a 
permanent member inasmuch as its program and 
activity correspond to the Sotsintern’s principles. But in 
our country three parties are claiming membership in the 
Sotsintern at one and the same time. To be sure, the 
situation will change in the not-too-distant future: the 
OSDPU and the SDPU have adopted a decision con- 
cerning their merger, and a “unity” congress has already 
been scheduled. However, the question of membership 
remains an open one until such time as changes are made 
in the Sotsintern Charter because—in one way or 
another—the PDVU can be regarded as more social- 
democratic than liberal-democratic, and so it still has 
grounds for requesting permanent membership along 
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with us. But meanwhile we—even in the capacity of 
honored guests—have the opportunity to actively partic- 
ipate in the work of all the Sotsintern’s commissions and 
committees without exception. 


{Melnichuk] In addition to Ukraine, which republics of 
the former USSR took part in the Congress’s work? 


{[Moskovku] It was attented by leaders of the Social- 
Democratic parties of Russia, Azerbaijan, Kazakhstan, 
Kyrgyzstan, Georgia, Moldova, the Armenian Social and 
Ethnic Justice Party, and the Belarusian Social- 
Democratic Mass Movement. 


{[Melnichuk] And what party and what country did 
Mikhail Gorbachev represent at the Congress? 


{[Moskovku] The former president of the former USSR 
was a guest of the Congress; and he was even granted the 
time to make a 15-minute report. But when M. Gor- 
bachev appeared at the Sotsintern rostrum, we—the 
members of the three Ukrainian parties, as well as those 
of Russia, Kyrgyzstan, Kazakhstan, Armenia, and one of 
the deputies of the Bundestag—walked out of the audi- 
torium. I am profoundly convinced that Mr. Gorbachev 
never had any Social-Democratic convictions, nor did he 
apply any Social-Democratic methods either during his 
political party career, or in his highest state post of the 
former USSR. And, therefore, his speech at the Sotsin- 
tern Congress was nothing but cynicism with regard to 
Social-Democracy in general. 


Matters reached the point where, in his speech at the 
Congress, M. Gorbachev grounded the need for creating 
a certain community of states of the former USSR under 
the principle of a single, integrated center. Undoubtedly 
he saw himself as the head of this center. With sorrow in 
his eyes over his lost power, Mikhail Sergeyevich 
described the prospects for and advantages of a Union. 
But he neglected all that he used to be fond of calling the 
“realities of the day’’: August of 1991, the GKChpP [State 
Committee for the State of Emergency], and the utter 
disintegration of the USSR... 


[Melnichuk] I hope that the encounter with the former 
president of the former USSR was the only negative 
impression from your trip to Berlin. Is that the case? 


[Moskovku] Yes, the other measures were all organized 
on a very high level. A powerful impression was pro- 
duced by the Reichstag—it was specifically in this 
building that the Congress session was held. Is it not 
truly symbolic that this building, which is connected 
with one of the most tragic phases in Germany’s history, 
is now the site where people assemble—people for whom 
the words ‘“‘freedom"’ and “solidarity” are not simply 
eloquent slogans, but the meaning of all life? 


{[Melnichuk] Pardon me for asking uch an indiscreet 
question, but who paid for your trip to Berlin? 


[Moskovku] The opportunity of attending the Sotsintern 
Congress was kindly granted to us by the Humanitarian 
Fund imeni Friedrich Hebert. The money from this 
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German fund paid for all the expenses for participation 
in the Congress by the Social-Democrats from the CIS 
countries. 


{Melnichuk] Let’s return, Vladimir Nikolayevich, from 
Berlin to Ukraine. A campaign has now been unleashed 
to gather signatures in support of a referendum on 
“retiring” the Supreme Soviet. What is the attitude of 
the Ukrainian Social-Democrats toward this campaign? 


{[Moskovku] The OSDPU has joined the ‘New Ukraine” 
association as a collective member. Together with Rukh, 
they have initiated the holding of this referendum. On 20 
September the OSDPU Council convened a meeting at 
which it was decided to recommend that all the regional 
Organizations take part in collecting signatures in favor 
of holding the referendum. 


To our way of thinking, the presently functioning parlia- 
ment is incompetent and ineffective. However, in dis- 
solving the parliament ahead of schedule there lurks a 
danger which must be taken into account. Just imagine 
the following situation: The present-day body of depu- 
ties has been dissolved, but the voters do not care to elect 
a new body. Such an election—according to our calcula- 
tions—should be held in the spring of 1993. People have 
become weary of the monstrously spiraling inflation; 
they have become disillusioned with politicians who 
promised so much and done so little. The voters might 
not show up at the election districts, and then the only 
form of government would be presidential rule. The 
country would return to authoritarianism. Even now a 
very definite trend toward authoritarianism has been 
noted. The president is building up his muscles via the 
institution of presidential representatives; and the 
activity of the local councils has been disorganized. So 
far, the parliament remains the only counterweight to 
authoritarian power. Therefore, while supporting the 
idea of dissolving the present Supreme Soviet, the 
Social-Democrats issue the following warning: We must 
not stop halfway. If democracy is dear to us, if we do not 
want to return to the obscure gloom of authoritarianism, 
we must do everything possible to make sure that a new 
Supreme Soviet is lawfully elected within a strictly 
determined time period. 


Meaning of Executive Branch Changes Pondered 


93UN0260A Moscow IZVESTIYA in Russian 6 Nov 92 
Morning Edition p 1 


[Article by S. Tsikora: ‘Personnel Changes Jolt 
Ukraine”’} 


[Text] So far they are taking place at the highest levels of 
power. Right after replacement of the Cabinet of Minis- 
ters new names appeared in the Presidium of the Supreme 
Council of Ukraine. Deputies elected five new chairmen of 
permanent commissions. This had no substantial effect on 
the distribution of political forces within the leadership of 
the parliament even though the democratic forces gained 
strength. 
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The greatest amount of discussion was caused by the 
edict of President L. Kravchuk which dissolved the State 
Duma of Ukraine before his trip to China and Mongolia. 
It was an organ not envisaged in the constitution, which 
was what the opposition was constantly castigating the 
president for. But L. Kravchuk preserved the Duma as 
long as he could, using it as “the shadow cabinet of 
ministers.”’ All strategic ideas were first filtered through 
the Duma. Actually not a single important decree of the 
president or Cabinet of Ministers saw the light of day 
before it was thoroughly discussed by the State Duma. 


After resignation of the V. Fokin government and 
appointment of new members of the Cabinet of Minis- 
ters of Ukraine headed by L. Kuchma, the feasibility of 
further existence of the State Duma was put under 
question. First of all L. Kuchma himself, during discus- 
sion of his candidacy to the post of head of government 
of the republic, let it be clearly understood that he does 
not look very favorably on the existence of a parallel 
cabinet of ministers. Secondly, after appointment of the 
new government the State Duma proved to be greatly 
weakened with regard to its staffing. Three of its leading 
members became vice-premiers in the Cabinet of Min- 
isters headed by L. Kuchma. 


In particular many were puzzled by L. Kravchuk’s edict, 
which, ‘In order to perfect the organization of work and 
the structure of administration of the president of 
Ukraine, avoid duplication in the activity of organs of 
state executive power,” directed, on the one hand, “the 
elimination of the State Duma of Ukraine and the 
Coordination Council on Questions of Economic 
Reform in Ukraine,” and, on the other hand, stipulated 
“the formation of a socioeconomic council of the presi- 
dent of Ukraine, a commission of the president of 
Ukraine for relations with international financial estab- 
lishments and control of foreign economic activity, and 
a commission of the president of Ukraine for political- 
legal questions as part of the administration of the 
president of Ukraine.” 


Organization of the new structures of presidential power 
is viewed by many as perpetuation of the same ‘“‘shadow 
cabinet” but under a different label. Thus far it 1s not 
known who will head the new structures. Only one 
appointment has been made public: V. Simonenko, 
former vice-premier in V. Fokin’s government, who 
subsequently performed the functions of prime minister 
during the transitional period, was appointed by L. 
Kravchuk to head the socioeconomic council. He was 
not included in the new government since, according to 
L. Kuchma, he did not wish to continue concerning 
himself with economic reform issues, for which purpose 
he was at one time appointed to the cabinet. 


No one can explain why V. Simonenko turned out to be 
so valuable to the president of Ukraine—not in the 
Supreme Council and not in the government of Ukraine. 
But they do remember to bring up one fact for consid- 
eration. The point is that on instructions from Prime 
Minister L. Kuchma a commission was recently created 
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to investigate ‘cases involving total plundering of the 
state” (as the prime minister stated), and, first of all, of 
fuel. Immediately prior to formation of the new cabinet 
permission was given to ship fuel oil for export which 
was earmarked for electric power stations, by virtue of 
which Ukraine found itself facing a very acute energy 
crisis in the winter months. V. Simonenko was “‘in 
charge of the store”’ at that time. 


National Democratic Congress Forms Lvov 
Branch 


93UN0235A Lvov VYSOKIY ZAMOK in Russian 
20 Oct 92 p 1 


[Unattributed article: Unity. So Far Only on Paper... 
Congress of National Democratic Forces of Lviv Oblast 
Formed Last Saturday*’] 


[Text] Say what you will, but we love to use high-blown 
words to describe political phenomena—assembly, con- 
gress, front... Even though the creation of a congress by 
several political groups of Lviv Oblast appeared modest 
and prosaic enough. Seventy-five delegates and some 20 
to 30 observers gathered in the assembly hall of the trade 
union center to form the new political organization. The 
principal partners in the new alliance were the oblast 
Organizations of the Ukrainian Republican Party (URP) 
and the Democratic Party of Ukraine (DemPU). We 
would remind you that these two parties were the initi- 
ators of the creation of the republican Congress of 
National Democratic Forces (K NDS). Whereas in Kiev 
the two parties united because of the inner convictions of 
their leaders, Mykhaylo Horyn and Yuriy Badzyo, it 
would appear that here in Lviv this measure was dupli- 
cated for the sake of party discipline. 


Apart from the URP and the DemPU, the Congress of 
National Democratic Forces of Lviv Oblast includes the 
oblast Union of Political Prisoners, the Ukrainian Sich 
Union, the Committee of Soldiers’ Mothers, and the A. 
Sheptytskyy Ukrainian Greek-Catholic Union. The 
leaders of the Ukrainian Christian Democratic Party and 
the Green Party of Ukraine gave their preliminary 
consent. The charter of the KNDS provides for freedom 
to join and leave the congress at will. 


It is very questionable that this formation will have an 
appreciable impact on the sociopolitical processes in our 
oblast. After all, Rukh, the largest mass civic-political 
Organization, did not join the congress at either the 
republican or oblast levels. Rukh’s leaders acknowledge 
the expediency of unifying various democratically ori- 
ented political forces to conduct specific actions. But 
they did not support the organization of a new super- 
structure with the rights of a juridical person and with its 
own charter and finances. Somebody perceived this as an 
alternative Rukh... 


It is difficult to predict the fate of the KNDS and 
whether it will go beyond being merely a paper entity. At 
any rate, the voice of the KNDS has so far not been 
heard at the republican level. The supposition has been 
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advanced that the only thing that the congress may 
achieve is to produce a single slate of candidates in the 
elections to the councils of people’s deputies at all levels. 
But agreement regarding this could have been reached 
without creating a new structure. 


The founding conference itself at times resembled a 
tension-fraught meeting, especially during the discussion 
surrounding the statement to be issued on the student 
actions in Kiev. 


Much will also depend on the positions held by the 
leaders of the oblast’s civic-political organizations. Thus, 
the chairman of the oblast organization of the URP, 
Mykhaylo Pavlyshyn, is convinced that all the problems 
in the oblast government stem from the fact that many 
old Communist cadres remain in the government. On 
the other hand, the chairman of the oblast organization 
of the DemPU, Orest Vlokh, does not view this as a 
serious problem and feels that former Communist 
leaders, if they are wise, can serve independent Ukraine 
equally well. 


Many have doubts about the viability of the new political 
Organization. But we do not wish to be prophets of 
doom, as the saying goes. Let us hope that the KNDS 
becomes an alliance that does not look for enemies and 
one that finds the strength within itself to do really 
productive work. 


Democrats Said To Disagree on Tactics 


93UN0234A Moscow NEZAVISIMAYA GAZETA 
in Russian 27 Oct 92 p 3 


[Article by Volodymyr Skachko: “The Democrats Unite 
in Search of a Common Tactic. The Students Have Left 
the Square and Will Collect Signatures Demanding a 
Referendum on the Dissolution of Parliament’’] 


[Text] Ukraine 


The press conference held by representives of the “New 
Ukraine—New Parliament” coalition at the end of last 
week, immediately following the aborting of a plenary 
session of parliament owing to the failure to appear by 
deputies, demonstrated that in light of the current gov- 
ernment crisis the national-democratic and liberal- 
democratic camps are trying to overcome the internal 
split between them. 


Taking part in the press conference were the leaders of 
the New Ukraine [Nova Ukrayina] association (Volody- 
myr Filenko), the Congress of National Democratic 
Forces (Mykhaylo Horyn), the “Crimea with Ukraine” 
Committee (Mykola Porovskyy), the Union of Ukrai- 
nian Students (Volodymyr Chemerys), and the All- 
Ukrainian Union of Workers’ Solidarity (Ihor Shvets). 
One of the leaders of the Congress of National Demo- 
cratic Forces, who had supported Ukrainian President 
Leonid Kravchuk in the past, explained the situation as 
follows: with former Communists once again active and 
sharply opposed to the independence of Ukraine, the 
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democrats must unite. However, this same conference 
demonstrated how far apart their positions still are. So 
far the democrats are united only in their assessment of 
the political situation in the republic, which, in their 
opinion, is characterized by an acute parliamentary 
crisis brought about by the post-communist parliamen- 
lary majority. The democrats see the main threat to 
parliamentarism as the bulwark of democracy in 
Ukraine in the preparations by former Communists to 
hold an all-Ukrainian congress of people’s deputies of all 
levels in order to create power structures paralleling the 
Supreme Council. Mykola Porovskyy drew an analogy to 
the actions of the Ukrainian Bolsheviks in December 
1918, who convened a congress of workers’, peasants’, 
and soldiers’ deputies in Kharkiv and proclaimed the 
creation of the Ukrainian SSR in opposition to the legal 
government of the Central Rada in Kiev. However, the 
democrats did not go beyond stating the facts, inasmuch 
as they parted ways when it came to planning further 
actions and tactics. ‘“‘Developing the tactics of the dem- 
ocratic camp is a matter of the time needed to reach 
agreement on our position,” said Mykhaylo Horyn. 


Three distinct battle plans emerged among the leaders. 
Mykhaylo Horyn and Volodymyr Filenko advocated 
continuing to collect signatures demanding a referendum 
on the dissolution of the present Supreme Council and 
called upon the representatives of the All-Ukrainian 
Union of Workers’ Solidary (VOST) and the Union of 
Ukrainian Students (SUS) to end their protest action and 
join the drive to collect signatures. The democrats view 
this as a way of preserving and strengthening the repub- 
lic’s highest legislative body through constitutional 
means. 


The leaders of VOST and SUS, Ihor Shvets and Volod- 
ymyr Chemerys, agreed with Horyn and Filenko that the 
existing Supreme Council is incapable of presiding over 
the building of an independent state or even of executing 
its own decisions, citing the student affair as an example 
However, in their opinion, the dissolution of parliament 
must be fought for by any means, including a general 
political strike. Ihor Shvets said that preparations for 
such an action are already under way. Nonetheless, on 
the night of 23-24 October, the students left Indepen- 
dence Square in Kiev to join in the collection of signa- 
tures calling for a referendum. 


Mykola Porovskyy, the leader of the “Crmea with 
Ukraine” Committee, opposed the dissolution of the 
existing Supreme Council, arguing that parliament is the 
sole bulwark of democracy in the republic, while new 
elections would bring to power the Communists in a new 
guise and they would establish a dictatorship. Instead of 
dissolving parliament, he proposed conducting a plebi- 
scite in the electoral districts on trust in individual 
people’s deputies in order to remove from parliament 
those who do not suit the electorate and thus ensure a 
qualitatively revamped corps of deputies. 


The representatives of Rukh did not take part in the 
press conference. Those presiding over the conference 
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explained that their absence had not been politically 
motivated but were the result of scheduling problems. 
Vyacheslav Chornovil had gone to Lviv to attend a 
regional Rukh conference, which, however, was aborted 
by representatives of Lviv’s extreme nationalist organi- 
zations, who burst into the hall and demanded that Rukh 
become more radical in its actions. The conference 
delegates split into those supporting Chornovil and those 
supporting the ultranationalist radicals. The former 
appealed to “prominent Rukh members”’ not to give in 
to the provocations of destructive forces and to stick to 
political methods, while the latter announced that they 
were taking over the conference. They elected three 
cochairmen, including Valentyn Moroz, the leader of the 
ultranationalists. He believes that Ukraine has 
exhausted its democratic potential and that the time has 
come to resort to force to build an independent state and 
exert pressure on the government. He succeeded in 
winning over the majority of the western Ukrainian 
democrats, including Rukh members. This split will 
bolster the positions of those advocating the use of an 
‘iron hand” to ensure order and scare the republic’s 
Russian-speaking population away from the democrats. 


First Central Asia Germans Resettled 


93UN0250B Moscow IZVESTIYA in Russian 4 Nov 92 
Morning Edition p 1 


[Article by Yu. Gulyy: “Ukraine Receives First German 
Settlers”’] 


[Text] The first 500 individuals have arrived in Ukraine 
since the announcement by President L. Kravchuk that 
Ukraine is prepared to accommodate up to 400,000 
deported Germans. 


The main torrent of settlers poured in here recently in 
connection with the unsettled situation in countries of 
Central Asia. Actually, they are not settlers at all but 
refugees. That is why they are arriving in unprepared 
areas and settle wherever they can. 


Understanding that the torrent of refugees will grow 
organs of power at tlie local level together with depart- 
ment. of the Ukrainian-German Fund are urgently pur- 
chasiig small temporary mobile housing units. At the 
same .me a search for concrete resettlement sites is in 
full swing in six oblasts where Germans lived in the past, 
documentation is being worked out for future farmsteads 
and estimates are being prepared. While in Nikolayevsk, 
Kherson, and Odessa oblasts construction of 12 perma- 
nent villages for the settlers has already started. 


The government of Ukraine has thus far allocated 500 
million rubles for this work and if it is taken into 
consideration that the building of a single farmstead will 
cost three million it becomes quite clear that the reset- 
tlement process will take a long time. True, two weeks 
ago during the trip to Bonn by a Ukrainian delegation, 
the government of Germany promised to appropriate 53 
million marks for the settlers. The German marks will be 
spent mainly on ensuring jobs for the settlers, for which 
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purpose German firms will build small plants and facto- 
ries in Ukraine and will supply office and other equip- 
ment. 


Attempts To Stop Ostankino Broadcasts Generate 
Controversy 


93UN0259A Moscow KOMSOMOLSKAYA PRAVDA 
in Russian 5 Nov 92 p 2 


[Article by A. Milkus: “Ukraine Will Apparently Join 
Ostankino but Only Part by Part’’] 


[Text] The decision by Ukrainian leadership not to sign 
the agreement in Bishkek on the interstate Ostankino 
television channel immediately generated a plethora of 
political forecasts. The most unlikely one stated that now 
Kravchuk would not last even two more weeks. Yes, the 
people are patient and, clenching their teeth, are stiii 
capable of enduring high prices which almost doubled 
over the past month. They can suffer the monotonously 
repetitive slogans about the building of a sovereign 
country, which, alas, are not being followed by any major 
political or economic shifts. But being no longer able to 
view “The Field of Miracles” with Marianna, produced 
by “Novaya Studiya,” along with all the programs they 
have become accustomed to over the years. That is too 
much! 


By the way, those who observe the slow, but skillfully 
waged struggle by the Ukrainian leadership aimed at 
forcing out Moscow (which is also the CIS) mass media 
out of the republic market, have expected such a step a 
long time ago. Refusal of Ostankino—is not an accident 
conditioned by economic factors, but a regular, weighed 
and deliberate national policy step. The termination of 
‘*Lighthouse,”” which was formerly relayed via ‘radio 
point” on the First Program, some eight months ago was 
the touchstone. After that the First Program of Radio 
Moscow also fell silent. 


Then, slowly Ukrainian television edged into the Rus- 
sian channel. At first ““The Fifth Wheel’’ was preempted 
for an endless session of the Supreme Council of 
Ukraine. Then, as if by accident, other programs were 
moved there. So that now, when the Supreme Council is 
not in session, it is impossible to see “The News” or 
“Without Town Hall’’—there is likely to be a band or 
concert going on. The only exception is “Santa Barbara.” 
It remained as the last vestige of Russian Television 
abroad. 


The desire to end with competition by Ostankino and 
take over control of the principal means for influencing 
public opinion is something Ukrainian leadership has 
thought of a long time ago. It was merely necessary to 
find a convenient excuse and determine the right time so 
as to keep the displeasure of 40 million television 
viewers to a minimum. It was for a reason that experi- 
ments involving the taking of Ostankino off the air were 
already carried out in an individually selected oblast. At 
that time, however, during the summer, transfer of local 
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programming to the First Channel almost led to strikes. 
Such action was then postponed. But only until a later 
date. 


According to Okhvakevich, chairman of the Television 
and Radio Committee of Ukraine, cited in the Odessa 
press, refusal of membership in the television company 
still does not mean that the republic will not be getting 
Ostankino: after all Moldova is getting Romania but 
paying nothing for the relay. But even those who are 
naive clearly understand that such explanations are 
merely excuses to gain time. A signal is the property of 
the television company and costs money. 


Yes, until now no popular disturbances have been noted 
in connection with refusal of the Ukrainian leadership to 
join with the founders of the Ostankino Television 
Company. But that is so not because the public became 
more tolerant—it is simply that Marianna, Yakubovich, 
and “Europe Plus” can still be seen on television on the 
territory of the republic. But the first signs of protest are 
already reaching the Olympus of Kiev authority. 


A few days ago the Presidium of the Odessa Oblast 
Soviet adopted a decree which cannot be called anything 
but an ultimatum to the authorities. It expresses dis- 
agreement with the position of the government and 
proposes that the leadership in Kiev join as cofounder of 
Ostankino. If the decision is not changed the oblast 
council plans to take all necessary legal and organiza- 
tional measures to organize an independent system to 
relay Ostankino programming on the territory of the 
oblast. 


Yuriy Selivanov, author of the draft decree believes 
that—‘‘There is no doubt that deputies in other oblasts 
of Ukraine, where most of the population speaks Rus- 
sian, will act the same way. That will clearly be followed 
by a split between legal authority at the local level and 
the Supreme Council of Ukraine.” 


After we went to press. It was revealed that deputies of the 
Donetsk Oblast Council appealed to Yegor Yakovlev, 
president of the Ostankino Television Company, with the 
request to clarify the conditions under which the oblast 
could become a cofounder of the interstate television 
company and be able to relay programming from Moscow. 


ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 


Kuchma Interviewed on Economic Issues 


93UN0256A Kiev RABOCHAYA GAZETA in Russian 
27 Oct 92 pp 1, 3 


[Interview with Prime Minister L.D. Kuchma by Evelin 
Babenko-Pivtoradin; place and date not given: “The 
Man From ‘Defense,’ or a Conversation With Prime 
Minister L.D. Kuchma After 10 Days of His Rule’’] 


[Text] 
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[Babenko-Pivtoradin] Leonid Danilovich, in the first 
few days of your rule you have already granted a consid- 
erable number of interviews about what you intend to do 
in the post of prime minister and how. RABOCHAYA 
GAZETA readers are also very interested in this, but 
permit me to begin with a nontraditional question: 


What is your attitude toward the MAP [Interregional 
Association of Industrialists}? 


[Kuchma] It depends on what you have in mind: the 
MAP as the former Ministry of the Aviation Industry of 
the Union or the newly formed association in Ukraine... 


[Babenko-Pivtoradin}] How quickly words are filled with 
new meaning! I have in mind the latter—the Interre- 
gional Association of Industrialists. This is even more 
interesting to us because the MAP recently became the 
third cofounder of our newspaper—on equal terms with 
the Cabinet of Ministers of Ukraine and the journalistic 
collective of editorial staff. 


[Kuchma] I have always had a favorable attitude toward 
social formations if they are good for the state. If the 
industrialists unite and think about how, while retaining 
our economic potential, to reform it in the interests of 
the present situation in Ukraine, how to help one 
another—one can only welcome and support this. After 
all, previously, with the branch principle of management 
of the economy, things reached the absurd in our 
country. For example: I am from the MOP [Ministry of 
the Defense Industry], he is from the MAP [Ministry of 
the Aviation Industry] (this time we are speaking about 
former ministries)}—this means that we live and work in 
parallel, not interconnected, and there is no reason for us 
to help or give one another anything. Although each of 
them had excellent technologies and certain new devel- 
opments. But—they were purely departmental! This was 
a terrible construct. 


{[Babenko-Pivtoradin] As distinct from the former one, 
the new MAP—Interregional Association of Industrial- 
ists—as you know, tries wherever possible to restore 
severed economic ties and where possible to bring them 
together here, in Ukraine, so as to make it possible for 
the producers to produce, to produce. And they began 
taking into account the possibilities, everything we have. 


[Kuchma] Yes, we simply must conduct an inventory of 
everything we have at our disposal, on the state scale. 
This is now the most important job—to conduct an 
inventory of everything we received from the former 
Union and bring it into the economy of Ukraine. 


In general I think that each director should have all the 
data from such an inventory—either in the form of a 
book or, better, having it in computer memory. For 
example, if you need some kind of gauge just press the 
button and you will have all the information right 
there—where it is made and what kind of firm makes it. 
If this were to be done in the MAP and they would 
arrange horizontal ties—that would be very good. But in 
no case should there be an “east-west” division. The 
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economy of Ukraine must operate as a healthy unified 
Organism. We must strive for that. 


[Babenko-Pivtoradin] And how do you envisage the role 
of RABOCHAYA GAZETA? 


[Kuchma] I would like to count on more help for the 
government. Not in the sense of compliments or 
approval. Criticism is very much needed. But the main 
thing is that we must have an objective reflection of the 
state of affairs, the situation in the country. Just look at 
how the Russian newspapers, radio, and television are 
supporting their government. Even when they are 
scolding. They work very professionally. Each in its own 
way, but efficiently and purposefully they conduct agita- 
tion, which they do better than others in the first place... 
But as for our press here—they are all off in different 
directions. 


It is not without reason that they say that the press is the 
fourth estate—deciding on what to present to the people 
and how. 


[Babenko-Pivtoradin] Everybody hears what is being 
done in our Supreme Soviet on the radio, they see it on 
television, and then we tell about it again in the news- 
papers. We even end up with a surplus here. But what 
would you think if we paid more attention to what your 
cabinet and the ministries are doing? In a word, con- 
cretely: How is the government ruling us. We could even 
begin by introducing the new ministers—who they are, 
how they intend to do their work, etc. What they see as 
their role? 


A new minister of the Cabinet of Ministers has already 
been appointed. Or does he still have to be approved by 
the Supreme Soviet? 


[Kuchma] No, go ahead, please, meet with him and have 
a talk. According to the Constitution of Ukraine, the 
Supreme Soviet approves only eight ministers. The posi- 
tion of minister of the Cabinet of Ministers is not 
included on that list. Although now, indeed, they are 
debating the question of having the Supreme Soviet 
approve all ministers. Well, they will decide that. In a 
certain sense it would even be easier for me: You 
approve everyone and you take the responsibility as well. 
But I think this is wrong: It is again something like that 
notorious collective responsibility, whereby nobody can 
be called to account. Everyone should do his own work. 
I have gotten used to being completely responsible for 
my own. I think we will be consulting on this issue some 
more. I am in favor of cooperation with the Supreme 
Soviet. 


[Babenko-Pivtoradin] Leonid Danilovich, if you do not 
object, once a month we could prepare three questions 
for you, the prime minister, on the basis of the editorial 
mail and our own observations as journalists. The most 
crucial questions are how the people in Ukraine are 
living today, what excites them and what pains them. 
You could even address our readers especially on these 
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questions. Could you find it possible each month to 
answer three crucial questions each month through 
RABOCHAYA GAZETA. 


[Kuchma] Of course. I could only be grateful for that. 


[Babenko-Pivtoradin] A fundamental question for this: 
the government and the working class, the people of 
labor. On the radio and television, especially in Moscow, 
one frequently hears from the politicians: Enough gov- 
ernment maternalism, why must the government be 
concerned about the workers. Let them defend their own 
rights in a market society. What do you think? 


[Kuchma] If the state does not take over the functions of 
protecting its citizens, it is not a state. I cannot put it any 
other way. 


[Babenko-Pivtoradin] In your policy speech at the ses- 
sion of the Supreme Soviet of Ukraine you said that you 
would not support a single proposal whose effect would 
lead to prolonged reduction of the buying power of the 
population. 


You spoke about the fact that it is necessary to support 
the producer and not the middleman. Above all through 
a change in the tax policy. We were glad to hear this: The 
time has come. But still the return will not be immediate. 
Time will pass before the economy starts functioning; 
there will be an appreciable increase in goods, and tax on 
the increasing profit from them will go into the treasury. 
And whether we like it or not, the first result will still be 
a reduction of the standard of living of pensioners and 
physicians and workers in culture and teachers... A 
vicious circle. 


What is the solution? 


[Kuchma] Yes, the decline of the standard of living will 
continue. But we must break the vicious circle. We will 
have to introduce extreme measures into the economy. 


When I said that I would not support a single proposal 
that would lead to a prolonged reduction of the buying 
power of the population, I had in mind primarily those 
segments of the population who are not working— 
pensioners, school children, students. But we must give 
workers a chance to work and earn money. Although | 
understand that many of our branches are subsidized 
and it will be very difficult to find money. But so far we 
do not have a government program and it is difficult for 
me to say anything specific. 


The primary task of the Cabinet of Ministers immedi- 
ately after its creation will be to develop a program, 
which should consist of two parts: immediate tasks, that 
is, the tactics for today’s actions, and strategy, strategic 
tasks. The program for civilized entry into the market. 
There should also be target programs for priority direc- 
tions for the development of the economy and culture, 
above all in rural areas. 


{[Babenko-Pivtoradin] As I have already said, an idea in 
your speech attracted us very much: The basis of the 
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reform of the economy should be the priority of the 
producer and stimulation of business activity. The pro- 
ducer, and not the middleman. You mentioned in 
passing that we would continue commercialization. But 
if you are speaking about our state trade, that is not 
commercialization at all. That is what used to be called 
speculation somewhere outside the store. And now it is 
speculation inside the store. 


[Kuchma] And of the very highest class. I saw that very 
clearly in Dnepropetrovsk when we decided to organize 
our Own store at our enterprise. 


[Babenko-Pivtoradin] Our newspaper decided to trace 
where the relatively inexpensive vodka disappeared and 
only expensive and very expensive vodka appeared and 
why this happened; while preparing the article a fairly 
interesting fact was discovered: Our Kiev liquor and 
vodka plant receives a profit of 50 rubles or, rather, 
coupons from a box of vodka, but trade receives 500! 
Where is the logic in this? And for whom is this most 
favored status established? 


[Kuchma] I share your concern. We have created a 
situation where the shelves in the stores are empty and 
next door stands a middleman selling the goods out of 
that same store at three times the price. There is no gas 
at the gas pump but near by they are selling gasoline right 
out of the tanker as if it were their own. 


After that, tell me, do we have a state? Do we have a 
government? No. We have economic lawlessness. 


{[Babenko-Pivtoradin] As I understand it, one of your 
urgent tasks will be to put an end to this lawlessness, and 
mainly through economic methods because it is simply 
impossible to catch all the speculators now. Nowadays 
practically everyone has become a speculator, but they 
are called something else. 


[Kuchma] We must create conditions whereby it is 
disadvantageous for the speculator to trade next door to 
the store. Let the state sell at the same prices and the 
money can go into the state coffers. 


{[Babenko-Pivtoradin} Oh, but that is hardly a solution. 
We all will soon be suffocated by the VAT—value added 
tax. It itself is driving up prices... If 1 am not mistaken, 
you spoke about abolishing VAT. 


[Kuchma] I did not say that I would abolish VAT 
completely. I spoke about reducing it. After all, we did 
not introduce it by our own will. We were forced to 
introduce VAT after it was introduced in Russia first. 


[Babenko-Pivtoradin] But now it is the first to reject it... 


[Kuchma] All that was done both in Russia and in 
Ukraine to please international banks, which set for us 
the task (we did not set it for ourselves; they set it for us) 
of a deficit-free budget or one with a deficit somewhere 
under two percent. 
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[Babenko-Pivtoradin] But we are deceiving ourselves 
with this “deficit-freedom.” This is empty money, it is 
inflated. 


[Kuchma] Of course. But we will speak about our gov- 
ernment’s steps when we have a government and this 
government has a program. We do not have long to wait 
now 


[Babenko-Pivtoradin] You have not managed to present 
your Own program—not to mention the program of the 
future government, but we have already been bom- 
barded with attacks from the opposition: the defense 
supporters and the ardent protectors of the state sector 
and the opponents of reforms... What is your attitude 
toward these attacks? And why have you not spoken out 
in parliament before? 


[Kuchma] I have a positive attitude toward these attacks. 
[Babenko-Pivtoradin] ?! 


[Kuchma] Yes, yes. Positive. In the first place, because 
such a reaction is in the nature of human psychology. It 
was to be expected. In the second place, because they 
help clarify my position. Yes, | am indeed a part of the 
defense industry; until recently | was general director of 
the largest missile enterprise. But I came to the post of 
general director not from a kind of administrative posi- 
tion but from the position of deputy general designer. 
And you will agree that they are not the same thing. | 
arrived back during the perestroyka period, a period of 
reforms, and I myself was gripped by a desire for change. 
That is because I am a designer, a creative person. And 
then, Yuzhmash—it does not mean just missiles and 
space equipment; it also means series output of tractors 
and many kinds of consumer goods. Now, during the 
period of conversion, it also produces trolleys. There is 
the “defense industry” for you. So it is all quite natural. 
There is nothing to fear here. On the contrary. And 
conversion must be conducted intelligently and soberly. 
We must not allow landslide conversion. Like landslide 
privatization. The people see and love a state that is 
strong. Other powers respect a strong state. A proponent 
of the state sector? After all, the most developed capi- 
talist states have a powerful state sector in the economy. 


Why did I not speak out in parliament? For the same 
reason: | am a defense person, and that is unpopular. 
And yet I was not looking for popularity at the podium. 
I was working; I have always had and defended my 
position, and the deputies knew that. 


[Babenko-Pivtoradin] Yes, what they knew and valued 
was also shown by the results of the voting: unanimity— 
almost like in the old days. 


[Kuchma] Although I myself was very unhappy about 
being elected. I was categorically against becoming prime 
minister. Believe me. I have had offers like that before. | 
had a fairly sobering idea of what it meant to be prime 
minister in the current situation... And as soon as I 
became prime minister, during the first days I looked at 
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and began to figure out what was happening to out 
economy. I knew that it was bad, but I never had any 
idea of just how bad it was 


[Babenko-Pivtoradin] From what you say it seems that 
you understand that this is almost a kamikaze sole 


[Kuchma] | agree, that is exactly what it 1s 


[Babenko-Pivtoradin] But sull, Leonid Danilovich, what 
would you like to accomplish in the post of prime 
minister? What is your minimum program”? 


[Kuchma] To impose the most elementary order. Society 
and the state must be controllable. If the new govern 
ment does not undertake any concrete, resolute measures 
that are understood and supported by the people, it is not 
a government. The people must believe both in the 
specific plans and in the program of the government 
Only then can one hope for success. 


{Babenko-Pivtoradin] And how do you envisage the final 
result of the reform? What, in your view. will the 
economy be like—unstructured or multistructured, tn 
which there are large private property owners and a State 
sector and collective ownership? What is your mode! of 
society? 


[Kuchma] Multistructured. | am firmly convinced that 
until we have private ownership of the land there will be 
no market either. People say that the market is its own 
master, the market is uncontrollable. But how we are 
controlling it! I have already said that nowhere tn world 
practice is there an example of an uncontrolled escape 
from a crisis. We need a system of priorities, we need a 
system of economic levers, state support for rural areas 
we must skillfully combine administrative and economic 
measures. The law on enterprises which we have adopted 
is fully intended for market relations. But we do not have 
a market yet. We are just proceeding toward one. Some 
90 percent of our enterprises are state enterprises. But 
they are not absolutely controlled by the state. Yes. we 


are proceeding toward the market. But the market has 
strict laws: If you have an order and you do not fill 1! 
are not an enterprise. But in our country it is like this: 4 


State enterprise has a state order, this order 1s not 
fulfilled, the enterprise works on the side. The stat 
which submitted the order and, incidentally, should also 


take on certain responsibilities, seems to have nothing to 
do with it. The leaders of many monopolist prises 
instead of working for Ukraine, sell everything abroad 


And they buy there not modern technolog) 
ment, but rags... 


quip- 


Though they are directors of state enterprises, U 
like they are owners. 


I think that in privatization we should proceed along the 
path of the creation of joint-stock companies. Io begin 
with the controlling block of shares should be held by th 
State, and perhaps 49 percent of the share ld b 
placed on the market. The time will come to let 5 
reins—perhaps we will let them go. But first 
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stabilize the economic situation. After all, look at how 
many rubles you can get for a dollar now. 350? 360? And 
coupons? About 500? So come, good gentlemen, and buy 
up half of Ukraine. Cheap. Do we want that kind of 
privatization? 


I consider it very important to support small business 
now. But not all of it. The production of goods, and not 
“buying and selling.’ In our country today small busi- 
ness is a parasite on the sick body of the state. Large state 
enterprises have created small enterprises next to them- 
selves and sometimes within themselves. They use fixed 
state capital for practically “idiotic purposes” and they 
clip coupons in the literal and figurative sense. Dis- 
torted, unnatural forms that are unacceptable in a 
healthy economy are flourishing and there is an incred- 
ible difference in the wage levels of the same categories 
of workers at state enterprises. For instance, why should 
the housekeeper who cleans up the office of the head of 
a mine receive several times more than the housekeeper 
who cleans up the office of the director of a school? 
Where is the logic in that? All this requires state regula- 
tion. 


[Babenko-Pivtoradin] Leonid Danilovich, how do you 
feel about the fact that such a powerful influence on the 
economy as the bank is not under the authority of the 
state? They say that soon you will look around and 
hryvni have been put into circulation, and with the 
present condition of our economy they will immediately 
be devalued... The government does not seem to have 
anything to do with it, but it is the government that 
people will be unhappy with. 


[Kuchma] I consider this situation completely abnormal; 
the government should control finances. How can this be 
done during a crisis period without relying on banks? | 
intend to raise the question of the banks before the 
parliament. In my view, it is not absolutely necessary for 
the National Bank to be under the jurisdiction of the 
Cabinet of Ministers; let the functions be divided 
between the cabinet and the parliament. But it must be 
decided one way or the other. 


As for the introduction of currency, I think we have 
generally been in too much of a hurry printing money. 
Unless it is backed by goods, it threatens to turn into 
worthless paper right away. But the deed has been done. 
New money has been printed. We will look for solutions. 


[Babenko-Pivtoradin] Leonid Danilovich, permit me to 
follow up with a question, as it were, for fun. What is 
your favorite thing to do during your free time? 


[Kuchma] But where is it, that free time? I am used to a 
schedule: Work from 0800 until 2300. I inter d to stick to 
it here too, and I hope that the staff will work as hard as 
it can and not just keep their eye on the clock. The 
situation is such that we cannot have it any other way 


[Babenko-Pivtoradin] But do you not have any diver- 
sions? I am told that you appreciate humor very much 
and even that you are a brilliant story teller 
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[Kuchma] Well, as far as being a brilliant story teller 
goes, that is a clear exaggeration. But I do love humor. 
And I admit that I love the guitar and singing songs to 
the guitar. It is just a pity that there is never time. | no 
longer remember the last time | took into my hands. 


{Babenko-Pivtoradin] Yes, now the main thing is for you 
to take the reins of control into your hands. 


Good luck. 


Profile of Premier Kuchma, Speech Extracts 


93UN0247A Moscow ROSSIYSKIYE VESTI in Russian 
3 Nov 92 p 2 


[Article by Pavel Shinkarenko: ‘“‘Leonid Kuchma: ‘Let 
Us Put an End to the "Cold War With Russia’: This 
Was the Prime Minister of Ukraine’s Attitude When He 
Presented the Program and His New Cabinet to Parlia- 
ment’’] 


[Text] Leonid Kuchma’s confirmation as prime minister 
of Ukraine took place unexpectedly fast. Just one day 
before 13 October, when the Supreme Soviet supported 
his candidacy—proposed by Leonid Kravchuk—by a 316 
to 23 vote, no less than five politicians, economists, and 
even one academician were competing for this post. 
“Events developed so fast that some deputies did not even 
have time to collect themselves,” writes URYADOVYY 
KURYER newspaper. 


What attraction did the parliament members find in their 
colleague, who until now had remained in the background? 


‘He Knows What To Do...’ 
From ROSSIYSKIYE VESTI files 


Leonid Danilovich Kuchma was born in 1938 in 
Chernigov Oblast; graduated from Dnepropetrovsk State 
University; he is a mechanical engineer, a candidate of 
technical sciences. He climbed the rungs of the adminis 
trative ladder at the Yuzhnyy Machine Building Plant, 
since 1986 he was director of this industrial complex—the 
largest in the former USSR—where the most powerful 
rockets for space research and the Strategic forces were 


built. 


Leonid Kuchma became the first head of the Ukrainian 
government who did not come up through the school of 
the Communist Party's Central Committee or high-level 
soviet or economic-administrative structures. He has his 
own “support base’’—the industrial lobby in parliament 
and the directors of the largest industrial associations in 
the country. 


Leonid Danilovich’s first speech in the Supreme Soviet 
was laconic and businesslike. He did not flirt with or bow 
to anybody, and the deputies grew confident: The con 
tender for the post of prime minister knew what to do 
and how to help Ukraine overcome its difficulties and 
reach the main road of European civilization 
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‘Tam convinced that the economic crisis requires imme- 
diate aid, not fruitless conferences of specialists,”’ he 
said. “Our general educational level is at the same level 
as Japan, Great Britain, and Switzerland. Our capital 


assets in the production sphere are on a par with those of 


France and Great Britain and are almost equal to those 
of Germany. At the same time, their gross domestic 
product is three to four times higher. We produce as 
much grain as France, and talk about imports. Our 
energy resources are on the level of European standards, 
but we are preparing to freeze this winter...” 


On that occasion Kuchma was not proposing a specific 
plan of action (he could not—this is a task for the entire 
government). The attractive part was the principles he 
chose as guidance in forming the cabinet and conducting 
a strategic course. Here are just a few of them. 


“Power is not given and not taken: it is built. The 
Cabinet of Ministers is not the backdrop to a political 
spectacle—it is the brain center of the unified structure 
of executive power, economic stabilization, and conduct 
of economic reform.” 


“We need to legislatively formalize the dual subordina- 
tion of regional administrations: to the president on 
political matters, and to the prime minister on the 
matters of the economy and territorial administration.” 


“The basis of reform should be tne primacy of the 
producer and stimulation of business activities, and 
support for small and medium-size business.” 


“The reform of the financial system has to restore 
full-fledged money in Ukraine, and return its natural 
function to this money. We need our own currency not as 
a goal in itself or a symbol but as a way of realizing 
economic reform...” 


To purposefully attract foreign capital into our economy, 
first and foremost in the form of direct investment; 
support and preferences for exports of finished products 
rather than raw materials..." 


Learn How To Reach an Understanding With Russia... 
From the ROSSIYSKIYE VESTI morgue 


Prime Minister of Ukraine L. Kuchma paid his first visit 
to Moscow in his new capacity on 22 October. As a result 
of negotiations with Ye. Gaydar, acting chairman of the 
Russian Federation Government, three agreements were 
signed. on most-favored-nation status with respect to 
trade, technical assistance to third countries; and trade 
representations 


Looking for the proper tone in relations with neigh- 
bors—especially Russia—has been proclaimed as 
another important principle of the Ukrainian prime 
minister's activities. “We have to reach agreements with 
Russia on the level of independent states, banks, and 
enterprises, he believes. ““We have to rein in the ambi- 
tions of those Ukrainian bureaucrats who yesterday were 
praying to Moscow and are now spitting on it.” 
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It looks as if this principle will not be easy to apply: 
Many politicians in Ukraine have reached the pinnacles 
of power precisely by preaching a break with Moscow. 
Nevertheless, Leonid Danilovich is set in his intent. 
“The government will put an end to the ‘cold war’ with 
Russia,"’ he says. And, again, he backs it with concrete 
actions—only nine days after being confirmed in his post 
he attends negotiations with Yegor Gaydar 


Of course, it would have been naive to count on quick 
progress. Sull, there is hope: A Russian-Ukrainian com- 
mission has been created; among its priorities will be to 
discuss the problems of repayment of external debt. 
There is a visible ‘‘light at the end of the tunnel” in other 
directions as well. 


Cabinet Confirmed ‘as a Slate’ 
From the ROSSIYSKIYE VESTI teletype 


On 27 October the Supreme Soviet of Ukraine, upon the 
presentation of the prime minister, confirmed the new 
cabinet ‘‘as a slate.’’ There were minor changes among 
the ministers, but L. Kuchma’s immediate circle has been 
completely replaced. 


The parliament entrusted getting the republic out of the 
crisis to ““Kuchma’s team” which includes the following 
players: Academician Igor Yuzhnovskiy as first deputy 
prime minister; Deputy Prime Ministers Vasiliy Yev- 
tukhov (industry and construction), Vladimir Demy- 
anov (agro-industrial complex), Viktor Pinzenik (eco- 
nomic reform), Yuliy loffe (fuels and energy), and 
Nikolay Zhulinskiy (humanitarian affairs). On the level 
of ministers, the following retained their posts: Kon- 
stantin Morozov (defense), Anatoliy Zlenko (foreign 
affairs), Grigoriy Pyatachenko (finance), and Andrey 
Vasilishin (internal affairs) 


“I am deeply convinced,” he says. “that for our young 
state it is extremely unsafe and quite impossible to set up 
a provisional government. All parties, movements, and 
factions should suspend arguments that are destructive 
for Ukraine and help the new Cabinet of Ministers build 
the economic foundations of our independence. On 
another occasion, Leonid Danilovich remarked in a 
conversation with journalists: There are many people 
whom I do not know with respect to their work, but this 
does not mean that | cannot replace them in two months 
if they are unfit professionally.’ This is true. However, 
Kuchma’s team also is a “pig in a poke’ for many. At 
least, the opposition has already announced that they are 
forming a ‘shadow cabinet.” 


Pyatachenko, Hetman Discuss International 
Financial! Relations, Domestic Financial Reform 
93U'NO240A Kiev PRAVDA UKRAINY in Russian 
23 Oct Y? p / 


[Article by T. Mayboroda: “Ukraine on a Financial Sea 


or ‘State What You Want.’ | 
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[Text] The “ruble calm” is long past. The “coupon 
choppiness” that replaced it is already being stirred by the 
“karbovanets surf.” Somewhere over there, beyond the 
horizon, “hryvnya waves” are rising. What lies beyond 
them? Could it be the “ninth billow” of hyperinflation 
which is capable of scuttling the already fragile ship of our 


damaged economy? 


Such association is not accidental. It is inspired by the 
press conference given by Grigoriy Pyatachenko, the 
minister of finance of Ukraine and Vadim Hetman, 
director of the National Bank, which took place last 
Wednesday. 


It dealt with international financial relations and the 
place allotted in them to our young independent state. 


As commonly known, Ukraine recently became a 
member of world and European financial organizations 
which are prepared to toss it a “life preserver’’ in the 
form of long-term interest-free loans and special purpose 
credits, large and small investments, as well as technical 
assistance. But... The International Monetary Fund and 
the World and European banks of reconstruction and 
development are puzzled by one question to which they 
have been long and diligently trying to get an answer. 
“State what you want” the representatives of these 
Organizations ask representatives of our power struc- 
tures, having in mind concrete directions in the eco- 
nomic development of Ukraine. At the same time thus 
far we do not have them, those concrete directions and 
clearly defined programs. 


Actually they did exist but were too hazy. They have 
been offered and rejected a number of times. At present 
new, substantiated and promising ones are expected 
from the new government which is just now being 
formed. 


Ii turns out that things have come to a halt again, 
including the monetary reform the conduct of which is 
also within the purview of the Cabinet of Ministers. 


According to the chief banker of Ukraine, however, 
initiating monetary reform under conditions involving a 
decline in production and a growing inflationary spiral 
means to take an unprecedented risk guaranteeing deval- 
uation of the new monetary unit. Vadim Hetman 
believes that first it is necessary to stabilize the economy 
and only then initiate “such an external attribute of 
statehood as a national currency.” 


Far from everyone agrees with him. The minister of 
finance, himself, for example, sees the introduction of 
the karbovanets or the coupon in nonmonetary circula- 
tion as a kind of protection against external inflationary 
pressure by our neighbors in the ruble zone, and first of 
all, by Russia. 


As reported by the journalists the latter, by the way, 
conducted promising negotiations concerning ‘‘a Civi- 
lized withdrawal" of Ukraine from the ruble space 
Mutually acceptable arrangements for payment of the 
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debt of our former union are being refined and assigned 
and an accounting of available assets is being made. By | 
March 1993 it is planned to complete all mutual 
accounting between Ukraine and Russia. 


One way or another it is certainly not precluded that we 
will welcome the New Year with new money. After all 
the paper hryvnya is already available in Ukraine in 
sufficient amount for circulation. Metal coins will soon 
be ready as well. 


Both of the interviewees, replying to questions, focused 
attention on the substantial gaps in our legislative work. 
Grigoriy Pyatachenko, in particular, spoke about the 
need for urgent reform in the remune* tion of labor and 
introduction of a mechanism for price regulation. Vadim 
Hetman, in turn, spoke about an urgent adoption of a 
law on currency regulation. 


In the course of what was an almost two-hour press 
conference quite a few questions were asked. Two of 
them, however, it appears would interest our readers the 
most inasmuch as they pertain to the personal interests 
of citizens. They deal with the price of bread and 
repayment of the interest-free state loan in the form of 
securities for the acquisition of goods in short supply 
issued to us by the former government of Nikolay 
Ryzhkov. 


The minister of finance of Ukraine made assurances that 
the price of bread will not be going up before the end of 
the year. As far as the indicated domestic debt of the 
citizens of the country is concerned, Ukraine, just as 
Russia, has fallen heir to it. 


People’s Deputies Canvased on Political, 
Economic Events 


93UN0256B Moscow PATRIOT in Russian 20 Oct 92 p 14 


[Article by PATRIOT parliamentary correspondent 
Georgiy Chernomorskiy: “At the Last Line’’} 


[Text] And so Ukraine has a new prime minister: Leonid 
Kuchma, a representative of the industrial directorate who 
until recently headed the Yuzhnyy Machine Building 
Plant. 


He receives the “Ukrainian economy” in difficult, to put it 
mildly, condition: The decline of production continues, the 
people are impoverished, and there is not a sign of the 
“stabilization” that has been promised time and again. 


The editors asked our parliamentary correspondent in 
Kiev, Georgiy Chernomorskiy, to meet with the deputies 
of the Supreme Soviet of Ukraine and ask them to 
comment on what has taken place. He has given the 
selection from his interviews an extremely expressive title: 
“At the Last Line” 


Viktor PETROV. director of the Lyubensk calculator 
plant 
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We did not take into account that the transition from 
one socioeconomic formation to another is the most 
difficult and painful period in the life of a society. And 
logically one might expect that all economic and power 
levers would be engaged to make this transition as 
painless as possible. But one gets the impression that we 
are living in some kind of upside down world and have 
completely forgotten about the possibilities of state reg- 
ulation. The fruits of this are already known: economic 
chaos. Hence there is a real possibility of a social 
explosion. Only a strong authority acting in the interests 
of the people and the state can save Ukraine. Let us be 
honest: There is no time left for talk, we must get to 
work. 


Vyacheslav CHORNOVIL, cochairman of Rukh: 


Vitold Pavlovich Fokin has gone into retirement. Will 
the new prime minister halt our decline. I think it is 
inevitable anyway. But its rates are slowing up, and in 
some places there are signs that there will be stabilization 
in a year or a year and a half. We will have to begin from 
the very lowest level and the path back will not be easy. 


lt has become fashionable to use various “isms’’ in 
definitions. Some say that we are building capitalism, 
while others recall the prices that existed under 
socialism. One can state unceasingly that we are building 
capitalism. But | am convinced that in the socioeco- 
nomic formation we are building it will be easy to find 
signs that are inherent in socialism as well. 


Unfortunately, we merely declare our aspirations and we 
are not taking any practical steps toward them. Private 
property is just barely coming out from the underground. 
Ill-considered high taxes are impeding the development 
of production. Entrepreneurship is not being encour- 
aged. And another thing. In my view, we should not 
reject state regulation so firmly. After all, how was it 
before? There was the plan, the state order, make your 
screw or machine, and do not think about anything 
else—the state will take care of it. But now they have let 
go the reins—and everything has collapsed. At the same 
time state regulation should be fairly flexible and 
rational. Today the economy of Sweden, which many 
have used as an example of a model social paradise, 1s 
experiencing considerable difficulties precisely because 
of the sharp pressure of state regulation 


What must be done in order to avoid an explosion” 
While releasing prices, one must be concerned about the 
underprivileged. Bread, milk, and certain other vitally 
necessary products must be available to everyone and 
they must not be turned into objects of speculation 


Perhaps it would be worthwhile to think about a law for 
the poor. But it seems that our parliament has exhausted 
itself. True, they say, the economic situation 1s such that 
if there were new elections the majority of seats in the 
Supreme Soviet would naximalists. The extreme 
left and the extreme r "se fears are groundless 
The voters have becoi: r. If there were new elec- 
tions the mandates of nce would go not to the 
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populists with the fire in their eyes but to moderate, 
reasonable people who are capable of leading the country 
Out of its crisis. 


Aleksandr MOROZ, secretary of the socialist party of 
Ukraine: 


The situation today is as bad as it can get. Prices are 
skyrocketing, we are working in a slipshod manner, and 
economic ties have been destroyed. This has happened, 
in my view, primarily because we have been thinking too 
much about power and much less about national pros- 
perity. We must not put politics before economics. | do 
not want to spread it on too thick, but unless we take 
emergency measures immediately, in November we will 
have a complete collapse. Production will come to a halt 
and the economic crisis will cause consequences which 
will be difficult to predict. Emergency measures are 
needed. First of all we must restore the economic ties, 
and wherever possible we must provide for a closed 
production cycle—so that the final product can be used 
at enterprises of Ukraine or exported. 


I understand that I might be reproached for attempting 
to restore the old administrative-command system. But 
if the state does not curb prices, if it does not take strict 
measures against speculators who are getting fat from the 
people's grief, things will be very, very bad. 


Valeriy IZMALKOYV, lieutenant colonel, deputy regi- 
ment commander: 


We are not being pushed simply toward capitalism 
which, as we know, can have an extremely attractive 
face. In practice we are proceeding toward capitalism in 
the stage of initial accumulation. The peasants have not 
received land and the labor collectives in the cities have 
not become property owners. It things continue to go this 
way, everything society has accumulated over the centu- 
ries will become the property of a few people. Of course, 
the labor collective is far from homogeneous. It always 
has leaders who think better and work better. They can 
lay claim to more. This, incidentally, does not contradict 
the postulates of socialism. Nor does it refute the prin- 
ciples of capitalism. 


Complete equality is nothing more than a dream, a 
utopia. But in our civilized times, to be oriented toward 
the stage of initial accumulation of capital is savagery 
The more property owners there are in the state, the 
more rapidly they will get on their feet. We must give the 
land to those who wish to work on it without red tape; 
every citizen should be able to obtain his shares. What he 
does with them is a different matter. It 1s important not 
to drag our feet, not to wait until everything has been 
stolen and there is nothing left to privatize 


So far we are merely declaring our readiness for change 
The reforms have essentially come to a standstill. We are 
like the soldiers who after shouting “hurrah” remained 
in the ditches and never went on the attack 


Nikolay KOVALENKO), veterinarian 
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The decline of the economy, in my view, will continue 
for about two years—no less. And if anyone says that our 
bright future will come sooner than 10 years from now, 
that person is a populist, if not something worse. 


The reform must be continued—that is simple. But 
everyone should look to the future. Unfortunately, some- 
times one gets the impression that we have begun to 
build a building without even primitive blueprints. The 
reason? | think this is mainly because of a lack of 
experience. Among the powers that be. 


But regardless of how wise the president may be, regard- 
less of how efficient the Cabinet of Ministers may be, the 
ship of our state will still end up in the harbor of poverty 
unless its sails are filled with the wind of economic 
reforms. And, in my view, these reforms must encourage 
entrepreneurship and growth of production and labor 
productivity. And we must also think about taxes: The 
system we have does not contribute to this. 


We can talk constantly about the fact that today the 
composition of the deputy corps does not correspond to 
the real alignment of political forces. And there is a grain 
of truth in that. But the political situation is constantly 
changing. Does that mean we should hold elections every 
half year? No, elections are not what we need today. We 
need consolidation. The right and left flanks must reach 
to the center. They must think. And work. 


Aleksey PRICHKIN, candidate of economic sciences: 


As long as the economy remains a hostage to politics we 
cannot expect anything good. It will probably be a long 
time before political scientists can explain why the 
president pushed back to a tertiary position the forces he 
relied on in his election campaign and which brought 
him to power. And it is not that Leonid Kravchuk’'s 
advisers were deceived about what they could expect. 
The problem is that collapse and decline are continuing, 
and there are still no parties or sociopolitical movements 
in the state that have management experience and are 
capable of leading Ukraine out of its crisis. 


Many people are now placing great hopes in private 
entrepreneurship. They say that business people will 
help. | am for all kinds of property. But I do not think the 
nouveau capitalists will be a panacea for all our prob- 
lems. Tell me, do we have enough entrepreneurs who 
produce something, who are creating additional jobs? 
The majority of domestic entrepreneurs simply ‘‘com- 
mercialize,” they buy and sell things. It is no wonder that 
the few goods that are produced by oir enterprises are 
inaccessible to the consumer when they reach the 
shelves. 


At one time our newspapers, reporting that in America 
or France prices had risen by two or three percent, would 
write about the “price sticker waltz.’ We too have to 
change our price stickers frequently. And it is done not in 
the rhythm of a waltz but of a gallop. Our entrepreneur- 
ship will remain at the same primitive level until the 
Cabinet of Ministers changes the tax policy. It should 
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encourage not the middleman but the producer. It 1s also 
very important to make sure that the state enterprises are 
not ultimately destroyed. It is easy to destroy things... 
But in the future I think that public-collective ownership 
will predominate here. And the example of the United 
States, Sweden, Austria, and other developed states 
certainly does not refute this. 


Nikolay PROVOSKIY, engineer-builder: 


Today it is difficult to give a formula that would guar- 
antee quick improvement of the economy of Ukraine. 
The situation will undoubtedly change. But still I can 
picture three indispensable conditions without which 
success is impossible. We must introduce our own cur- 
rency. I can give as many examples as you like of how the 
movement of the ruble exchange rate has caused colossal 
harm to our state. 


Walk through the streets or take a couple of trips on the 
subway or a trolley. What are people talking about? Yes, 
they are cursing our trade and excessive and sometimes 
illogical prices. But why is this happening? The antimo- 
nopoly laws are not working and the monopolists are 
active! There is your second condition. 


And another thing. Regardless of how favorable the 
attitude of foreign states toward us may be, how much 
aid they may render—it will not be enough. We ourselves 
must learn to work as they work in developed countries 
Without this we cannot overcome the crisis. 


Supreme Council Official on Troubled Ukrainian, 
Russian Economic Relations 


93UNOI184A Kiev HOLOS UKRAYINY in Ukrainian 
22 Oct 92 p 6 


(Commentary by Vasyl Evtukhov, head, Ukrainian 
Supreme Council Commission on Developing Basic Sec- 
tors of the National Economy: ““Won't Russia Come to 
Its Senses?’’] 


[Text] Here before you are photocopies of certain para- 
graphs of documents signed quite recently in Mosow. The 
first is an agreement on the urgent preparations and 
endeavors with regard to regulating and straightening out 
the reciprocal accounts between the state organizations 
and banks of the Russian Federation and those of 
Ukraine. This document was drawn up in accordance with 
the principles of agreement reached during the meeting 
between Yegor Gaydar, plenipotentiary and head of gov- 
ernment of the Russian Federation, and Vitold Fokin, the 
former prime minister of Ukraine. And it was signed by V. 
Gerashchenko, plenipotentiary and head of the Central 
Bank of the Russian Federation, and by V. Getman, 
chairman of the board, National Bank of Ukraine. It 
asserts that the indebtedness on the part of Russia's state 
organizations to Ukraine's state organizations—as of | 
July of this year—amounted to 224 billion karbovantsy, 
whereas the indebtedness of  kraine’s state organizations 
to Russia's state organizations was only 97 billion karbo- 
vanitsy. 
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And the other one 1s a protocol of a conference held in 
the Russian Federation's Ministry of Economics relating 
to the performance of reciprocal deliveries of products 
between Russia, Ukraine, and the Republic of Azerba- 
ian during the period of October-December 1992. It was 
signed on 9 October (with the effective date of | 
October) by specialists from Russia's Ministry of Eco- 
nomic, MZEZ [Ministry of Foreign Economic Ties], the 
‘“Roskontrakt” Federal Contractual Corporation, and 
the State Customs Committee. It prohibits Russian 
enterprises—as of | October 1992—from establishing 
contractual agreements on direct ties with Ukrainian or 
Azerbaijani consumers for the purpose of delivering 
quota- or license-type products. 


We requested Vasyl Evtukhov, head, Ukrainian 
Supreme Council Commission on Developing Basic Sec- 
tors of the National Economy, to comment extensively 
on the above-cited documents and the possible conse- 
quences of their implementation. 


[Evtukhov] Without any doubt, the agreement and the 
protocol completely contradict each other. I would assess 
the prohibition by Russia against establishing direct 
agreements between the enterprises of various states as 
an economic diversion against Ukraine. I understand 
that this step could be grounded in certain economic 
problems, but that is only the visible part of the iceberg 
and cannot—in any way—yjustify the stance taken by 
Russia. The Russian mass media have been presenting 
these decisions as resulting from Ukrainian enterprises’ 
prohibitions against Russian ones and have cast the 
blame for these consequences on our state. As may be 
seen from the interbank agreement, these conjectures do 
not correspond to the realities and merely form a screen 
behind which the real state of affairs has been concealed 
First and foremost, this pertains to the dissatisfaction 
and displeasure on the part of the Russian leadership 
with the independent policy which is being conducted by 
Ukraine on both the economic and the overall political 
levels. Such a deed—deciding to prohibit direct ties—is 
a political game, pressure exerted by the strong on the 
weak 


At sessions of the Ukrainian Supreme Council we have 
heard on more than one occasion statements made by 
people's deputies concerning the consequences of Rus- 
sian enterprises failing to honor their state agreements. 
Thus, due to the failure to deliver oil and natural gas, 
there have already been production stoppages at 
Ukraine's metallurgial combines; as a result of the dis- 
ruption of ties with regard to delivering sets of products, 
difficulties have arisen to the point of stoppages at the 
Kiev Motorcycle Plant, the Lugansk Diesel-Locomotive 
Plant, and many other machine-building plants, prob- 
lems have manifested themselves with regard to heating 
residences, hospitals, and kindergartens. Due to the lack 
of timbering, 1.e., props, mine productivity has declined, 
and there have been more accidents; motor-vehicle and 
airplane transport have been paralyzed. 
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All these negative things have been happening to the 
relations between our peoples one after another. Moscow 
Television is constantly branding, whereas in Ukraine 
the views of the extreme left- and right-wing organiza- 
tions with regard to Russia have been exacerbated by the 
political situation, which is inflated enough even without 
this. 


This does not lead to anything good, and so I appeal to 
all the inhabitants of Ukraine and to the leaders of the 
political parties to show tolerance in their judgments and 
assessments, not to aggravate the relations with Russia, 
which are bad enough already. 


I would hope that the leadership of the Russian Federa- 
tion may come to understand the unfeasibility of such 
steps and change their own decision because otherwise 
they will merely come up against a stone wall and hurt 
things for Russian enterprises and their political image. 
For such decisions constitute a direct path to confronta- 
tion. Who or what would greatly like a situation a 
situation whereby the peoples quarrel with each other 
and swing from one extreme to another? Its name 1s 
Kievskaya Rus. 


For its part, the Ukrainian government and its political 
leaders should approach the solution of such disputes by 
relying solely on reliably and honestly prepared docu- 
ments and facts. Only by so acting will we be able to turn 
our relations into the peaceful streambed of good- 
neighborly and mutually advantageous relations. Other- 
wise, confrontations will befall Ukraine as well as 
Russia. 


Prepared by Andriy Boechko, special correspondent, 
HOLOS UKRAYINY. 


Germany, Ukraine Sign Communications Accord 
93U'N0247B Kiev RABOCHAYA GAZETA in Russian 
22 0ct 92 pl 


[Report by Vasiliy Litvin: “Chipping In—a Rocket, a 
Satellite, and a Rocket Launch Pad"’} 


[Text] There are more than enough problems in our life. 
And the ways of resolving them may be quite unexpected. 


Such an unusual avenue of cooperation has opened 
between Ukraine and Germany. Its substance is as fol- 
lows. 


There are places of concentrated habitation of Germans 
and Ukrainians on the territory of the former Soviet 
Union, they are especially numerous in Kazakhstan. 
Given the current state of telecommunications, commu- 
nication between them and us 1s quite difficult. How can 
it be improved” 


The delegations sat at the negotiating table and contem- 
plated: Germany has a satellite, Ukraine—a rocket, and 
Kazakhstan—a rocket launch pad. If we all chip in, we 
will get an excellent communications system. And the 
mutual clearing will be easy. Each has its physical share. 
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So the parties—Ukraine'’s Minister of Communications 
O.P. Prozhivalskiy and Dr. Schwartz Schilling, federal 
minister of mail and communications—signed an agree- 
ment on future cooperation. Ukraine will also receive 
assistance in the creation of a mail bank, in separating 
the mail from electronic communications. As early as 
November an international telephone exchange, built 
with the help of the Siemens AG company, will open in 
Kiev. 


With respect to the development of mobile communica- 
tions, a joint enterprise—Ukrainian Mobile Communi- 
cations—is being set up; it will establish a network of 
data transmission, with switching done by UkrPAK 
packets. 


It is a good beginning. As the Germans say, however, 
“all's well that ends well’—it is the end result that 
counts. 


Pepsico Signs Agreement With Ukraine Firms 


93UN0247C Moscow NEZAVISIMAYA GAZETA 
in Russian 30 Oct 92 p 6 


[AFP report: ‘Pizza and Pepsi in Exchange for Ships’’} 


[Text] Pepsico has announced the signing of an agree- 
ment worth $1 billion with two Ukrainian partners. As 
of now it is the largest agreement between Ukrainian and 
Western firms. Within the framework of this agreement, 
Pepsico, Zaliv shipyards, Ukrpivo [Ukrainian Beer], a 
Ukrainian society for beverage manufacturing, and 
Fram Shipping—an independent ship owner—will 
create in Kiev a joint enterprise—the Ukrainian Devel- 
opment Corporation. This enterprise will engage in 
selling merchant ships built by Zaliv; it envisages selling 
$1 billion worth of them within the next eight years. This 
money will allow Ukraine to build five more Pepsico 
plants, which will triple the sales of Pepsi, whose current 
sales amount to 240 million bottles a year—three time as 
much as the sales of its competitor, Coca-Cola. In 
addition, Pepsico will be able to open in Ukraine 100 
restaurants of its subsidiary Pizza Hut—similar to the 
two built in Moscow. 


Economist Discusses Creation of Commodities 
Exchange Syndicate 


93UN0189A Moscow DELOVOY MIR in Russian 
30 Sep 92 p 2 


[Article by Viktor Prikhodko, candidate of economic 
sciences, deputy general director, Donetsk Commodity 
Exchange: “The Ukrainian Metals Syndicate Is the Pro- 
totype for the Exchange of the Future’’] 


[Text] Viktor Prikhodko is a candidate of economic 
sciences who worked for a long time in various Ukrainian 
VUZ’s and is now deputy general director of the Donetsk 
Commodities Exchange. He is the ideologist and one of 
the creators of the concept of the interexchange syndicate 
known as “Ukrainian Metals.” At the request of our 
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correspondent, he talks about this new structure and 
expresses his thoughts about the problems and prospects 
for the exchange movement in this region. We now turn 
the speaker's rostrum over to V. Prikhodko. 


The syndicate is a unique corporative superstructure 
above those exchanges which are included within it. It 
Originally comprised 10 exchanges from the southeastern 
part of Ukraine. Then we were joined by the Ukrainian 
Exchange. A syndicate was created for the purpose of 
expanding the exchange space, attracting actual pro- 
ducers and users, primarily of metal, and accomodating 
both the supply and the demand for interexchange 
trading. 


In contrast to the exchange members of Russia and other 
CIS states, we are in a more difficult position, if only 
because our taxes are so exorbitant—amounting to 75 
percent—which the middleman pays from his cost- 
accounting income. It is unprofitable for him to work, 
and therefore middleman operations in their pure form 
are going underground. Middlemen have begun to 
engage in trade-and-purchasing activity, pumping 
money through their own accounts without any com- 
modity “cover.” 


All this has led to a situation whereby the exchange 
movement in Ukraine—like the economy as a whoie—is 
in a deep crisis. Many exchanges have switched to a 
unique kind of “zero cycle,”’ and do not even conduct 
trades. As the brokers’ interest in exchange transactions 
has fallen off, so too has the interest in such transactions 
declined among the producers and consumers who stand 
behind the brokers. 


A revival of exchange activity is possible only in the 
event that the Ukrainian Supreme Soviet gets busy as 
soon as it can on laws which everybody needs now 


And, first and foremost, there must be changes in the 
Law on Taxation. If a revised law is adopted very early 
this autumn and goes into effect at least by winter, then 
some limited activation will ensue 


But—at the same time—it must be said that our present- 
day exchanges do not even deserve to be called 
exchanges. It is becoming more and more urgent that we 
create ‘“‘classical’’ exchanges which would engage in the 
activities engaged in by exchanges in the developed 
countries: quoting prices and regulating the market pro- 
cesses. But in our country each person sets his own price 
on one and the same item or commodity. By the way, 
another reason why the exchange movement in Ukraine 
has wound down so drastically is the exorbitantly high 
prices set on coal and metal. On certain groups of metals 
the allocated prices set by enterprises are higher than the 
Russian exchange prices. And who would buy metal on 
our exchanges in such a situation? 


Another reason for the decline is the artificial slowdown 
in monetary circulation. This is like a torpedo hitting 
under the waterline of the Ukrainian economy. Because, 
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of course, unless money is circulated rapidly, brakes are 
put on the entire process of entrepreneurship. 


Taking the above-mentioned conditions into account, I 
consider that the transformation of the exchange move- 
ment in Ukraine will take place soon and immediately 
along certain lines. Classical, civilized exchanges will 
begin to appear, with futures and forwarding operations. 
But such a classical exchange will hardly arise in each 
oblast center. Therefore, it is better to create them on the 
basis of a syndicate, combining or integrating networks 
of brokerage offices and clients who would be permanent 
of constant for the exchange syndicate. Because, after all, 
the syndicate does include all the largest and most 
important metal producers in Ukraine. 


There will also be other lines along which exchanges will 
be transformed. There will be different trading houses, 
auditing firms, and investment companies. 


But be that as it may, our exchanges have performed and 
accomplished their own useful tasks: They have concen- 
trated capital, earned a certain amount of authority, 
established the necessary connections, and acquired 
experience. And finally, they have provided many per- 
sons with a ‘“‘passport to business.” 


I also ponder such questions as the following: What if the 
Ukrainian Supreme Soviet does not introduce the 
changes in the laws regulating economic activity in a 
timely manner? Would the “Ukrainian Metals” Syndi- 
cate be capable of positively influencing the situation 
and of preventing the exchanges included within it from 
disintegrating? 


Of course, nowadays the syndicate has definite and 
specific financial possibilities, as well as an influence on 
producers and consumers. It also determines and defines 
the image of those exchanges which are included within 
it—they no longer represent themselves alone. At the last 
syndicate council we examined and considered the ques- 
tion of cooperating with exchanges and their associations 
from other regions. There is an interest on their part in 
cooperation. Contractual agreements have been signed 
with a unique system of exchanges known as “Belaya 
Rus,” as well as with the Lvov Association of Exchanges 
And so in cases of necessity, the syndicate will keep 
afloat those exchanges which are included within it 


Furthermore, taking into consideration the syndicate's 
financial possibilities and its intellectual potential, we 
will soon be in a position to attempt to create a prototype 
of the exchange of the future on this foundation. Certain 
definite gains have aleady been achieved. In particular, 
let me mention the introducion of an integrated clear- 
inghouse for all exchanges; this will significantly speed 
up reciprocal accounting among the members of those 
exchanges which are included within the syndicate. If 
even some of the tax pressure abates by autumn, we will 
put some of these achievements into practice. 
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Academician Discusses Economic Plan Developed 
by Kiev University Scholars 


93UN0248A Kiev PRAVDA UKRAINY in Russian 
27 Oct 92 p 2 


[Interview with A. Filipenko, doctor of economic sci- 
ences by Ye. Guzhva; place and date not given: ‘That Is 
Our Hope. There Is a Program for Resolving Crisis and 
Reforming Ukrainian Economy” 


[Text] In opening the current session of the Supreme 
Council of Ukraine I. S. Plyushch, speaking about the 
economic programs being worked out at the present time, 
named one which is being compiled by a creative group of 
scientists from Kiev University. | myself am a graduate of 
that university and will not conceal the fact that I was 
pleasantly surprised when representatives of our famous 
alma mater, which has a vast potential, finally undertook 
this difficult but highly important task. What may be said 
about this program? How was it created? What prompted 
its elaboration? With that question we began our conver- 
sation with Professor A. S. Filipenko, doctor of economic 
sciences and head of the scientific group of experts 
working on the “Program of urgent anticrisis measures 
and market transformation of the Ukrainian economy.” 


[Filipenko] Analysis of the economic situation and other 
problems in the sociopolitical life of Ukraine was started 
by us in February of this year when the “Equity” Social 
Innovation Center was created on the initiative of a 
number of people’s deputies and scientists. Its coordi- 
nating committee included A. Matviyenko, G. Khodor- 
ovskiy, A. Cherpurnoy, V. Butkevich, Yu. Malchin, A. 
Filipenko, and A. Razumov 


[Guzhva] PRAVDA UKRAINY has already written 
about that center. But, speaking honestly, it was difficult 
to believe that it is any more capable of producing 
serious results than other movements and structures 
which sprouted on our unstable political soil like mush- 
rooms after a rain 


[Filipenko] Yes, it took us some time to adjust, mutually 
adapt, and work out certain conceptual bases. In order to 
avoid becoming bogged down in fruitless theoretical and 
abstract discussions, we followed the path of forming 
creative groups which worked in individual concrete 
directions. It was in the process of the discussion of these 
concrete, perhaps, individual problems, that we invani- 
ably touched on the general ones—such as, for instance, 
the nature of society which 1s forming in Ukraine, the 
structure of power, and others 


{[Guzhva] Before returning to the main topic of our 
conversation, Anton Sergeyevich, would you name the 
key projects at the center and, what 1s most important, 
what is their fate, if it 1s possible to put it that way, and 
did they produce anything of a practical nature? 


[Filipenko] Several sessions were devoted to a discussion 
of the topic of foreign political strategy of Ukraine 
prepared by Professor V. G. Butkevich. It was submitted 
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to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, to the appropriate 
presidential services, and to commissions of the 
Supreme Council. Similar materials were worked out 
and forwarded to interested state organs on questions 
pertaining to the monetary reform (Professor A. S. 
Galchinskiy), the development of entrepreneurship and 
demonopolization of production (Professor A. D. 
Zaruba), the restructuring of the social policy (Professor 
Yu. M. Malchin), and others. 


[Guzhva] Let us return to the beginning of our conver- 
sation and get more details on the composition of the 
creative group for the elaboration of the program of 
economic reforms. Which is what, it seems, it is called. 


[Filipenko}] The exact designation of the program is 
“Urgent anticrisis measures and market transformation 
of the economy of Ukraine.” Its elaboration included the 
participation of scientists and specialists from the Ukrai- 
nian Institute of International Relations and from the 
Department of Economics of the Kiev State University, 
the Institute of Economics of the Academy of Sciences of 
Ukraine, the Scientific-Research Institute of the Min- 
istry of Economy of Ukraine, and others. Various studies 
were headed by specialists well known in economic 
circles including Doctor of Economic Sciences V. A. 
Stepanenko (financial stabilization), Academician T. T. 
Kovalchuk (privatization, entrepreneurship), Professor 
V.M. Geyets (structural, investment policy), Lecturer A. 
M. Poruchnik (foreign economic activity), Professor Yu. 
M. Malchin (social policy), Professor N. F. Timchuk 
(regional problems), and Professor A. A. Selivanov (legal 
aspects of market reforms). 


[Guzhva] As head of the creative group what did you 
proceed from in determining the concept of the program 
and what initial positions did you incorporate in its 
content so that it would not become lost or dissolve in 
the flow of other, both real and pseudo programs pro- 
moted by parties and movements? Until now, unfortu- 
nately, no optimal program of economic transforma- 
tions, adapted to our complicated conditions, can be 
seen on the horizon. At the same time the economy sinks 
ever deeper into the abyss from which it will be possible 
to escape no earlier than by 2010, as assumed by special- 
ists of the UN European Economic Commission. 


[Filipenko] First let me respond to the second part of the 
question. It is true, our economy is undergoing a very 
profound and all-encompassing crisis and its main 
causes are analyzed in the program. The study done by 
the UN EEC, however, to which you are referring, covers 
all the CIS countnes. Ukraine, in my view, has more 
favorable conditions for overcoming crisis shocks signif- 
icantly faster than other countries of the former USSR 
This is of major significance to us. That, it might be said, 
is the entire essence of the program. In formulating 
conceptual bases of the program we moved away from 
the many years of experience in the study and investiga- 
tion of the world economy and international economic 
relations accumulated by the staff of the Department of 
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International Economic Relations of the Kiev Univer- 
sity and our Center of International Economic Studies. 
That is, we are regarding the process involved in the 
reformation of Ukrainian economy not from a narrow 
party, regional, state of the market viewpoint but, first of 
all, with consideration of objective processes that are 
currently taking place in the world economic space. We 
attempted to approach this problem in an unbiased, 
impartial manner, in a strictly scientific fashion, exam- 
ining it in the broad context of worldwide economic 
tendencies. I believe that this is what comprises one of 
the main distinguishing peculiarities of our program 
and, I would like to hope, its principal advantage. 


[Guzhva] True it is rather difficult at this point for me to 
recall an economic program the methodological base of 
which would be a peculiar “deductive” approach presup- 
posing, as its originator R. Descartes said, a shift from 
the common to the private. In our case this means, as | 
understand it, an ascent from the general problems of 
world economy to the economy of Ukraine. But doesn’t 
our economy become lost in this mass for with its 
specific share of world production and world trade we 
occupy some very modest positions? Finally it is highly 
important to take into account our specific features, | 
would say, the unique economic situation in which we 
find ourselves. 


[Filipenko] This probably is what constitutes the main 
difficulty. On the one hand, there is the danger of being 
sidetracked into general deliberations, delving into 
world problems which is undoubtedly important for the 
assimilation of our current affairs, for as the ancients 
said “there is nothing new under the moon.” That is 
situations similar to ours have already occurred and were 
resolved by other countries and peoples. We have come 
to the firm conclusion, however, that mechanical 
transfer of foreign experience to our soil is unacceptable 
and highly detailed work is needed to adapt and absorb 
it to a maximum degree with application to our historical 
traditions and values, to our mentality, culture, educa- 
tional level of the population, professional skills, and 
much else. On the other hand a localistic, peripheral 
approach may come to the fore which magnifies our 
specificity and dictates that the outside environment be 
isolated behind high walls which brings ruinous seclu- 
sion and autarchy, and as a consequence full withdrawal 
of the economy from the system of national economic 
ties and international division of labor, the doubtless 
advantages of which were proven by the very founders of 
economic science A. Smith and D. Ricardo 


[Guzhva] You just mentioned A. Smith. One of his 
fundamental ideas consists of the fact that the economic 
system is regulated by ‘the invisible hand” of the market 
while state functions boil down to that of a “night 
watchman.” To what extent do these ideas apply to the 
current situation? 


{Filipenko}] The fundamental work by A. Smith ttled 
‘An Inquiry Into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of 
Nations” appeared over two centuries ago. Quite a lot of 
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water has flown down the Thames and the Dnieper since 
that time. This was a period marked by the advent of the 
entrepreneurial class in England when small-scale and 
individual private property was the dominant feature 
along with manufactury production. Our romantically 
rapturous notion of the market as a panacea for all 
domestic and foreign ills is passing. Under conditions of 
large-scale production in which, as in our case for 
instance, the bulk of it (over 90 percent in industry) is 
accounted for by state property, the role of the state in 
the economy is sharply increased. This rule applies to 
practically all countries with a developed market 
economy. Therefore in the program we not only take 
note of this circumstance but also determine concrete 
methods for the state to influence economic processes 
and their regulation, such as indicative planning and 
programming, elaboration and implementation of 
branch and interbranch state programs, and state orders. 
Naturally, we are speaking first of all about state inter- 
vention in the economy not by administrative but pri- 
marily economic means: through tax policy, a price 
policy, and credit, deposit, tariff exchange rate, and 
monetary policies. In other words, the state formulates 
“the rules of the game”’ and controls their observance. 


{Guzhva] The readers of our newspaper, just as the 
entire population of Ukraine, I believe, are now more 
attracted not just to simply good programs, scientifically 
and logically verified, but to those the implementation of 
which is capable of actually eliminating chaos and ruin, 
while halting the decline in production and ensuring a 
gradual stimulation of economic growth and attainment 
of stable development. Does your program contain such 
provisions and scenarios? 


[Filipenko] Our program is a short term one. It is 
designed to cover the next two or three years and 1s 
divided into two main stages. That includes a period of 
economic stabilization through the realization of suffi- 
ciently rigid measures through 1993 which must halt the 
decline in production, while ensuring macroeconomic 
stabilization, financial cleansing, and economic and 
social equilibrium in society by the end of the given 
period. Simultaneously with this we are proposing the 
initiation of a series of reforms—monetery, tax, bud- 
getary, price, banking, agrarian, institutional, foreign 
economic, structurai, investment, and others. Their real- 
ization will make it possible to ensure irreversibility of 
the market transformation of our economy through the 
formation of a mutually related system of markets for: 
commodities and capital, manpower and housing, 
funding, currency, credit, investment, and those for 
various technologies. 


(Guzhva] Everything that you are saying coincides in 
many regards with the points in the speech by the new 
prime minister L. Kuchma at the session of the Ukrai- 
nian Supreme Council. Is that accidental or how else 1s it 
possible to explain it? 


[Filipenko] The point is that our program was for the 
most part completed in early September and on 10 - 12 
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September we discussed it at the international scientific- 
practical conference with broad participation of 
domestic and foreign specialists, people’s deputies, rep- 
resentatives of the Cabinet of Ministers, and entrepre- 
neurs. If you detected closeness and coincidence of 
various points, in my Opinion, it merely indicates that 
professional evaluations of the situation adequately 
reflect the realities that have evolved. All the more since 
Our program as well, along with the activity of the new 
Cabinet of Ministers, are not currently burdened by any 
obligations which could modify these evaluations. Cur- 
rently we are applying some finishing touches to the 
program with consideration of the remarks and wishes 
expressed at the conference and are ready to submit it for 
judgement by the public at large and by interested state 
organs. 


Oil Shortage Said To Aggravate Troubled 
Economy 


93UNO0258A Moscow DELOVOY MIR in Russian 
24 Oct 92 p $ 


[Article by A. Suchkov: “Treatment for Anemia. Petro- 
leum and Oil Refining in Ukraine’’} 


{Text} The shortage of oil today spawns many negative 
processes in Ukrainian economy—from endless lines at 
the gas pumps to skyrocketing prices. Is it possible to 
overcome this petroleum “anemia” in the foreseeable 
future? 


The Borislav Oil Field (West Ukraine) was discovered as 
long ago as the second half of the 19th century and until 
1941 the western oblasts of Ukraine made up the prin- 
cipal oil-producing region of the republic. Intensified oil 
prospecting in eastern Ukraine began only after 1945 
mainly in the so-called Dnieper - Donetsk Depression. In 
time tens of new oil-bearing deposits were found there 
some of which are quite large: Gnedivtsev and Lelyak- 
ovsk in Chernigov Oblast. By the present time, however, 
they are practically exhausted. As a result, all the oper- 
ating deposits in Ukraine taken together yield only about 
500,000 tonnes of petroleum a year (the actual need 1s 
for around 40 million tonnes). 


Oil prospecting operations continue. At this time over a 
hundred new deposits have been found—mainly in the 
eastern regions of Ukraine. In capacity they are much 
smaller than the Lelyakovsk and Gnedivtsev deposits. 
But despite that Ukrainian oil offers a lot of pluses. The 
deposits are located in accessible regions with a well- 
developed network of oil pipelines which makes it pos- 
sible to substantially lower expenses on the infrastruc- 
ture in assimilating new wells and place newly 
discovered deposits into operation sooner. In addition to 
that the great majority of wells are up to four kilometers 
in depth which simplifies extraction considerably. 
Ukrainian oil offers another important advantage—its 
low sulfur content which acquires decisive significance 
with extraction in densely populated regions and the use 
of obsolete oil refining technologies. 
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The degree of utilization of potential mineral resources 
in Ukraine today amounts to 50 percent—which is not 
so high. In addition to that the economic situation itself 
makes it necessary to accelerate the search for domestic 
oil. There are quite a few obstacles along this path, 
however inasmuch as geological exploration is still 
financed through the budget and one cannot expect a 
large increase in allocations. Therefore it is high time to 
introduce market principles in geological exploration. 


There are quite a few problems of a purely technical 
nature as well. Our drilling equipment, particularly 
boring bits, is quite inferior to the imported version. At 
the same time in order to replace a boring bit it is 
necessary to raise the entire assembly of borehole pipes 
many kilometers in length and weighing many tonnes. 
There is a shortage of chemical reagents for preparation 
of drilling solutions. There is a shortage of borehole 
pipes as well, particularly seamless and high-strength 
varieties. Until just recently half of such pipes were 
supplied by firms in Japan and Romania. But difficulties 
with foreign currency almost totally eliminated that 
delivery source. 


Instruments utilized in geological exploration abroad are 
much better than the domestic ones. This, in turn, 
compels our geologists to carry out additional checks of 
the beds. Therefore the speed with which prospecting 
holes are drilled in Ukraine is almost ten times slower 
than in the developed countries. 


The former method of centralized supply of Ukraine 
with petroleum products left a negative imprint on the 
structure of oil refining as well. Instead of small refin- 
eries close to the consumer some gigantic ones were built 
that gave rise to an entire series of ecological, transpor- 
tation, and social problems. Theoretically, we can say, 
the degree of petroleum processing at these refineries 
reached 50 percent, while in reality it is much lower. 


The reason lies in the fact that the fixed capital of oil 
refineries is highly worn out, the equipment is physically 
obsolete and outdated. Under these conditions it 1s 
becoming progressively more difficult to produce high 
grades of gasoline. It is true, the leadership of the 
recently created “Ukrneftekhim” company, which was 
born of the merger between the Glavneftekhimprom and 
the Committee for Supply of Petroleum Products, 1s 
hoping that it will be possible through local effort to 
restore appropriate equipment at the Lisichansk and 
Kremenchug oil refineries, placing them into full opera- 
tion and thus raising the output of high-octane grades of 
gasoline 


Creation of the “Ukrneftekhim” company was designed 
to amalgamate the efforts of all the oil refineries. 
According to specialists the scheme that was adopted 
ensures the smoothest possible transition from central- 
ized distribution to normal market relations. The 
‘Ukrneftekhim” company ts a transitional structure. In 
the near future it is planned to create six regional 
corporations on its basis. In the first stage the oil refinery 


will become the center of such a corporation—after all 
everything naturally revolves around the oil refinery, 
from the procurement of crude to the sale of the finished 
product. 


Each regional corporation will receive total freedom in 
the development of its terminals and gasoline filling 
stations. It is anticipated that a true competitive struggle 
will start between these corporations—whoever 1s able to 
offer products of the highest quality faster and more 
cheaply will win the region. A single thread can be clearly 
traced in the new structure from the extraction of oil to 
the sale of finished products. 


It is possible that in the near future Ukraine will follow 
the example of developed countries and begin pur- 
chasing wells on the territories of Kazakhstan, Russia, 
and other oil producing CIS countries. Agreements may 
possibly be reached with companies in developed coun- 
tries which have established themselves firmly at the oil 
fields for the refining of their oil quota by Ukrainian 
enterprises on the condition that part of the products will 
remain for use in Ukraine. Such measures would allow 
not only alleviation of the pressure created by the oil 
shortage but also efficient utilization of existing oil 
pipelines. 


In order to resolve a problem as painful as the shortage of 
oil efforts by just the state enterprises are insufficient. 
Structures in the nongovernmental sector should be 
allowed to enter the oil business without delay. Direct 
bank investments should be permitted in the extraction 
and refining of oil with a removal of artificial impedi- 
ments to the movement of goods. Otherwise it will be 
difficult to cure the oil anemia. 


With the creation of optimal conditions for the develop- 
ment of the oil business there will be no problems with 
the acquisition of the 40 million tonnes of oil a year 
needed in Ukrainian economy. Specialists have calcu- 
lated that if this volume of oil is refined at the contem- 
porary technological level, out of these 40 million tonnes 
it will be quite possible to obtain up to 32 million tonnes 
of motor fuels which is quite sufficient even with con- 
sideration of the further growth of automobile building. 


Difficulties in Light Industry’s Market Reform 
Transition Viewed 
93UN0186A Kiev SILSKI VISTI in Ukrainian 6 Oct 92 p 3 


[Report by Hryhoriy Nykytenko, president, “Lehteks” 
State Corporation: “Light Industry Under Market Con- 
ditions’’] 


[Text] Hryhoriy Nykytenko, president of the “Lehteks” 
State Corporation, talks to the Ukrinform correspondent 
about this sector's problems and ways to solve them. 


Ukraine's light industry is experiencing hard times in 
making the transition to a market-type economy. The 
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people working in this sector—like those in the con- 
sumer-goods industry in general—are greatly troubled by 
the fact that some enterprises are compelled to work at a 
loss. During the first seven months of this year output of 
the principal types of products declined by 10-30 percent 
in comparison with the analogous period of last year. 


The production capacities of 700 enterprises in the 24 
subsectors of light industry are not being fully utilized. 
The number of workshifts is being reduced, and they are 
making the transition to an accelerated schedule. More 
than 150,000 workers, or 35 percent of the total number, 
are being laid off without pay every month. 


All this is a consequence of the disruption of state ties, 
the inoperability of the mechanisms for regulating the 
precise execution of interdepartmental agreements with 
the CIS countries, as well as the halting of deliveries of 
imported supplies of raw materials. With regard to the 
latter: 45 percent of the volume of this sector’s products 
are made from raw materials which come from the CIS 
countries, 25 percent—from imported raw materials, 
and only 30 percent—from our own domestic raw mate- 
rials. This is the result of developing light industry on the 
residual piinciple. The high level of intrasectorial ties 
and external dependence in light industry have led to 
considerable expenditures and losses 


In the future, light industry cannot be a hostage to 
monopolists—those who deliver the supplies of raw 
materials and other materials. Therefore, the ““Lehteks”’ 
State Corporation has begun to build—uulizing state 
credits for this purpose—raw-materials enterprises such 
as the following:a cotton mill in the city of Bryanko, 
Lugansk Oblast, the Vasilyevskyy Tanning-Extracts 
Plant in the Kiev region, the Berdychiv Tanning Associ- 
ation in Zhitomir Oblast, the Lutsk Synthetic-Leather 
Plant, and other facilities. 


Nevertheless, Ukrainian textile workers, garment 
workers, and those in footwear manufacturing— 
especially under the present-day difficult conditions— 
cannot let down, and, in certain areas, are turning out 
even more products. For all of the first seven months of 
this year 157 enterprises in this sector worked without 
slackening their pace. Among them were the following: 
the “Teksterno” Association in Ternopil, the collective 
enterprise entitled the “Klavdiysk Cotton-Producing 
Association,”’ the Berezansk Broadcloth Factory (in the 
Kiev area), the Sumy Footwear Factory, the Poltava 
Experimental Footwear Factory, the Voznesensk 
Leather-Products Association (Mykolayevsk Oblast), the 
Dniepropetrovsk ““Mriya”’ Firm and “Dnipro”’ Garmen- 
Production and Trade Association, the Kamenets- 
Podilsk Garment Factory, and others. 


But the situation has evolved to the point where most of 
the items produced by light-industrial enterprises—to 
our extreme regret—are not competitive on the world 
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market. These days, therefore, we have limited possibil- 
ities for purchasing the necessary amounts of raw mate- 
rials abroad at suitable prices or by a barter-type arrange- 
ment. Certain enterprises have found a solution to this 
dilemma by acquiring raw materials from foreign firms 
in the so-called “distant” foreign countries. This has 
enabled them to significantly improve their product 
quality, but is has not solved the problem of providing 
enough goods for the Ukrainian market because, in this 
case, all the goods produced are abroad. 


The most important question in reviving the commodity 
market is that of regulating demand and prices. For its 
part, the “Lehteks’’ Corporation has come out with a 
proposal to reduce the Value Added Tax on products in 
the preschool assortment. This has won the support of 
the Ukrainian Supreme Soviet and the Ukrainian gov- 
ernment. 


But it is no longer enough. It has become acutely 
necessary to reduce such taxes on all items in the school 
assortment so as to set prices without further and addi- 
tional upward “‘spirals.” 


A network of firm-type stores helps to improve pro- 
viding the urban population with products turned out by 
the local enterprises. Tests and actual experience in 
firm-type trading have shown that it is better to sell 
products without an excessive number of middlemen. 
We are interested in and motivated to develop such 
networks and firm-type trade. Therefore, this corpora- 
tion has addressed a request for support to members of 
the oblast-level state administrations. 


The enterprises in this sector are looking on their own for 
ways and means of joint production with enterprise of 
the CIS countries. The Ukrainian-Latvian ‘‘Vayse”’ 
Enterprise was founded quite recently, based at the 
Cherkas Garment Factory, leased from the Cherkas 
Garment-Production Association. 


Modernizing production facilities, thoroughly studying 
and learning the laws of the market, up-to-date design, 
the issuing of product certificates, and a system of 
guaranteeing quality—all th@e are necessary conditions 
for success in breaking thr@eh to the world market. 











has already begun work on 
ication. A certain emphasis 
changes, and they are being 
carried out in the corporat@@n itself at this time. Sectorial 
associations are being cr@@ted right now in Ukraine. 
They will have the purpost of ensuring suitable market 
conditions under which enterprises will be able to carry 
out effective operations and flexible activities. Within 
the ‘“‘Lehteks’’ Corporation system, a whole range of 
specialists has been trained; more than 300 enterprise 
directors have deepened their knowledge on matters of a 
market-type economy. 


The “Lehteks” Corporati 
preparing to introduce ce 
is being placed on structu 


Ukraine’s light industry has considerable production 
potential to increase its output of good, up-to-date 
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clothing, footwear, fabrics, and other necessary con- 
sumer goods. In stabilizing our work to fill the consumer- 
goods market, we rely on the highest levels of govern- 
ment with regard to such matters as calculating this 
sector's needs in obtaining sufficient foreign state 
credits, allocating currency costs for the top-priority 
needs of our enterprises in purchasing raw materials, 
chemicals, spare parts such as are not available in 
Ukraine and the CIS, granting full credits to the enter- 
prises for purchasing agricultural raw materials—in the 
first place—cotton. 


Ministry of Labor Official Reports on 
Demographic Character of Today’s Families 


93UN0232A Kiev URYADOVYY KURYER in Ukrainian 
16 Oct 92 p 4 


{Article by Viktor Shevchuk, department head at the 
Ministry of Labor of Ukraine: ‘A State Strong in Fam- 
ily’—first three paragraphs are URYADOVYY 
KURYER introduction] 


[Text] The family is the basic unit of society, the starting 
point for all demographic processes. The relationship 
between the family and society is extremely profound, 
strong, and varied. A family procreates and rears people, 
and the fate of society depends in large measure on what 
these people are like. 


Family problems—demographic, moral, legal, psycholog- 
ical, and others—have their own distinctive features in 
cities end villages. Our interest in them is dictated not 
only by a desire to understand what is happening to the 
family, but also by a wish to help families overcome 
specific difficulties that inevitably crop up in life. 


What is happening to the family in our country, what 
problems does it face, and what awaits it in the future? 
These are the questions that frequently appear in letters 
from our readers, and this is one of the main subjects in 
our editorial mail. The article below casts some light on 
these ssues. 


Recent sociodemographic processes in the formation of 
the population’s family composition are distinguished by 
such characteristics as: a high degree of intensity [as 
published] and increase in early marriage, especially 
among girls; an increase in planned maternity and the 
regulation of the number and timing of births; a trend 
towards small and medium-sized families; an intensive 
process of families dividing into smaller units. Also: an 
increase in remarriage as a result of families forming on 
a qualitatively new material basis and on a moral and 
legal foundation that permits divorce and guarantees the 
economic independence and equality of men and 
women. 


The above factors have effected certain changes in the 
structure of the modern family. For instance, the 
majority of family members (88.6 percent) live together. 
The number of families in Ukraine at the beginning of 
1989 was greater by 4.7 percent than in 1979. At the 
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same time, the total number of families in rural localities 
had decreased by 10.7 percent as a result of a decline in 
the size of the rural population. Today, two-thirds of 
Ukraine’s families live in cities. 


In the period between censuses (1979-1989), the per- 
centage of single persons (the proportion of single per- 
sons in the total population) has decreased to 61 percent 
(in 1979, this figure was 66 percent). As in earlier years, 
the single state is largely the lot of the female portion of 
the population. There are 1.5 times as many single 
women as single men, and in rural communities, their 
number is 4.7 times as great as that of single men. 


The percentage of small families—that is, those made up 
of two to four persons, is continuing to grow, while that 
of large families, consisting of five or more persons, is 
continuing to decrease. In urban settlements, more than 
30 percent of families consist of only two persons, while 
in rural regions such families account for 40 percent. The 
average size of the rural family has fallen from 3.6 to 3.3 
members as compared with 1970. 


However, there is significant variation within this indi- 
cator. While in the western demographic zone (Zakar- 
pattya, Lviv, Ivano-Frankivsk, Volyn, Ternopil, and 
Chernivtsi oblasts), the average size of the rural family 
has remained stable and consists of 3.5 to 4 persons, in 
the central and southwestern demographic zones, it has 
decreased to 2.9-3.1 members. This indicator is virtually 
identical for urban localities in all zones. Overall, how- 
ever, the size of the average family in all types of 
population settlements has fallen from 3.4 to 3.2 persons 
in the last 20 years. 


Insufficient attention to the problems of families on the 
part of the state is the reason every second couple with 
children has only one child; every third, only two chil- 
dren; only 6.4 percent of families have three children; 1.3 
percent have four children, and 0.7 percent have five or 
more. There were an average of 1.9 births per woman 
throughout her entire childbearing period, whereas 2.2- 
2.3 births per woman are needed for simple reproduction 
[i.e., if the population size is to remain constant]. 


One demographic problem is the large number of unmar- 
ried men and women over the age of 25. According to the 
1989 census, unmarried women comprised close to 18 
percent of all women aged 25 to 29, and unmarried men 
in the same age group numbered over 22 percent. In the 
group aged 30 to 39, every sixth woman was unmarried. 


Of concern is the fact that the marriage rate in the 
republic remains low and the divorce rate high. 


As a result of a decline in the prestige of the family, the 
spread of a trend away from family life [poshyrennya 
pozasimeynykh oriyentatsiy], instability in family rela- 
tionships, difficult material and living conditions, and a 
lack of the necessary family values [kultury simeynoho 
zhyttya], close to 200,000 marriages break up annually, 
of which more than half involve couples with children. 
As a iesult of divorce, tens of thousands of children have 
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peen left without one parent (as a rule, the father) The 
number of orphans and children left without family care 
is growing, Close to 5,000 children are currently in 
children's homes 


Antisocial behavior and use of force in families is 
spreading. The number of children in children's homes 
and in special educational institutions for juveniles 
serving time for violations of the law is growing. In the 
last five years, the number of minors needing placement 
in such institutions has increased 2 5-fold and now totals 
5,000 children 


The number of remarriages is increasing. Compared 
with 1980, remarriage among women has grown by 
nearly 40 percent and among men, by 35 percent 
Marriages now last a shorter time, more than one-third 
of all divorces occur among young couples, who have 
been married for nearly five years 


The practice of women giving up their children in 
maternity hospitals is a serious social problem that has 
grown worse in recent years. These children are left to be 
reared by the state or by potential adoptive parents. In 
1990 alone, nearly 1,200 children left without parental 
care were taken into children’s homes 


One of the principal ca. es of instability in marriage and 
worsening family problems is poverty. Every second 
low-income family is one with many children. Young 
couples account for one-third of all families with 
incomes below the living wage 


The living standard of families with children is falling 
catastrophically as a result of steep rises in retail prices 
inflation, and the growing shortage of basic food prod- 
ucts and goods, especially children’s goods 


The housing shortage has an adverse effect on the 
formation and growth of families. More than 2.5 mullion 
families, or every sixth family in the republic, are on the 
waiting list for an apartment, of these, close to 300,000 
are young couples with virtually no possibility of 
securing housing. More than 100,000 urban families 
with many children are waiting for improved housing 
facilities, and of these, 5.3 thousand have been waiting 
for more than 10 years. The housing problem is one of 
the greatest obstacles to having the desired number of 
children, it contributes to the growth of crisis phe- 
nomena in families and adversely affects the physical 
and mental health of families and children 


On | January 1992, there were 24.5 thousand preschool 
institutions in Ukraine with an attendance of 2.4 million 
children. Of these institutions, 7.8 thousand were part of 
the public education system and the rest were under 
departmental jurisdiction 


It should be noted that when casting industry to drift free 
in economic terms, no thought was given to children’s 
preschool institutions. Many enterprises are currently 
experiencing economic difficulties and find 1 a burden 
to maintain such establishments. Enterprises often hand 
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over childrens institutions to public education organs of 
lease of sell their premises to Various organizations of 
cooperatives to be used for other purposes 


Paying for children’s preschool! institutions is becoming 
a serious problem tor parents This is especially true in 
the case of “outside” children, that is, children whose 
parents are not employed at the enterprise in question 
Some enterprises have set an exorbitant fee (from 800 to 


’ 


2.000 rubles per month) for each child 


As a countermeasure, the Cabinet of Ministers of 
Ukraine issued decree No 506 on 26 August 1992 
stipulating the rate of payment asof | September 1992 in 
tuition for each child ai a preschool institution (group) 
regardiess of its departmental subordination and of the 
parents place of employment (study) in the case of 
institutions Open up to |. hours) 7S percent of the 
minimum wage rate, and in the case of those open for |. 
or more hours—().85 percent The fee for children in 
boarding institutions 
schools for children and juveniles requiring special faci! 
ities 18 to be 20 percent of the wages of one family 
member per child 


pecial institutions. and special 


According to the UN Convention on the Rights of the 
Child, which our country became a party to in 
November 1990. the primary responsibility for pro 
viding the living conditions required for a child's devel 
opment lies with the parents of other persons who are 
caring for it To the extent that economic conditions 
permit, the necessary steps have been taken to provide 
assistance to families with children. including material 
aid. The principal thrust in aiding families with children 
i$ to increase their income level through a system of state 
assistance One important clement in this system will be 
the draft law “On State Assistance to Families with 
Children” prepared by the government of Ukraine The 
proposed draft law is founded on such principles of the 
state's family policy as 


—the primacy of the child's interests. regardless of the 
family in which it 1s being reared 


—increasing social guarantees for families. which, owing 
to objective circumstances, are unable to ensure their 
own material wellare 


The draft law takes into account the possible circum 
stances that might cause a lowering in the living standard 
of families with children and uses these as a basis for 
defining a list of social categories of families that require 
special assistance from the state Such families include 
those with many children. incomplete (single-parent) 
families, families that have taken children into their 
care. These are followed by families of term servicemen 
and families that do not receive alimony jalimenty] for 
children. There 1s provision for partial compensation to 
one family member for the loss of carnings because of the 
need to care for children under three years of age. for 
nonworking mothers with many children, and for per 
sons who are looking after a disabled child Taking care 
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of chidren in large families is regarded as equal to 
performing socially useful labor 


In assessing the existing sysiem and the planned sysiem 
Of assistance to families with children, we should note 
thal in Many respects these systems do wot lag behind 
most other countries 


Ultimately, the process of ensuring a fundamentally 
healihier society must be anchored in the family. Only if 
this happens, will the family be able to fulfill its function 
of rearing the neat generation and cementing the state 


UKRAINE 
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Statistics Ministry Lists Inflation for Consumer 
Items 


VILENOCITA Atev VLECHERNTIY ALIVE 
27OU Ve pl 


ivi Russian 


[Notice by the Ukrainian Ministry of Statistics “On the 
Consumer Price Indes for a Fined Basket of Goods and 
Services in a Minimal Consumer Budget for September 
1992") 


[Teat) The consumer price indea for a fined basket of 
oods and services in a minimal consumer budget for 

ptember 1992 amounted to 184.8 percent of the level 
for May 


Price changes for specific groups of goods and services 
are listed in the table below 
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Group of Goods or Services | Average Price in Ukraine (karb.) | September Price Index (May=100) 
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Envoy Assesses Polish-Ukrainian Relations 


YIUNOI77A Lvov ZA VILNU UKRAYINU in Ukrainian 
10 Oct 92 pp 1-2 


[Interview with Teodoziy Starak, ad interim charge 
d'affaires of Ukraine in Poland, by Bogdan Vovk, War- 
saw-Lviv, under the rubric “Topical Interview" 
“Teodoziy Starak: ‘| Recently Witnessed Two Mira- 
cles..."""] 


[Text] Mr. Teodoziy Starak—a likable gentleman from 
Lyviv—is reminiscent of either a Ukrainian landowner or 
the head of some hunting club, but in reality he has for 
almost a year been the ad interim chargé d affaires of 
Ukraine in Poland. The Polish language of Mr. Starak 1s 
more rich and colorful than the speech of some Poles, and 
the ambassador knows German and can make himself 
understood in French. Finally, the Poles understand ver\ 
well his nice Galician dialect 


It is said that Mr. Udovenko—the new Ukrainian ambas 
sador and former representative of Ukraine at the United 
Nations—will soon be appearing in Warsaw. If that is the 
case, then he will not be coming to an empty spot, and the 
experience of the Galician Starak and his profound 
knowledge of the realm of Ukrainian-Polish relations will 
obviously be of good help to the ambassador 


Meanwhile Teodoziy, pushing aside the diplomatic mail 
and turning off the large and colorful screen of the Sony in 
the corner of his cozy apartment in the outskirts of 
Warsaw, received the ZVU correspondent hospitably one 
quiet evening. He is so simple and accessible in his 
handsome blue-yellow sport jacket that you want to invite 
him to the autumn woods for mushrooms 


[B. Vovk] Mr. Starak, our readers, especially from the 
western regions of the country, one would think, would 
be interested in hearing your assessment of the current 
state of Ukrainian-Polish relations. After the difficult 
and often dramatic, centuries-old collisions full of con- 
frontation and numerous military clashes, both nations 
have finally reached the level of Ukrainian state inde- 
pendence and Polish state independence. The fact that 
this occurred in post-communist Europe, first of all, is 
leaving its imprint on the course of events and the 
dynamic of development of the international commu- 
nity... 


[Teodoziy Starak] | will begin with the fact that I came 
here with a firm political policy that | intended to 
advocate and that I am consistently pursuing. It 1s not 
purely my own policy—it was coordinated with the 
leadership of Ukraine, and is reduced to one thing: the 
geopolitical situation in the whole Black Sea—Baltic 
region depends on the relations between Ukraine and 
Poland, or, as they say here, the region between the seas 
Ukraine and Poland are the two iargest states in this 
region, and geographically they moreover occupy the 
central position in it. The political relations for a vast 
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territory will thus depend on those relations, so there are 
simply no alternatives to good-neighbor relations We 
must be good neighbors with Poland 


([B. Vovk] They say that we are doomed to 1| 


[Teodoziy Starak] When | used that word once, someone 
from among our supporters answered me: why doomed 
and not, perhaps, our good fortune” 


At first the implementation of this policy looked very 
difficult. The layering of centuries 1s superimposed on 
Ukraimian-Polish relations, and that pertains especially 
to recent decades. Communist propaganda in Poland 
actually waged a furious anti-Ukrainian campaign from 
1945 right up to 1991. The image of the Ukrainian 
bandit, butcher and the like was created in society 
incredible rumors were spread concerning the cruelty of 
Ukrainians and everything negative that they had done 
to the Poles. The hatred in Polish society has turned out 
to be very difficult to overcome. The same with us— 
there is no concealing the fact—education, starting with 
kindergarten, took an anti-Polish spirit. Perhaps it will 
seem otherwise to some, but that is how it was) We 
always read how the Polish gentlemen jeered at us and 
what they did to us. It seemed that Ukraine was always 
on the verge of destruction, and the Poles were always 
just about to cat us up, were it not for the goodness of 
Moscow, which saved us. All of this was well thought out 
in advance—we must love Moscow, they said, since it 
protected us from the terrible Poles 


| would like to note I recently witnessed two miracles 
The first was the referendum of the first of December in 
Ukraine, and the other was the sharp change in the 
attitude of the Poles toward Ukraine and Ukrainians 
They have been able to move in Poland from a sharply 
hostile bearing to, | would say, even a friendly one 


[B. Vovk] Negatives exist on both sides, by the way 


{Teodoziy Starak] | have always emphasized, of course 
that we have such things as well. But it happens that we 
have people with such an attitude who occupy high 
government posts, and they already do not in Poland | 
emphasize that there are now no anti-Ukrainian sent: 
ments among the Polish politicians. All that remains— 
the communists could be spreading such things Also 
interesting, what 1s more, 1s the fact that very anticom 
munist chauvinist groups and communists have arrived 
at the same point on this. There are fewer and fewer of 
these groups, and they already do not have any influence 
on broad public opinion 


There 1s another important element—there are more and 
more people in the Polish leadership who believe that the 
future of Poland depends on whether a strong. indepen- 
dent Ukrainian state exists. I often met with reproaches 
in Ukraine—don't trust them, they say. they wall just 
betray you. To that | answer that these people care not 
about Ukraine but about Poland, they know very well 
that being behind a strong Ukraine 1s like being behind a 
powerful shield 
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There were fears when the independent Ukrainian state 
was being created-——some asserted that the Ukrainians 
would soon come to agreement with the Germans and 
would immediately squeeze Poland in a Ukrainian- 
German vice. They do not talk about that at all anymore 


Polish-Ukrainian relations are thus shaping up for the 
better, As long as | have even the slightest credit for that, 
then | believe that | have fulfilled my assignment 
Truthfully speaking, | did not think that such striking 
changes would occur over less than a year 


[B. Vovk] What, in your opinion, has helped Ukraine 
dispel these fears and ensure a good image for it around 
the world” 


[Teodoziy Starak] The fact that Ukraine was very con- 
sistent on issues of disarmament, defense doctrine and a 
peaceable foreign policy obviously played a large role 
here. We have been pursuing one and the same peaceable 
line from the first day right up to today. It is true that one 
has to hear very often about an erroneous step on our 
part—the rejection of nuclear arms. Almost everyone in 
Poland (with a few exceptions) was frightened by the 
Ukrainian nuclear military potential. But we got a great 
deal of political capital from the very first declarations, 
and their subsequent fulfillment elicited trust in Ukraine 
around the world. I believe that it was the correct step 
We are not yet so rich and powerful a nation to permit 
ourselves such a luxury as nuclear arms. We are actually 
in ruins, and under those conditions aggravating the 
crisis for the sake of satisfaction from the possession of 
nuclear arms 1s hardly permissible. The possession of 
such arms in our time has ceased to be a guarantee of the 
strength and development of a nation anyway. We can 
take Japan and Germany as examples. I was a witness to 
the way the prestige of Ukraine rose under my very eyes 
due to the rejection of nuclear arms, and my dialogues 
with Polish politicians and the diplomats of other 
nations confirm it. And on the contrary, had we kept 
them they would have been a constant frght for people 
Foreign propaganda, especially from Moscow, would 
have constantly frightened the whole world—there you 
are, they would say, they are keeping the weapons 
because they have aggressive intentions. And they would 
have believed it, of course, because we would have no 
opportunities for counter-propaganda, since the pow- 
erful propaganda machinery of the former Soviet Union 
has remained inviolable around the world, only today it 
is called Russian and works for Russia. And against 
Ukraine. And we actually do not have anything with 
which to oppose this, aside from concrete peaceable 
actions, sO aS to arouse trust in us. We can at least 
neutralize this propaganda with deeds using such a 
method 


{[B. Vovk] The new prime minister of Poland, Mrs 
Hanna Sukhotska, stated on the way back from Budapest 
that Polish-Ukrainian relations are a place where sta- 
bility and calm should be expected. It would be suitable 
for her to visit our nation... Especially after such a 


Statement 
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[Teodoziy Starak] A two-day visit by the prime minister 
of Poland to Ukraine is approaching, and the readers of 
your newspaper, | am sure, will be interested to learn 
that the prime minister has the intention of visiting Lyiy 
on the 22nd of October 


(B. Vovk] | would like to continue the topic of Ukras- 
nian-Polish relations in a general European context. | 
recall the visit of a Polish journalist from Vrotslava to 
Lviv a year and a half ago. Many were stung by his 
Statement that the border between Europe and Asia 
coincides with the Polish-Ukrainian border, Despite all 
of the understanding of the fact that both nations are not 
identical in their post-communist natures—since the 
Poles realized their independence more quickly—lI tned 
to convince our Vrotslava colleague that he 1s not right 
nonetheless. Our arguments, however, did not prove to 
have an effect on him. Would you, Mr. Ambassador, like 
to join this argument” 


[Teodoziy Starak|] The view he has expressed, you see, 15 
not such an isolated one. It was still widespread until 
quite recently, in. my opinion, first of all in the environ- 
ment of the intelligentsia of the so-called lower levels 
and, of course, in chauvinistic circles. It 18 interesting 
that such things were not quite anti-Ukraimian. Matters 
consisted of the fact that as recently as 1990 Russia 
began across the Bug, or even at the Mostysky, for the 
Poles. I believe that this was typical of the consciousness 
I am sure, of ninety percent of Poles. And since in 
keeping with the widespread theory of the fact that 
Russian civilization was an Asiatic one (first and fore- 
most in the cultural sense of the term), we were counted 
as Asian as well. These people actually did not know 
Ukraine—and how could they, since Ukraine has just 
now opened up’ Russia, in the consciousness of the 
Polish inhabitant, has suddenly moved aside far to the 
East, and it it not now across the Bug. No one was even 
saying the word—everyone had Ukraine, Belarus and so 
forth on his lips. The Vrotslava journalist was thus right, 
in the sense that this was at one time a unified cultural 
and civilizational expanse. But... If this gentleman knew 
history and was saying this knowingly, then of course he 
has taken a general anti-Ukraimian, | would say, stance 
Finally, | want to make another observation. Such theses 
were a kind of self-defense for the Poles in Poland 
against being swallowed up by their Bolshevik— 
Russian—communist culture and civilization, which 
crashed down in hordes on the West. And it must be said 
that Poland was able to oppose that invasion strongly 
nonetheless. In those dark hours even the Polish com- 
munist newspapers that were sold in Lviv. for example, 
were practically the sole source of more or less normal 
information. Polish books. especially the works of Polish 
historians, were also normal, solid, and we read them 
and perceived them as the source of knowledge and 
respectable science. Poland became a kind of bridge 
between West and East in the 1960s and 1970s in that 
regard, and played a positive role for us. The Poles were 
not afraid of the influx of Ukraiman, Belarusian or 
Lithuaman cultures, since officially they did not exist, 
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but they were protected from the powerful, alien Asian 
wave, which could have inundated them and done what 
it did to us. 


[B. Vovk] One can see the new illustrated history of 
Poland “for Peter” in many of the bookstores of War- 
saw. The events of the twenties, for example, are por- 
trayed there from the viewpoint of several clashes in 
which Polish fighters with noble and refined faces take 
part on one side, and on the other are sloppily dressed 
and clearly fantasized Mongol-like horsemen with small 
red stars on their caps. 


[Teodoziy Starak] They obviously have in mind the 
Bolshevik—Polish war of 1920. The Poles nonetheless 
have reason to be proud, since the young and weak state 
of the time was still able to withstand such a terrible 
assault. In general, if the discussion is to touch on 
history, there are many issues to be resolved. The initia- 
tive, by the way, is coming from the Polish side and | 
fervently support it, but no practical steps are being 
taken yet by us. The discussion concerns standardizing 
the history textbooks. It is high time to stop educating 
our children in a spirit of hate... 


[B. Vovk] Ours and the Polish ones... 


[Teodoziy Starak] Yes, obviously. There are sound pro- 
posals from the Polish academic environment that 
leading scholars and historians of both countries write a 
sound, joint work that would give an objective picture of 
Polish-Ukrainian relations based on the sources and the 
facts. And without any ideologized commentary. 


The head of the World Association of Members of the 
AK of Volyn—a most anti-Ukrainian organization, it 
would seem—sent us congratulations on our indepen- 
dence. These people addressed us with such warm words 
that it would seem to be about their own independence. 
He realized, finally, that this was a war (cruel and 
senseless) for the benefit of the occupier, a common 
occupier. The cruelty and all the rest were on both sides, 
since—as this gentleman expressed it—'‘we also did not 
have wings.”’ Then he added—let our histonans and 
yours be strong, study the archival materials and write 
the whole terrible, bloody truth about what happened at 
Volyn, only let our grandchildren not repeat, as he put | 
what we wrought then. These are sensible words, and | 
support them. 


A solemn renewal and dedication of the cemetery of the 
fighters from the 27th Volyn Division of the AK. which 
had fought against the Ukrainians, took place on the 
thirteenth of September in the town of Zasmyki in 
Volyn. There were even high-level guests from Poland— 
a vice-marshal from the Sejm, ministers and generals 
from the Polish Army, commanders of military districts 
and veterans of the division. | went there from Poland 
together with Minister Milevskyy, and both of us feared 
(I for ours and he for the Poles) that everything would go 
peacefully. But the head of the organizing committee, a 
former lieutenant in the division (pseudonym of Vlas), 
spoke and finally acknowledged that “we were fighting 
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for the benefit of an occupier, first one and then another, 
people who had lived on this land side by side for 
centuries, suddenly started to spill the blood of their 
brethren for the benefit of others.’ Then a veteran in the 
fellowship of the UPA [Ukrainian Insurgent Army] 
spoke, In the same key. And when after the service they 
approached each other, offered their hands and 
embraced, it surpassed all expectations. They told each 
other—let nothing like this ever happen between us 
again! The one and the other' 


I would like to repeat once again my favorite expression 
we have to strive to see that the border between Ukraine 
and Poland exists only on the map, and a Pole in Lviv or 
a Ukrainian in Peremyshli feels himself to be home 
Such relations have to be, the future is in that. Do not 
think that | am dreaming here. | am a settler from those 
lands, from Syanochchni, | have seen the horrors with 
my own eyes, and perhaps that is exactly why | have such 
ideas. 


[B. Vovk] Mr. Starak, if the historians (and it would be a 
miracle), even today, immediately sit down to their great 
work that you were talking about, they obviously won't 
finish it tomorrow. Life goes on at the same time, and 
every day adds a new page to this great book. First of all 
in the business and economic field. Judging by the 
conversations and the climate at the mass meetings, 
matters are not proceeding brilliantly, and if one were to 
dwell on the phenomena of our tradesmen and resellers, 
then the situation with those people is in genera! 
shameful. Just how much longer will our people have to 
be “the draught animals in their rapid travels?” 


[Teodoziy Starak] The Poles at one time also exper- 
enced the shame that we are experiencing now. Such, 
evidently, is fate... Economic relations between Ukraine 
and Poland are unfortunately still at a catastrophically 
low level. Both sides are to blame, our side more. The 
tragedy lies in the fact that the Ukrainian state is doing 
very little to see that those relations are put in order 
Poland, meanwhile, 1s our largest Western neighbor! | 
will not speak without substantiation. Here, in Poland, 
there was a very large trade representation of the USSR 
Hundreds of people were working al it. And what about 
now” Everything is motionless! And all of those people 
who were sitting here for the empire are still sitting here, 
but it is now called a trade representation of Russia 
Summit discussions are proceeding on the fact that it 
represents some fantastic state—the CIS. But we do not 
have a single representative here at the state level. There 
are representatives of individual firms that have dealings 
with the Poles, including from ‘viv. Belarus, mean- 
while—which did not have diplomatic relations with 
Poland—for example, has constantly maintained two 
trade representatives 


Some say that Poland and Ukraine are two beggars— 
even if they agree on something, what good will it do? | 
think it will give us something. Naturally, if these beggars 
only wait for the kindness of the rich, they won't get very 
far. | once said to the previous Prime Minister of Poland 
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(and he agreed with me) that we are all living in the same 
post-communist hole: Poland, Ukraine and the other 
states, some higher, such as Poland, and some at the very 
bottom, such as us. But how to get out of the hole” There 
are two vanations—wait until the mch uncle gives us a 
hand up and drags us up out of the hole, or ourselves help 
each other get up out of the hole. Each alone will not 
climb up, but we have to try by joint effort anyway 


Prices are mdiculously low in Ukraine, and people are 
meanwhile shouting that they are terribly high... 


[B. Vovk] Taking into account the pay in Ukraine? 


{Teodoziy Starak} But you have to approach wages from 
prices, and not the other way around 


[B. Vovk] Mr. Starak, that would seem to be clear to all, 
but what is not known is how to escape this vicious 
circle: wages are low, since prices are low, and prices do 
not correspond to world prices, since wages are very low 


[Teodoziy Starak] This is very simple to do—we should 
put an end to communism, but we will perhaps talk 
about that another time 


[B. Vovk] In that case, a few words about your everyday 
problems as an ambassador here in Warsaw... They say it 
is nothing to write home about 


[Teodoziy Starak] We have virtually nothing. After 
Yalta, true, the negotiations were already underway as 
though for the practical division of the property of the 
former USSR, but Russia considered everything exclu- 
sively its own property, and still does. Most of that 
property (from all countries), as a result, is like that in 
Warsaw, and at the same time the situation with the 
property here is most difficult—for the representatives 
of Ukraine. We have nothing! 


[B. Vovk] The building in which we are talking 1s... 
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[Teodoziy Starak] ..simultaneously lodgings and 
working accommodations. This is essentially partly our 
property, bul we are paying Russia as if we were renting 
from them. | know the treasury is poor, that there is no 
hard currency to maintain a representation, but | also 
know that Albania, ruined by the communist regime, is 
able to maintain a normal embassy in Warsaw, The same 
as some African countries. | never stop repeating that 
there are three basic attributes to an independent state— 
an army, finance and diplomacy. If you do not have one 
of those, you are not a full-fledged state. Take, as an 
example, Bavaria, which has its own president, its own 
seal, its own flag and other attributes of a state. Even if 
it were to introduce its own army, it would not be a 
separate state all the same without separate money and 
representatives around the world. It must be said that 
out of these three elements, Ukraine, in my opinion, has 
dealt best with the formation of an army. Finally, recall 
a historical analogy—the years 1917-18, the Ukrainian 
People’s Republic. Still had nothing, a war was 
underway, but at once introduced its own money and 
army, and Mikhaylo Grushevskyy sent ambassadors to 
all the countries of Europe. Without having anything! 
Our Galician ZUNR [West Ukrainian People’s Repub- 
lic}—the same thing! Everyone understood this 


{[B. Vovk] Mr. Starak, aside from you and your nice 
apartment, who and what does official Kiev have in 
Warsaw” 


[Teodoziy Starak] There are also consul Vasyl Koval and 
advisor on economic issues Ivan Nykyforuk, who 1s, by 
the way, ‘‘on loan" to the Russian embassy, since he used 
to work there. Also working 1s the first secretary of the 
embassy, Mr. Urban. We have good relations with the 
general consul of Russia, he has let us in here, but that 1s 
not a normal situation for the representatives of an 
independent state 
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TAJIKISTAN 


Dushanbe Said Normalizing Despite Troubles 


93USO0095B Moscow NEZAVISIMAYA GAZETA 
in Russian 30 Oct 92 p 3 


[Report by Oleg Panfilov: “The Situation in Dushanbe Is 
Calmer. Chairman of the Kulyab Oblast Soviet Execu- 
tive Committee Assassinated in Kalininabad"’| 


[Text] The situation in Dushanbe is returning to normal. 
As yet, only a few urban mass transit routes are oper- 
ating. The operation of fixed-route taxis has also practi- 
cally been brought to a halt on account of the shortage of 
gasoline. Besides the special Interior Ministry and 
National Security Committee detachments, two special 
battalions manned by people from Gornyy Badakhshan, 
in the main, have been formed to guard the city. 


As Tajik television has reported, Dzhiyenkhon Rizoyev, 
chairman of the Kulyab Oblast Soviet Executive Com- 
mittee, has been assassinated in Kalininabad. He had 
held the post for only a month, having been prior to this 
chief of the Tajikistan Interior Ministry Sixth Direc- 
torate. Tajik television declared that Rizoyev had been 
executed at the demand of Sangak Safarov, a leader of 
the Kulyab formations. It is reported that numerous 
mass meetings have begun in Kulyab in the wake of this 
assassination. It is assumed that Rizoyev's desire to 
bring an end to the civil war on the territory of Kurgan- 
Tyube Oblast and agree to a truce with the government 
of Tajikistan was the motive for his assassination. 


The branch of the Democratic Party of Kulyab Oblast, 
which is in exile, and refugees from Kulyab Oblast who 
have made their way to Dushanbe put out a statement in 
connection with an Ostankino television company report 
of 25 and 26 October, to the effect that formations from 
Kulyab had taken part in an attempted coup d'etat. The 
statement expresses unhappiness with the term “Kulyab 
formations." The presidium of the oblast branch of the 
Democratic Party and the refugees believe that Rustam 
Abdurakhimov, who was assassinated on 25 October in 
Dushanbe, and his supporters cannot be identified with 
the whole population of Kulyab Oblast, which numbers 
800,000. 


An interview with Major General Said Asanov, chief of 
the Tajik Interior Ministry Interior Forces Directorate. 


[Panfilov] What do you think, why did the majority of 
the city’s militia officers abandon their posts at the time 
of the events in Dushanbe of 24-25 October? 


[Asanov] There were many reasons for this. The militia 
basically consists of people who could not perform their 
duties, and it has for this reason been decided that the 
militia officers who at a difficult time for Dushanbe were 
not at their posts will be dismissed. 


[Panfilov] What do you think, how many weapons are 
there among inhabitants of Dushanbe at this time? 
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{[Asanov] Many. | believe that there are several thousand 
firearms. But not 20,000 and not 30,000, as some 
journalists are reporting. 


[Panfilov] What is proposed to be done to normalize the 
situation? 


[Asanov] Specia! posts consisting of Interior Ministry 
and National Security Committee detachments and spe- 
cial battalions, which have been reinforced with armored 
equipment of the 201st Motorized Infantry Division, 
have been created for this. 


Diverse 201st Division Servicemen’s Struggles 
Portrayed 


93US0089A Moscow KOMSOMOLSKAYA PRAVD1 
in Russian 30 Oct 92 p 2 


[Article by KOMSOMOLSKAYA PRAVDA special cor- 
respondent A. Khokhlov: “The 201 st Division Is Neutral 
as Before..."’] 


[Text] Dushanbe-Kulyab-Moscow—Thick books will yet 
be written about the tragedy of the army of the former 
USSR. Destitute and rendered defenseless by politicians, 
the army still maintains neutrality in those civil wars 
that until now shamefacedly continue to be called “local 
conflicts.” 


The Russian 201st Guards Motorized Infantry Division 
has tasted a full measure of humiliation and losses in the 
war in Tajikistan. Disrupted Tajikistan would have 
turned into a second Afghanistan a long time ago if it 
were not for the soldiers who remain in the middle of the 
war. I do not want to describe their life and service as 
viewed from the sidelines. It is better to listen to what 
they themselves have to say. 


V arrant Officer 


I served in Afghanistan, and I saw a lot. I thought | would 
return and live like a human being. But then... In 
September we were sent to rescue the missilemen. We 
arrived and saw that it would not turn out well for us. 
Naturally there was an order not to open fire. Indeed, 
that would have been senseless: There were a handful of 
us, but 300 militants. 


Our battalion commander went through the crowd to the 
missilemen. Serega, a captain, and | jumped out of our 
armored vehicle, and we held “political conversations.” 
Some hashish addict grabbed the butt of my automatic 
weapon: Don't make it difficult, warrant officer—he 
said—give it to me or we'll cut you up. | moved the stock 
lightly to his temple, and he calmed down, and then they 
began to click their bolts. I looked around. Serega also 
shoved someone with his boot. I removed the safety 
catch and said in a loud voice: ‘A dozen of you could be 
killed.” They calmed down. 


Suddenly | saw that things were in a bad way: Our 
battalion commander, pale as death, was being led by 
two men with automatic weapons, and a third had a 
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pistol to his temple... Well, we gave them the weapons. 
But they were deciding what to do with us: simply shoot 
us, OF Cut US Up into pieces, ‘Fantasy’ was now working 
well. For prisoners, they hammer a bottle into the rectum 
and pour boiling tar into the mouth. We were ordered 
into the bulrushes—to be shot. We were led there twice. 
They were playing with us, but they did not kill us. 


One of our men had a perforated ulcer. The jitters caused 
his pain to flare up. I said to the bandits: Skunks, give the 
man 50 grams of vodka so at least he will not be in 
torment before he dies. Finally, instead of the bulrushes 
they took us to a house. Our man with the ulcer was 
given vodka, and the others were fed. In the meantime 
help arrived, and we were freed. Afterward we mis- 
silemen were given drink until morning. Your automatic 
weapons did not amount to much, they told us, we had 
six armed missiles ready to move out. One stray missile 
and all that would be left of our settlement, wives, and 
children is memories... 


Private 


We were lined up in formation and told: Get ready to 
participate in the making of a film. We must not dare 
discredit the honor of the Taman division. The boots 
were to shine, and the undercollars of the tunics were to 
be fresh..." The “movie” turned out well: bringing the 
division in Tajikistan up to strength. 


Sixteen soldiers ran away from the regiment. The militia 
and militants return some of them, and others flee. They 
are lucky if they get to Russia, because there are moun- 
tains and bandits, bandits and mountains, all around. | 
will not run away, I took an oath, but I do not want to die 
ior I do not know what or whom. 


Do you have anything to smoke? Will you send this letter 
to my mother? 


General 


I arrived in Tajikistan in 1957, after completing tech- 
nical school. I worked on the construction of the hydro- 
electric power station, and I brought my parents here. 
Then in 1990 I had to collect them and move them out... 


I have not left here since 27 September. It is the opinion 
of all of the military that the 201st should be pulled out. 
And they would have been pulled out already, but | 
arrived from Moscow, looked around, and sounded 
“retreat.”’ It is not possible to do this now. Eighty-five 
percent of the personnel of the division are local 
natives—Uzbeks and Tajiks—and the weapons are the 
very latest. We simply would be unable to withdraw 
them to Russia: We would pull the division apart in 
pieces. Imagine if the belligerents now had hundreds of 
infantry fighting vehicles, armored personnel carriers, 
and tanks? But we are keeping war in check. After 
bringing it up to strength, the 20Ist became a real 
combat force. Do you think that things would settle 
down that simply in Kurgan-Tyube? There are now 
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1,300 refugees living in the city at the train station under 
our protection. We will move them out! 


The whole trouble is that no document has been signed 
on the status of the forces in Tajikistan. A Russian 
delegation headed by our ambassador was working on tt, 
but Nabiyev was removed from office, and meanwhile 
we have been unable to come to an agreement with the 
new authorities. There is no legal status, hence all the 
problems. The other day two fficers were killed and 
their weapons were taken. There was an attack on a 
sentry, he was hit twice on the head with a grenade, and 
one more automatic weapon “was gone.” It 1s very 
difficult to keep the personnel from taking retaliatory 
actions. But in no case can we interfere in Tajik affairs. 
Russia's army is neutral But who knows how much this 
neutrality is costing us” 


Captain 


...But will you print obscene language in the newspaper? 
There is no other language about the life and service 
here. The family should be taken out of here. Russia 1s 
big, but inere is no “corner to call home” in tt 


Senior Lieutenant 


I was serving in Estonia Acting strictly according to 
regulations, | wounded a “hotheaded fellow’ from 
*Kaitseliit.”’ | would have had no life there anyhow. I left 
my wife and two-month old son with frends, and | 
myself signed up to serve in Tajikistan. They say that 
300 of us were taken from companies and platoons as 
replacements for the 201st Division. Fourteen came to 
the airport. Six wrote a separation request on “takeoff.” 
But I have nothing to lose: I am an officer, and I have 
honor. It 1s too bad that it 1s not 1917 now and that there 
is no General Kornilov. But somebody will answer for 
the breakup of the Union and Russia. Personally to me! 
If, ¢f course, | am not killed in the next few days 


Lieutenant Colonel 


Previously, | knew: There is a motherland. Whom am | 
serving now, and what am I defending? | have already 
drunk all of the validol. There is valerian and alcohol in 
the refrigerator. Two of my tans were stolen and an 
armored fighting vehicle. I destroyed the tanks. The 
armored fighting vehicle—which does not fire—is still 
running somewhere in the mountains. Today the chief 
local militant came and asked for a fuel pump. I| asked 
him why. To repair a steam engine. | sent the technical 
deputy, and he reported: They have acquired a training 
tank from somewhere, and it 1s being used as a target in 
a training area. Now they want to put it on tractors. | 
said: “Goodbye.” I was told that they will kill us. They 
also offered money—big money. I sent my family to 
Russia, and | handle the Kalashnikov a little better now 
Let them try to take us. It’s a pity, there 1s not much 
alcohol left. Incidentally, opponents of the local muih- 
tants have declared me an enemy of the Tajik nation. 
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Many of the officers have submitted separation requests. 
The soldiers were pulled out of Russia deceptively— 
never having been shelled, the fools do not understand 
anything. Yesterday, two exchanged rounds for ciga- 
rettes. One round—one cigarette. | ordered that criminal 
charges be brought. 


We probably will not pull the division out. It can be done 
theoretically—by aircraft, after blowing up almost all the 
equipment. But the women and children will lie down 
under what is left. | will not have this blood on my 
conscience. 


...Gaydar promised after Bishkek that officers will be 
credited three days for one, like in the war, but he has 
apparently forgotten his promise. But if we leave, | am 
for the life of the Russian-speaking population, and | do 
not give a damn for the Uzbeks and the local Tajiks. 


What is new in Moscow; do they know the truth about 
us? 


eee 


People in Moscow are receiving vouchers, the price of 
bread is going up, and vodka has disappeared. The 
newspapers are writing about how Ruslan Imranovich 
and Yegor Timurovich are quarreling and about the 
forecasts of a crowd of political scientists with diplomas 
from higher party and Komsomol schools—goodness 
knows where they came from. A battalion of Russian 
airborne troops is being sent to Yugoslavia—the second 
one, to replace the first. But Tajikistan seems very far off 
now. Almost like the Ivory Coast was previously. How- 
ever, news summaries continue to report: “The 20\st 
Russian Division is maintaining its neutrality as 
before..." 


Events of Failed 24 October Coup Outlined 


93US0089B Moscow ROSSIYSKIYE VESTI in Russian 
31 Oct 92 p 2 


{Article by ROSSIYSKIYE VESTI correspondent 
Tatyana Larsen: “Hot Spots: The Putsch Did Not Suc- 
ceed”’] 


[Text] Dushanbe—The sun had not yet risen over Dus- 
hanbe when Icarus and KamAZ motor vehicles full of 
armed people rode up to Gissar. In the villages, self- 
defense detachments awaited the signal to move out on 
Dushanbe. But the deputies of the village soviets 
explained to the kolkhozniks that “Islamic fundamental- 
ists” had dug in at the capital of the republic..." 


Senior Lieutenant of Militia Abdullo Dodikhudoyev 
recounts: My presidential palace guard unit, consisting 
of eight persons, including myself, saw several motor 
vehicles ride into Shakhidon Square at about 0600 on 24 
October. About 100 people got out of them. They lined 
up in single file, and, on command, opened a barrage of 
fire at the building. The eight of us had only one 
automatic weapon. The attackers fired for almost a 
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whole hour. We ran through the courtyard and crawled 
through the fence. They tried for a long time to overtake 
us and shoot us." 


This same tactic was used to seize the building of the 
Tajik parliament and the republic's Radio House. After 
a half hour on the air, an address was heard by Safarali 
Kendzhayev, former chairman of the Supreme Soviet, 
and Rustam Abdurakhimov, leader of the organization 
Oshkoro of Kulyab Oblast; they declared that Safarali 
Kendzhayev was being restored to the position of 
speaker, that he would perform the duties of the presi- 
dent of the republic, and that the composition of the 
government would be the same as it was before 7 May. 


The leaders of the band formations entered Dushanbe 
almost unobstructed. They were awaited in the city by 
their supporters—local criminals to whom ex-President 
Nabiyev distributed arms three months ago. Nonethe- 
less, they were relatively quickly surrounded and 
squeezed into a small area by special detachments of the 
National Security Committee, the Ministry of Internal 
Affairs, the republic's OMON [Special Purpose Militia 
Detachment], and detachments of the national guard. 
On the second day, 25 October, several buses with 
detachments of Pamir volunteers arrived from Khorog, 
the capital of Badakhshan. In essence, it was they who 
changed the course of events, blocking all the entrances 
into the city and taking control of the central streets of 
Dushanbe. 


On the evening of the first day of battles the Dushanbe 
television studio began to transmit the news. Television 
confirmed the data about the participation in the pur- 
chase of arms of Mikhail Sinani, director of the Tajik 
aluminum plant and people's deputy, who arranged to 
exchange ultra-pure aluminum for automatic weapons 
and rounds. The talkativeness of Rakhmon Nabiyev, 
who recently gave several interviews to Russian and 
foreign newspapers in which he promised to return to the 
presidential palace soon, is now becoming clear and 
understandable. 


It is difficult to say how a Safarali Kendzhayev victory 
would have ended. There should be no doubt that 
massive repressions would have begun, which 
Kendzhayev would have passed off as ““democratic reor- 
ganizations."’ A majority of the commentators and poli- 
ticians forget that the first congratulations to Nabiyev 
and Kendzhayev were sent by Kim Il-song and Mu'am- 
mar al-Qadhdhafi. 


It is possible that Russians will soon open encyclopedias 
and reference books and learn about fundamentalism in 
greater detail: About the fact that “Vakhkhabism,” with 
which the population in Central Asia and Russian resi- 
dents are being intimidated, is the official ideology of 
Saudi Arabia: It cannot exist in Tajikistan, where the 
religious movements differ from the Saudi movements, 
just as the Christianity of Southeast Asia differs from 
English Catholicism. No matter what the former and 
current ideologues attempt, the people of Central Asia 
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will nonetheless strive for a revival of Islam. But there- 
fore it iS important not to call this aspiration extremism 
but to share the humanistic side of their religion with 
Muslims. Otherwise, Central Asia could become a pow- 
erful counterbalance to Russia in politics, economics, 
and ideology. 


The Dushanbe putsch did not succeed. The result of two 
days of battle was hundreds killed and wounded. All day 
on 26 October dozens of unidentified bodies lay on the 
streets of the city. The clashes prompted tens of thou- 
sands of people io leave, even those who still wanted to 
remain in Tajikistan. Kendzhayev's bands were beaten, 
and Rustam Abdurakhimov, one of the implacable 
leaders of the Kulyab detachments, was killed, while 
Langari Langariyev, another leader, was wounded. The 
drawing of Uzbeks into the conflict could become the 
reason for a new interethnic conflict, now on the scale of 
Central Asia. Is not the price too great in the games of the 
politicians? In the meantime, after an examination of the 
pertinent documents, the Procuracy of the Republic of 
Tajikistan has decided to initiate criminal proceedings 
against Safarali Kindzhayev, the former chairman of the 
Supreme Soviet. A criminal case may also be brought 
against ex-President Raktmon Nabiyev. 


Islamicists Said Most Destructive Force 
93US0095A Moscow PRAVDA in Russian 4 Nov 92 p 2 


[Article by Fayaz Galimov under the “Political Land- 
scape” heading: “Power Is With Those Who Have the 
Weapons: Islamic Fundamentalists Are Leading Tajiki- 
stan Along the Road to the Abyss”’] 


[Text] The alignment of political forces in today’s Tajiki- 
stan is like a florid painting. It is hardly possible to draw 
a clear-cut boundary among parties, blocs, and move- 
ments. Some of them, having consigned to oblivion their 
lofty intentions once contained in programs and state- 
ments, are operating more in dependence on the up- 
to-the-minute development of the situation. Democratic 
slogans have been replaced by assault rifles, and for those 
who disagree, a bullet has been prepared. 


Rastokhez, the first popular movement of the pere- 
stroyka period, which boosted the republic’s movement 
toward democracy and awoke in the people national 
self-awareness, is today in a state of disarray in the face 
of the turmoil and terror. It was not, evidently, to this 
that its leader, Tokhir Abduzhabbor, and the intelligen- 
tsia, which constitutes the backbone of the movement, 
aspired and fought. Its political opponent—the Commu- 
nist Party—is still in a state of shock following the 
August events, lacking its own particular position and 
reminiscent of a boat tossed about on stormy seas. Many 
former party officials quickly switched to the opposition 
camp and are now pinning every accusation on the 
Communist Party. 


The Democratic Party of Tajikistan departed this life 
this May. The former Democratic Party, the Islamic 
Party, and the Qadiate (the Religious Administration of 
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Muslims Department) united in a single bloc of opposi- 
tion Islamic forces, whose purpose is the usurpation of 
power. A number of politicized land associations, the 
biggest of which is Lali Badakhshon, is affiliated with 
them. But the latter is gradually pulling away from the 
influence of the Islamic Party and is already making its 
presence felt as an independent political force. 


The Free Labor Party, which was formed not that long 
since and is backed by the new market structures and 
many industrialists, has a serious chance of political 
leadership. 


A second important factor influencing the political situ- 
ation is the regional-clan factor. For a long time the top 
leadership of the republic consisted mainly of represen- 
tatives of Leninabad Oblast. There were reasons for this: 
The oblast has a relatively high living standard, a devel- 
oped economy, a concentration of the military-industrial 
complex, and, finally, an outlet to two neighboring 
republics. It should be said for fairness’ sake that there 
are among the Leninabad personnel many sensible and 
capable people. But in time several powerful clans, 
which had come to believe in their elite nature and which 
began to push their proteges for high office, separated 
Out in the oblast. There were among them also people 
with reputations that were far from impeccable. The 
period of Rakhmon Nabiyev's leadership was no excep- 
tion in this respect. Against this background the beg- 
garly, wretched state of the south of the republic could 
not have failed to have evoked grievances among its 
inhabitants. 


A mass meeting, which lasted for several days, in 
Shokhidon Square in Dushanbe in May was, in addition 
to all else, anti-Leninabad also. Brilliant advantage was 
taken of the situation by the Islamic Revival Party and 
the clergy. It was they who stirred up the inhabitants of 
the Garm group of districts and some Badakhshanis, and 
used them for purposes of the seizure of power. 


The “Kulyab phenomenon” has yet to be grasped. | 
believe that the Kulyabites are not fighting for the 
president, as many people maintain. The Kulyabites 
were the first to comprehend, evidently, what the Islamic 
Opposition would bring them. They are struggling for 
their right to a human life and for the law and the 
Constitution (although some of their representatives are 
doing so by not entirely civilized methods). The Islami- 
cists are attempting to bring them to their knees. They 
have been shooting them and now want to starve them to 
death. 


There has long been no authority in Tajikistan. The 
republic is being ruled by force. Force of weapons, 
strength of muscle. Power is with those who have the 
weapons. 


Why Does Television Lie? 


Tajik “national” television is currently watched by a 
negligibly small part of the population. Television has 
become the private patrimony of a small political group. 
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The bulk of television programs is composed of Iranian 
television news, speeches of the clergy, the Iranian 
anthem, the “Kulyab thugs,” and the threat of the 
Russian Empire and pan-Turkism and the Communists, 
who are on the point of destroying everything. Immedi- 
ately following their seizure in May by the Islamicists, 
the professionals and all who did not answer the require- 
ments of the opposition in terms of their political 
motives were driven out of radio and television. The 
clergy pointed out who should be expelled. Its represen- 
tatives have become firmly ensconced in television, 
performing the role of the Main Administration for 
Literature and Publishing Houses and the personnel 
department. Not one program, not one item can get onto 
the air without coordination with the latter. 


The Islamic Revival Party and the clergy are afraid of the 
truth. Uzbek television showed video recordings on the 
Islamicists’ brutalities in Kurgan-Tyube Oblast. What a 
racket the Television and Radio Company kicked up 
here! The hand of the pan-Turkists was discerned: How 
dared they interfere in the affairs of a sovereign state! 
Everyone is talking about today’s events in Tajikistan. 
Only Tajik television remains silent, and lest the people 
learn the truth, all channels by which objective informa- 
tion could be received are being blocked. Russian tele- 
vision’s press office in Dushanbe was closed down on 28 
October. 


The Third Force—A Myth 


On 31 August, when the main events in Dushanbe 
connected with the seizure of the presidential palace and 
hostages developed, news of a “third force” might have 
surprised only those not conversant with the political 
realities of Tajikistan. It was on this day that, in accor- 
dance with a decision of the government, a meeting of 
leaders of ministries and organizations for the prepara- 
tion of a world forum of Tajiks had been convened in the 
Great Hall of the presidential palace. Immediately after 
the meeting ended, the palace was blockaded by mili- 
tants, and few people managed to make their way out of 
the building. Some passersby at this time were aston- 
ished to see ministers and high-ranking officials jumping 
from the high fences of the presidential palace. One does 
not need to be of Solomonic wisdom to realize that the 
trap had been planned and carefully prepared in 
advance. 


There is not now nor was there any “third force.” Behind 
it are those same faces: the Islamic Revival Party, the 
Qadiate, and the Democratic Party. Two deputy prime 
ministers were seized directly in their offices, and 
Sangov, deputy chairman of the Kulyab Oblast Soviet 
Executive Committee, was present with one of them at 
this time. He was brutally tortured for several hours and 
killed. For three days employees of the cabinet and the 
president’s staff were held by armed fighters in one of the 
halls, and at night some were taken to some basement 
areas, where interrogation under torture was organized. 
Three times Dzh. Karimov, first deputy prime minister, 
was put against the wall, and the bolts of submachine 
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guns were clicked in the mosque in which he was held all 
night. Special efforts were made with respect to the 
60-year-old L. Kayumov, who had just been appointed 
Tajikistan’s ambassador to the UN. Young people, 
drunk and reeking of smoke, forced the hostages in the 
presidential palace to render account of what they had 
done for Tajikistan and at night doused them with cold 
water to prevent them from falling asleep. 


The Democratic Party No Longer Exists! 


The height of cynicism was Shodmon Yusuf’s statement 
to the effect that the Democratic Party had nothing to do 
with these events. Yusuf could not have failed to have 
known that it was a Democratic Party deputy of his who 
was at this same time leading the operations of the 
fighters in the mosque in the Yuzhnyy community, next 
door to the Dushanbe Meat-Packing Plant, where hos- 
tages were being humiliated. It was he, brandishing an 
assault rifle, who threatened to shoot everyone. 


There is no doubt that in the first months of its existence, 
the Democratic Party did much for the development of 
the processes of democracy in the republic. But the 
situation of the Tajik democrats was quite a sorry one: 
Democratic ideas imported from Russia were absolutely 
alien to the uneducated peasantry, burdened by poverty. 
The “democrats” were not supported by a large segment 
of Tajiks and the non-Tajik-speaking population. 


I venture to assume that the Democratic Party as such 
does not now exist in Tajikistan. This name is currently 
being used as a screen for unlawful operations, which 
have been elevated to the level of law. There is a group of 
fighters called the Salvation of the Fatherland Headquar- 
ters, which was formed in the summer by Shodmon 
Yusuf. It was from these headquarters that the group left 
to seize Rakhmon Nabiyev, and it was these headquar- 
ters which half an hour after the assassination of Nurillo 
Khuvaydullayev, procurator general of Tajikistan, 
received the information that the deed had been done. 


The Two Faces of the Supreme Qadi 


If you had asked just four or five months ago in Tajiki- 
stan who the most popular people were, Supreme Qadi 
Khodzhi-Akbar Turadzhonzoda would have been among 
the first named. He was a feature of every republic 
newspaper. Lengthy interviews with him were published 
both in our immediate neighbors’ and in distant foreign 
countries. ‘‘Democrat,”’ “enlightened,” “‘wise,”’ ““experi- 
enced,” “interesting conversationalist’’—these were the 
words which figured most often in the material devoted 
to Turadzhonzoda. To some extent, the newspapers are 
right: The supreme religious personage of Tajikistan’s 
Muslims is a subtle, clever, resourceful politician, qual- 
ities which the president and his entourage so lacked. But 
what Turadzhonzoua says in his “revelations” to corre- 
spondents should not be taken on trust. However he 
might attempt to hide it, he is a furious supporter of a 
totalitarian Islamic state, even if this is not the wish of a 
majority of the people. 
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In the summer Turadzhonzoda demanded at a meeting 
of the Supreme Soviet Presidium the lifting of protection 
from persons “for whom it is not authorized,” having 
reserved for himself and Sh. Yusuf 20 armed body- 
guards. The procurator general, from whom, at 
Turadzhonzoda’s demand, protection had been lifted, 
was killed several days later. Reports on the supreme 
qadi’s links with Gulbeddin Hekmatyar appear in the 
mass media from time to time. 


Turadzhonzoda currently has everything: finances (the 
Qadiate Bank was formed recently), armed groups (how- 
ever he may refute this) and organizational structures. 
He has control of practically all Tajikistan’s mass news 
media. On the eve of the holiday of sacrifice last year, he 
visited the editorial offices of many newspapers, person- 
ally presenting the journalists with cash bonuses. The 
Qadiate paid for the hajj to Mecca of certain editors and 
journalists of opposition newspapers. But the situation 
following the May events in Dushanbe and the assassi- 
nation of the procurator general in August changed 
drastically to Turadzhonzoda’s disadvantage. The Kuly- 
abites and the procurator’s supporters swore vengeance. 
The supreme qadi was forced to spend his nights in 
different apartments, and his armed guard was doubled. 
But he remains optimistic. Turadzhonzoda is today 
attempting to attract to his side the population of 
Gornyy Badakhshan, where Islam has never had strong 
roots. In addition, the Badakhshanis are Shiites, as 
distinct from the majority of the population of Tajiki- 
stan, which confesses Islam of the Sunni persuasion. 
This did not prevent Turadzhonzoda from visiting Bada- 
khshan together with the personal representative of the 
Aga Khan—the leader of the Ismaili Muslims. They 
recruited many men of the Pamirs as mercenaries for the 
combat detachments. Following the trip, the supreme 
qadi declared that the most orthodox Muslims live in 
Gornyy Badakhshan! 


Islam With a Party Card 


The Islamic Revival Party is today a real political force, 
its support being a large part of the peasantry of a 
number of districts of republic subordination and Kur- 
gan-Tyube Oblast. The party has well-oiled organiza- 
tional structures and several thousand armed fighters, 
many of whom have a criminal past. At the start of last 
year the Islamic Revival Party requested that the Interior 
Ministry leadership admit its members to the prisons to 
enable them to perform charitable work. Candidates for 
the operational groups were selected in the prisons, 
evidently. It is not surprising that the leader of the 
operation involving the taking of hostages in the presi- 
dential palace was the well-known racketeer and ex- 
convict Ismat. The Qadiate has made over its mosques 
to the Islamic Party. The IRP [Islamic Revival Party] is 
mobile and dynamic, and has proven informers in state 
institutions and government structures. Judging by its 
actions, it recognizes only power methods: the seizure of 
the television center, the attempted capture of the 
National Security Committee, the taking of hostages, 
and the presentation of ultimatums. Two weeks ago 
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Mullo Abdugatfor and fighters did not disdain to take 
hostage children of Dushanbe’s School No 8. 


The IRP has succeeded in intimidating the inhabitants 
of the capital and paralyzing the work of many state 
Structures. The party's leaders, as, equally, both the 
supreme qadi and Sh. Yusuf, have been received in Iran 
by the top leaders, and they are now establishing contacts 
with the Islamic organizations of other countries. The 
ideologists of the Islamic Party are supporters of Islam in 
its radical political form—fundamentalism. Having in 
May become a deputy prime minister, Davlat Usmon, 
deputy chairman of the party, 1s attempting to establish 
Strict guardianship of the law enforcement authorities. 


The Peacekeeping Force—This Is One Hope 


A situation of stalemate has been created in the republic 
at this time. Under strong pressure from the opposition 
and his own inexcusable errors, R. Nabiyev resigned. It 
is proving impossible to assemble a Supreme Soviet 
session, which has to validate the resignation: The Len- 
inabad and Kulyab deputies are afraid to travel to 
Dushanbe, they all having at various times been hostages 
and having no desire to tempt fate a second time. Acting 
President A. Iskanderov and his team have no interest in 
a session in Khudzhand. The list of an unconstitutional 
State Council and, subsequently, a Security Council was 
formed in the corridors of power. The supreme qadi and 
Sh. Yusuf pushed forward for the office of prime min- 
ister A. Abdullodzhanov, former minister for grain prod- 
ucts. Three months ago the opposition was demanding 
that Nabiyev dismiss Abdullodzhanov from the position 
of leader of the Nov concern, accusing the latter of 
corruption and ties to the shadow economy. It is not 
fortuitous that at that time the opposition newspapers 
christened Abdullodzhanov “Big Shot.” The idea of the 
nomination of the ‘Big Shot” for so lofty a post 1s quite 
simple. He is the representative of a powerful Leninabad 
clan which was the first to betray its high patron— 
Nabiyev. The figure of Abdullodzhanov will help intro- 
duce a split between the Kulyabites and the Lenina- 
baders and make the latter more tractable. 


The Islamicists’ minion in the post of ambassador in 
Moscow, Sh. Yusuf, recently arrived in the Russian 
capital. During meetings with Russian diplomats and 
military, party, and movement leaders, he attempted to 
assure them that all that was happening in Tajikistan was 
victorious democracy. 


Intrigues are being woven around the commander of the 
20Ist Russian Division. The Tajik M. Ashurov, a 40- 
year-old major general, is incorruptible and true to his 
military duty. Were ii not for his division, the flames of 
Kurgan-Tyube would surely long since have spread to 
Dushanbe. 


What the Fundamentalists Are Seeking 


They realize full well that they cannot come to power 
democratically and that the majority of the population of 
Tajikistan, when it hears the words “democrat” and 
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‘Islamicist,’’ begins to shudder. The entire tragedy of the 
situation is, in addition, the fact that they have dislodged 
the republic from the path of a natural entry into Islamic 
civilization, discrediting Islam by their actions and 
making common cause wholly with the criminal world. 


The republic is essentially split on a regional basis. A 
separatist mood among the population of the north is 
stronger than ever. Although the authorities of Lenin- 
abad Oblast have not officially raised the question of 
separation, it is being whipped up constantly in Dus- 
hanbe. This also is policy. The north is in the way of the 
Islamicists, and some are prepared to reconcile them- 
selves to separation even. They say: “So what, the 
northerners are not Tajiks, they are more Uzbeks. True 
Tajiks are in the south and in Afghanistan.” The borders 
of a future Tajik state may thus be drawn in advance. 


All relations with Russia and the Central Asian states of 
the CIS are being blocked even now. Economic losses are 
being accepted even in deference to ideological dogma, 
and pressure is being put on the government—you 
should not be purchasing oil from Russia; buy it from 
Iran. Despite the fact that Iran sells it at twice the price. 
Turkey installed new electronic communications equip- 
ment and asked in exchange merely to be allowed to 
relay its television programs to Tajikistan. The Islamic 
Revival Party exerted crude pressure on the minister of 
communications: No Turkey, only Iran. “We could be 
taken by the pan-Turkists.” The finished equipment had 
to be dismantled, and the Turkish specialists took 
umbrage and leit. 


If all goes according to the plans of the Islamic lobby, a 
big conflagration, which would rage for a long time in 
Central Asia, should be expected. If account is taken of 
the territorial problems which exist here, an Islamic 
fundamentalist state in Tajikistan, carved out according 
to the Iranian model, would be the detonator of the 
explosion of the whole region. 


UZBEKISTAN 


Uzbekistan Takes Measures To End Tajikistan 
Conflict 


Appeal for Immediate Cease-Fire 


93US0104A Tashkent PRAVDA VOSTOKA in Russian 
13 Oct 92 p 1 


(‘Appeal of the Presidium of the Supreme Council of the 
Republic of Uzbekistan and Cabinet of Ministers of the 
President of the Republic of Uzbekistan: To Political 
Parties and Social Movements, to the Entire Population 
of the Republic of Tajikistan”’} 


[Text] Dear Tajik Brothers and Sisters! 


In this difficult hour for the fraternal people of Tajiki- 
stan, the Presidium of the Supreme Council of the 
Republic of Uzbekistan and the Cabinet of Ministers of 
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the President of the Republic of Uzbekistan appeal to 
you with words of deep anxiety in connection with the 
tragic events which have unfolded in recent times in our 
neighk ‘ring republic. 


We believe this right is given to us by virtue of the 
friendship of the peoples of Uzbekistan and Tajikistan, 
solidified over centuries, their blood kin.hip, the many 
joys and disasters they have undergone together, and the 
commonality of their historical roots. 


We appeal to you because every shot which rings out on 
Tajik land reverberates as a sharp pain in the hearts of 
the residents of Uzbekistan. News on people who have 
suffered and perished in this fratricidal war is received as 
great personal grief. 


We appeal to all politic? parties and social movements, 
to the entire populatio. of the Republic of Tajikistan, 
and call upon you to do everything possible to bring 
about an immediate cease-fire, so that all arising contra- 
dictions are resolved through exclusively peaceful, polit- 
ical means, within the framework of the law. 


We believe that the sides in confrontation in Tajikistan 
will find a way to reach accord and will together achieve, 
through peaceful dialogue, a settlement with respect to 
the problems which have arisen. Age-old wisdom and the 
historical experience of an ancient people will triumph! 


In response to the appeal of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet and the Cabinet of Ministers of the 
Republic of Tajikistan to the heads of siate and govern- 
ment of the CIS countries, Uzbekistan will provide 
humanitarian assistance to the people of Tajikistan to 
the extent it is able. We support the request of the 
leadership of Tajikistan on sending an additional con- 
tingent of peacemaking forces. We wish for the soonest 
possible reestablishment of peace in multiethnic, inde- 
pendent Tajikistan, in every home and in every family, 
harmony and well-being for all its citizens. 


[Signed] THE PRESIDIUM OF THE SUPREME 
COUNCIL OF THE REPUBLIC OF UZBEKISTAN 


[Signed] THE CABINET OF MINISTERS OF THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF UZBEKISTAN 


Aid, Peacekeeping Contingent To Be Sent 


93US0104B Tashkent PRAVDA VOSTOKA in Russian 
13 Oct 92 p 1 


[Unattributed report: “In the Presidium of the Supreme 
Council of the Republic of Uzbekistan and the Cabinet 
of Ministers of the President of the Republic of Uzbeki- 
stan’’] 


[Text] On 12 October a joint session of the Presidium of 
the Supreme Council and the Cabinet of Ministers took 
place, at which the appeal of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet and the Cabinet of Ministers of the 
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Republic of Tajikistan to the heads of state and govern- 
ments of CIS member countries on rendering human: 
larian assistance to the population of the Republic of 
Tajikistan and on sending an additional contingent of 
peacemaking forces to the zone of armed conflict was 
examined 


The decision was made to send food to the fraternal 
republic (including flour, rice, and sugar), as well as 
clothing, medicines, and essential consumer items 


Also adopted at the joint session was an appeal to 
political parties and social movements, and to the entire 
population of Tajikistan. 


Progress of Peasant Farm Development 


Importance in Livestock, Dairy Production 


9I4A0I81A Tashkent SELSKOYE KHOZYAYSTVO 
UZBEKISTANA in Russian No 6-7, 1992 pp 47-48 


[Article by R. Kamalov, Central Asian Scientific 
Research Institute of Experimental Agriculture, P 
Khozhaniyazov, Karauzekskiy Rayon Agroindustrial 
Union, N. Abdullayeva, graduate student; and M 
Yunusov, Yangikurganskiy Rayon Agroindustrial 
Union: “Development of Commercial Farms") 


[Text] Dekhkan commercial farming is one of the forms 
of farming that is being introduced today into the 
agrarian sector of Uzbekistan’s economy. As of the 
beginning of 1991 there were 6,561 commercial farms 
specializing in the production of livestock products 
operating in the republic. Of these, 4,987 produce milk. 
and 1,515 fatten farm animals. In 6 months these figures 
increased to 7,902, 5,673 and 2,063 respectively. Pro- 
duction also increased during this period. 


Special attention is being turned to development of 
commercial farms in Karakalpakstan and in Bukhara 
and some other oblasts. Four hundred fifty commercial 
farms were organized in Karakalpakia back in 1989 
They possessed 4,555 head of cattle, 136 horses, 35 
camels and 476 sheep and goats. In that same year they 
sold over 70 tonnes of meat and |,100 tonnes of milk to 
the state 


Presence of land and manpower and the moral and 
financial support provided by administrative organs of 
Karakalpakstan promoted the rapid development of 
commercial farms. In late 1990 their number reached 
1,172. They possessed 13,400 head of cattle, including 
6,200 cows, 390 horses, 71 camels, 4,800 sheep and 
goats, and | 530 pigs. 


Production increased as ‘vell. In a year, the commercial 
farms sold 891 tonnes of meat and 9,838 tonnes of milk 
to the state. Commercial farms supplied 34.1 percent of 
the total milk volume in Beruniyskiy Rayon, 31.5 per- 
cent in Ellikkalinskiy, 30.3 percent in Kegeyliyskiy and 
25.8 percent in Chimbayskiy rayons. 
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Every commercial farm specializing in milk production 
in Karakalpakstan has an average of nine cows. In 
Turtkulskiy Rayon this figure is 12, while in Khodzhey- 
liyskiy and Shumanayskiy rayons it is | 


Commercial farmer E. Sarigaliyey from Porlytau 
Sovkhoz in a remote, virgin area of Bozatauskiy Rayon 
owns 26 cows. The average daily yield from each is 11-12 
kg of milk, as compared to a sovkhoz average of 7-8 kg 


The Charvador commercial family farm run by K 
Khasilbekov at the Kolkhoz imen: Dimitrov, Turtkul- 
skiy Rayon, obtains 3,957 kg of milk annuaily from each 
of 30 milking cows. There are only six people working 
here, and there are 8! head of cattle, including 36 cows 
The farm has 10 hectares of plowland on which to grow 
feed crops 


According to the reports the number of commercial 
farms specializing chiefly in milk production in Bukhara 
Oblast is 2,756 


Sh. Fayziyev from the Sovkhoz imeni Ibn Sin, Romitan- 
skiy Rayon, 1s a typical representative of commercial 
farming in its renaissance. He purchased 15 cows with 
loans provided by the kolkhoz and with his own savings 
The sovkhoz allocated 20 hundredths of land for every 
cow, and it signed a contract obligating it to provide any 
extra feed necessary. But of the |S cows, only one 
produced 20 liters per day. Therefore the farmer decided 
not only to improve his herd by purchasing more pro- 
ductive cows from other regions of the country, but also 
to increase the herd to optimum size—100 head, 
including cows. For this, he came up with the idea of 
using loan money to build a full-sized mechanized farm 


Another farmer by the name of Sh. Mirkhanov also 
began with | 5 cows, but he decided to build a farm for 80 
head. He was able to pay back half of his debts upon 
obtaining 105 tonnes of milk and 3.5 tonnes of meat 
from his own herd within a year. However, there are not 
very many relatively large farms such as this in the 
oblast. Only a tenth of the commercial farmers have 
herds of 30 or more head. Moreover the possibilities of 
the founding farms are limited. They can provide finan- 
cial support only to a limited number of commercial 
farmers. The rest are forced to count only on their own 
efforts and bank loans, the interest rates of which are a 
deterrent 


Commercial farmers of Namangan Oblast are attaining 
good results. Over 200 farms are operating here 


Since early 1990 1,924 teams and families, or 56.4 
percent of the total number of subdivisions, have worked 
on a leasing basis in livestock farming in Samarkand 
Oblast. Of them, 31.4 percent are specialized in the final 
raising and fattening of cattle, and 60.3 percent are 
specialized in milk production 


In comparison with others, these contracting subdivi- 
sions produced 54.9 percent more per worker, the 
average annual milk yield per cow is 3.2 percent higher. 
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and the average daily weight gain is superior by 12.) 
percent. Given the higher wages, growth of productivity 
is typically ahead as well, 


The construction of small commercial farms to be run by 
two to five workers is presently being introduced into 
livestock raising in Samarkand Oblast. As a rule these 
collectives are established on a family basis. Four hun- 
dred fifty family units in the oblast worked in dairy 
farming in 1988, while 518 did so in 1990; the corre- 
penees figures for caring for young cattle are 290 and 
4, 


The activity of peasant and commercial farms and 
cooperatives increased by a particularly large amount in 
1989-1990. In Samarkand Oblast for example, 206 
peasant farms and 480 cooperatives were operating as of 
| January 1991. They produced 7,887.3 tonnes of milk 
and 8,221 tonnes of meat. These figures were surpassed 
by 33.2 and 24 percent respectively in comparison with 
1989. Seventy-five percent of peasant and commercial 
farms and cooperatives produce milk, and 25 percent 
raise and fatten cattle. 


Peasant farms have the right to priority purchase of 
combined fodder out of market funds. Kolkhozes and 
sovkhozes provide them all possible assistance, sup- 
plying them with the necessary transportation. they 
provide veterinary services to the herds, and they allo- 
cate seeds, fertilizers and other materials. 


Analysis shows that the productivity of farm animals in 
peasant farms is | .3-1.5 times higher than in the oblast's 
kolkhozes. While in 1990 the cost of | centner of milk 
was R36.60 in kolkhozes, in peasant farms it was 28.10. 


As an example the average annual yield per cow at U. 
Mukhamaddiyev's commercial farm at the Sovkhoz 
imeni Akhunbabayev, Payarykskiy Rayon, is 3,448 kg, 
while in koikhozes it is 2,586 kg, and the average daily 
weight gain of cattle is 487 gm (274 gm in kolkhozes). By 
mutual agreement the kolkhoz assumed the responsi- 
bility of repairing the old farm, building a feedlot, 
providing veterinary service to farm animals and 
ensuring delivery of feed in the needed volume, while the 
farmer promised to sell a certain volume of the milk and 
meat. He sold 27 tonnes of milk and 4 tonnes of beef to 
the kolkhoz. Profitability attained 46.9 percent. 


Analysis of the first results of the activities of commer- 
cial farms and cooperatives of Samarkand Oblast shows 
that the basic problems concerned with organizing them 
are typical of the entire republic as a whole. They face 
difficulties associated with obtaining loans, acquiring 
equipment, fuel, construction and other materials, tech- 
nical maintenance of production, and determining the 
channels and means of selling their products. 


Cooperatives producing livestock products are devel- 
oping at a rapid pace in the oblast. In 1989 the Samar- 
kand Kolkhoz, Pakhtachiyskiy Rayon established the 
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Zubr family cooperative producing milk and beef. Ini- 
tially the cooperative leased 200 head of cattle from the 
kolkhoz, including 100 cows 


Th cooperative purchased a tractor and a KDU feed 
grinder for its own needs. The kolkhoz provided the 
cooperative with money, construction materials and 
equipment with which to build cow barns. The cooper- 
ative obtained R410,000 in loans for these purposes 


It cost the cooperative R27.80 to produce | centner of 
milk. This indicator is 20.1 percent lower than that of the 
kolkhoz. The cooperative sold 237 tonnes of milk and 
192 tonnes of beef to the state. 


At the same time it should be noted that the opinion of 
directors and specialists regarding commercial farms 
varies, and diametrically opposed points of view can be 
encountered. 


Most respondents, especially workers of economic ser- 
vices, feel that commercial farming will help to raise the 
effectiveness of the agrarian sector, if such farmers are 
given full control over their own business. In practice, 
many unresolved issues regarding the principles of estab- 
lishing and operating commercial farms are encoun- 
tered. 


To obtain a loan from the bank, commercial farmers 
must currently have a kolkhoz or sovkhoz cosign. Anal- 
ysis shows that as a consequence the commercial farmer 
does not fully feel himself to be the materially respon- 
sible individual. The existing system places the respon- 
sibility for his economic status upon the guarantor—that 
is, the kolkhoz and sovkhoz. This has led to the devel- 
opment of a negative attitude toward commercial 
farmers on the part of farm directors. 


Another problem in the development of commercial 
farming is assigning or allocating land parcels. 


The system for allocating land parcels to commercial 
farmers does not satisfy the interests of both the allo- 
cating farm and the commercial farmer. It is a purely 
administrative system. According to existing instruc- 
tions of the soviets of people's deputies a kolkhoz or 
sovkhoz 1s obligated to allocate land parcels to commer- 
cial farmers and provide feed to them 


Land parcels should be transferred to commercial 
farmers either into their possession with the right of 
inheritance, or on the basis of a long-term lease. In this 
case the kolkhoz or sovkhoz must not be responsible for 
the commercial farmer's obligations, and the commer- 
cial farmer must not be responsible for the founder's 
obligations. An especially acute problem is the develop- 
ment of commercial farming in the republic's densely 
populated zones. Most respondents in this zone believe 
commercial farming to be unpromising. 


In our opinion this conclusion is the result of the 
shortage of land on which to grow hay, of pastures for 
farm animals, and of yard space, and the absence or 
insufficiency of other spheres of production for workers 
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who lose their jobs, and it 1s associated in part with 
ignorance of the essence and principles of establishing 
commercial farms. 


Unresolved problems remain today in material and 
technical support, and in production services to com- 
mercial farms. A system of information support to 
commercial farmers has not yet been created. Such a 
situation could lead to primitive forms of production 
based primarily on simple manual labor. In the future we 
need to establish the corresponding production informa- 
tion and commercial system within the infrastructure. In 
Our opinion such systems can be established on a coop- 
erative basis or on the basis of existing services. With the 
development of market relations, acquisition of farm 
animals and especially of productive cows is becoming 
an acute problem for commercial farming. Because of 
high prices, they are basically unavailable in the market. 


But we believe there is a solution. Each year many 
breeding animals are imported into the republic for 
kolkhozes and sovkhozes. They are not properly cared 
for in most of the farms, the animals provide little 
return, and many of them die. It would be more suitable 
to sell them to commercial farmers. 


Today there is approximately | hectare of feed crops for 
every young cow. Feed is used irrationally and animals 
are not properly cared for at public farms. We also feel it 
suitable in this connection to disband the unprofitable 
farms of the kolkhozes and sovkhozes, and to organize 
small enterprises or commercial farms out of them. 


For now, commercial farmers are tied to their spon- 
sors—the kolkhozes and sovkhozes, and the problems 
are being solved tc some extent. But conflicts between 
commercial farmers owning their own businesses and 
the administration of kolkhozes and sovkhozes are 
acquiring an acute nature. Dissatisfaction is growing in 
densely populated kishlaks—the population is 
increasing, and new generations also need proper living 
conditions. And as long as every family man has no 
opportunity to work, and no possibility for selecting his 
occupation, conflicts with commercial farmers will be 
unavoidable. 


Consequently by uniting commercial farmers into coop- 
eratives, providing adequate services to them and orga- 
nizing additional jobs by developing processing sectors, 
we can ensure that surplus manpower will leave the 
towns, and commercial farmers will be given an oppor- 
tunity to grow. 


Development of dekhkan (commercial) farms is a direc- 
tion of considerable importance. 


In this republic, commercial peasant farming could 
become an effective means of broadening the assortment 
of food and ensuring its stable supply to the population. 
In this case kolkhozes and sovkhozes could assume the 
responsibilities of providing production services, and of 
supply and marketing on a cost-accounting basis. But for 
the moment, without a well-tuned system of kolkhozes 
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and sovkhozes in place, it would be impossible for 
dekhkan farms to survive on their own 


Livestock, Dairy Production: Samarkand Oblast 


934A0181B Tashkent SELSKOYE KHOZYAYSTVO 
UZBEKISTANA in Russian No 8-9, 1992 p 18 


[Article by G. Kuznetsov, chief, Samarkand Oblast 
Agroindustrial Union Department for Control Over Ful- 
fillment of Edicts of the President of the Uzbekistan 
Republic: “The Conditions for Success of the Commer- 
cial Farming Movement: The Progress in Fulfilling the 
President's Edicts’”’] 


[Text] The legal acts of recent years directed at the 
development of the republic's agriculture and at raising 
the standard of living of rural laborers are having a major 
influence upon the life of dekhkans. The presidential 
edict “On Additional Measures To Develop the Private 
Farms of Sovkhoz Workers and Other Citizens Residing 
in Rural Areas” is the most far-reaching, affecting the 
interests of all laborers in agriculture 


In correspondence with it, an additional 29,299 hectares 
of land were allocated to 272,600 families of rural 
laborers in the oblast as of | January 1992. This made it 
possible to raise the welfare of agricultural workers to a 
certain degree by increasing production in private plots 


The repeal of restrictions on maintenance of farm ani- 
mals by the population led to an increase of 128,000 
head of cattle in 2 years. During this time, the sale of 
meat by the population on a contract basis to kolkhozes 
and sovkhozes increased by 664 tonnes, while milk sales 
increased by 8,458 tonnes. 


In accordance with the decree, 12,362 calves, 72,671 
lambs, 21,822 piglets and 2,236,000 chicks were sold to 
the population. An effort to improve production rela- 
tions and to create market structures in agriculture was 
conducted in the oblast in fulfillment of the presidential 
edict and a government decree on development of 
dekhkan (commercial) farms. 


In the past year we had 669 commercial farms employing 
5,109 persons. These are basically farms specializing in 
livestock. Commercial farmers sold 475 tonnes of meat, 
2,805 tonnes of milk and 10.4 tonnes of wool to 
kolkhozes and sovkhozes on a contract basis 


Financing provided to commercial farms was increased 
and land was allocated to them on the basis of presiden- 
tial edicts and decrees of the republic's government, 
which promoted a sharp increase in the number of 
commercial farms. There are now |,! 38 of them in the 
oblast, including 1,011 livestock farms. Production 
volume increased significantly. It grew by R414,500 in 
comparison with last year 


A land fund was established in the oblast for commercial 
farms (16,100 hectares) in compliance with the indicated 
documents. 
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In addition commercial farms were given loans totaling 
R14.4 million, including 4.7 million in cash. 


Rental stations stocked with plowing and row-crop trac- 
tors, cultivating equipment and the necessary assoriment 
of agricultural machinery, and stores selling agricultural 
tools and overalls to commercial farmers were estab- 
lished at repair enterprises in order to provide services to 
commercial farms at the rayon level. In just the last year 
and a half our commercial farmers acquired 94 tractors 
and 25 motor vehicles. 


The results of the work of many commercial farms are 
encouraging. They are providing products of good 
quality in the needed volume. 


At the same time it must be noted that establishment of 
commercial farms has recently slowed down dramati- 
cally. The rule that commercial farms must be estab- 
lished under kolkhozes and sovkhozes and that land 
must be allocated to them only on a leasing basis has 
made them totally dependent upon the latter. And this in 
turn created a situation where kolkhoz and sovkhoz 
directors, who were not always keen on fulfilling the 
edi’ requiring them to allocate land even before, are 
now totally ignoring the interests of the commercial 
farmers, and causing the failure of the new, just recently 
conceived movement. 


As an example in Guzalkentskiy Rayon, despite the 
presence of all necessary documents director O. Shuku- 
rullayev did not allocate land to the Dustlik peasant 
farm. Elaman Eshchkuvatov of Uzbekistan Sovkhoz, 
Nurabadskiy Rayon, and others are still waiting in vain 
for land. 


Further development of the commercial farm movement 
is possible only if the following conditions are created. 


Commercial farms must be totally independent, and 
they must be answerable only to state structures. 


Their production volume should be set by rayon organs, 
within the limits of average rayon indicators, while their 
sales figures should be set within 50 percent of produc- 
tion, at fixed prices and in accordance with contracts. 


With further growth of the number of commercial farms, 
the role of kolkhozes, state farms and sovkhozes will 
reduce to the role of motor-tractor stations (associations 
of commercial farmers, commercial farm cooperatives), 
which will service them by contract. 


Land should be transferred to commercial farmers only 
into their private possession, with the right of transfer by 
inheritance, annual rent should be paid into the rayon 
budget on the basis of a cadaster assessment. Today, 
however, commercial farming is being substituted by 
leasing, which eliminates interest in improving the land. 


All forms of taxes on the commercial farmer, besides 
land rent and regulation of the prices of the purchased 50 
percent of products, should be repealed. This will raise 
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their interest in increasing the assoriment and the 
quality of products in accordance with market demand 


Loans should be granted to farmers only under the 
written guarantee of kolkhozes and sovkhozes, and in the 
future we need to switch to a system of direct farmer- 
bank services 


In order to provide work to peasants in kolkhozes and 
sovkhozes who lose their jobs under such a system, small 
enterprises and shops processing and storing agricultural 
products produced by state and commercial farms must 
be established, and company stores selling these prod- 
ucts should be opened 


Commercial farmers must also obtain the right to sell 
their products and conclude barter transactions with 
firms both within the republic and beyond its borders, 
the appropriate legal protection for this must be pro- 
vided. 


In this way we can solve the basic problems of commer- 
cial farming and stimulate its spread 


Peasant Farm Requirements 
934A0181C Tashkent SELSKOYE KHOZYAYSTVO 
UZBEKISTANA in Russian No 8-9, 1992 pp 56-57 


[Article by N. Khushmatov, graduate student, Central 
Asian Scientific Research Institute of Experimental Agri- 
culture: “The Fundamentals of Peasant Farms’’| 


[Text] Now that Uzbekistan has acquired state indepen- 
dence and sovereignty, the problem of providing the 
basic necessities to the republic's population, and espe- 
cially food, is especially acute, more than ever before 


In its time, Uzbekistan played the main role in providing 
for the country's cotton independence, but it had to pay 
a great deal for this. Food and feed crops were displaced 
by cotton in the planting structure owing to the high 
proportion of cotton required (around 70 percent). The 
republic's number two sector, livestock raising, which 
lost its feed base, was neglected. The need for radical 
changes in agriculture became increasingly more 
obvious. 


Various forms of property ownership with equal legal 
and economic rights were approved for the republic's 
countryside in accordance with the 5 April 1989 decision 
of the former USSR Council of Ministers, “On Funda. 
mental Restructuring of Economic Relations and Man- 
agement in the Country's Agroindustrial Complex.” 
Since that time we have been forming peasant (commer- 
cial) farms as subjects of business equal to other agricul- 
tural enterprises. In particular there were 6,561 peasant 
farms as of | January 1991. They basically had a 
livestock raising orientation. Moreover these farms 
maintained 48,662 head of cattle (including 24,794 
milking cows). In 1990 peasant farms produced 31,830 
tonnes of milk and 4,655 tonnes of meat—that 1s, they 
made a good contribution to Uzbekistan's food fund 
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But real success can be achieved in this effort only if the 
problem of the availability of feed to commercial farms 
is solved. 


Anyone who would want to become an independent 
business owner must first put some thought into pro- 
ducing his own feed. And plan the size of his farm with 
regard for this—that is, he should determine the herd 
size and production volume on the basis of the feed 
reserves, and not vice versa. It should be remembered 
that any highly productive breed of animals realizes its 
biological potential only if it receives balanced nutrition. 


Local and world experience indicates that as a rule, the 
ones who excel in the economy are those who develop 
feed production at a rate surpassing any increases in herd 
size. 


A local feed base also provides true independence to 
peasant farms. 


The first thing that must be done is to carry out the main 
task—providing peasant farms with land parcels of size 
necessary to produce the required amount of feed. We 
need to base ourselves on the fact that upon receiving 
land, commercial farmers will in all cases utilize it more 
sensibly and effectively than a kolkhoz farm. It can't be 
any other way: After all, they are working for themselves, 
and not for the sake of fulfilling a plan. 


At the present time peasant farms lease land parcels from 
kolkhozes and sovkhozes with regard for their possibili- 
ties. 


While the Kolkhoz imeni Kalinin, Sverdlovskiy Rayon, 
Bukhara Oblast obtains an average of 51.7 centners of 
feed units from every hectare of feed crops it plants, and 
maintains 1.6 head of cattle with this amount, in the 
peasant farm run by M. Kenzhayeva these indicators are 
96.8 and 5.3 respectively, while at |. Baratov's peasant 
farm they are 88 and 7.5. The former commercial farmer 
produces 2,322.5 kg of meat for every hectare of land, 
while the same indicator for the kolkhoz does not exceed 
290 kg. Other facts could also be presented, and they will 
all be similar. 


From our point of view, given the existing situation, a 
feed base in support of development of peasant farms 
may be formed only out of land that is not within the 
cotton crop rotation system and land that is freed as a 
result of reductions in cotton planting. Special land 
funds should be organized out of unutilized land and as 
a result of reductions of cotton plantations in accordance 
with tie edict of the Uzbekistan president “On Further 
Reinforcement of Dekhkan (Commercial) Farms and 
Support of Entrepreneurial Activity by the State” dated 
28 November 1991. 


We suggest the following as a way to solve the problem. 


Animals in the public sector in all cotton-growing 
kolkhozes and sovkhozes should ‘¢ transferred to 
peasant farms. They should be organized on the basis of 
the area of feed crops within the cotton-alfalfa crop 
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rotation system and reserved for the livestock farm. Two 
to 3 years later, depending on the crop rotation system, 
the peasant farms will receive land on other fields of 
equivalent fertility. It is important to make peasant 
farms aware ahead of time of what land in what field 
they will receive in the future, inasmuch as the crop 
rotation system is set up with some lead time 


By implementing this measure and making sensible use 
of land and animals, production of livestock products 
could be increased by a factor of |.5-2 


Problems arising in organizing peasant farms as a sub- 
stitute for the public production of kolkhozes can be 
solved in the following way: 


a) when organizing peasant farms, farm workers should 
be the first \o have the opportunity to work them (if they 
80 desire), 


b) the number of peasant farms should be determined 
primarily with regard for the number of workers in the 
public farm desiring and knowing how to work for 
themselves. At the same time, considering economic and 
social fairness (with the goal of preventing unemploy- 
ment), each farm that is organized must have a max- 
imum of 15-20 cows or cattle undergoing fattening. 


c) the volume of state orders placed with kolkhozes and 
sovkhozes must be absorbed completely by the peasant 
farms, which can sell their surplus products in the 
market, 


d) for selling products to the state, peasant farms should 
have advantages in obtaining (purchasing) agricultural 
machinery, construction materials, fertilizers and so on. 


Considering the need for social and cultural develop- 
ment, the amounts to be contributed by peasant farms to 
the corresponding funds should be determined on the 
basis of laws applicable to the kolkhozes. 


Problems Encountered by Peasant Farmers 


93440181D Moscow SELSKAYA ZHIZN in Russian 
27 Oct 92 p 2 


[Article by M. Babintsev: “A Large Family on a Small 
Plot of Land: The Peasant Farm—lIllusion and Reality 
Will Uzbek Dekhkans Be Able To Establish the Neces- 
sary Living Conditions for Themselves?” 


[Text] It was Sunday. Still, | found Mirzabakhram 
Rakhimov and his sons working as usual. As if by choice, 
the seven youngsters were working with their father to 
erect an add-on to the house of one of the brothers— 
Nimatulla—out of clay and a wooden framework. Later 
on during my interview, drinking green tea out of a piala, 
Mirzabakhram-aka complained of his life: 


“Bricks are too expensive today, and the budget won't 
allow me to hire people either. It's better this way, as a 
family unit.” 
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Rakhimov had worked a quarter of a century as a team 
leader in the Sovkhoz imeni Michurin. In the beginning, 
he lived with his 10 children and elderly parents in a 
little house, of which all that remains today in the large 
yard is a foundation. Like a reminder, the trunk of a huge 
family tree. The daughters grew up, got married, and left 
for other homes. But the sons remained. And as soon as 
any of them started up a family, they built a home right 
here. But at the same time as the walls grew, the parcel 
that supplied the family with vegetables and fruits and 
gave feed to the animals decreased by one hundredth 
after another. 


Without reaching too far, we can compare Rakhimov's 
large family, which provides for itself on land consisting 
of eight hundredths, with all of the Fergana Valley. To 
make it understandable, let's look at Andizhan Oblast. 
Almost 2 million people live on this “chunk” of 4,000 
square kilometers (the territory of an average Russian 
rayon). There are dozens of cities, hundreds of towns, 
enterprises, roads and utilities here. But there are only 
240,000 hectares of land that is able to feed the people 
and produce 400,000-500,000 tonnes of cotton annually. 
Its reserves are practically exhausted. 


Development of the Central Fergana began back in the 
early 1950s, and over 170,000 hectares of new irrigated 
land were placed into turnover over the decades. This 
land made it possible to increase production of cotton, 
meat and milk, as well as garden and orchard products. 
But the population of the “golden valley” increased by 
exactly twice in these same years as well! 


Right up with food is another unyielding problem— 
employment. They are interrelated, like fingers on one 
hand: If you don't work, you don't eat! And while in 
Uzbekistan there are over a million people who do not 
have permanent jobs, a third of them live in Fergana 
Valley. Moreover, sad as it may be, there are many 
unemployed in the countryside. Some business managers 
view this problem simplistically: Where they can manage 
with a hundred people, they hire a thousand. Naturally 
everyone earns less money, and interest in the work 
declines. 


At first glance it even seems reasonable—everyone has to 
eat. But this doesn't fit at all with our desire to move 
forward, to rely on progressive methods of production 
management. All the more so after the right kind of 
experience has already been attained. It was no accident 
that I selected Andizhan Oblast as my reference point. 
Having the highest population density not only in this 
republic but in comparison with other CIS countries as 
well, it is dealing more successfully than its neighbors 
with the problems of both employment and food supply. 
I saw this not only in the statistics but also with my own 
eyes upon visiting the markets and the food stores, where 
bread, meat and vegetables can be purchased at a mod- 
erate price, without standing in line. 


“Figuratively speaking, we are now married to the old 
ways,” khokhim (administration head) of Andizhan 
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Oblast Kayum Khalmyrzayev smiled mysteriously 
“Here in the East, no one knew what unemployment 
was. Everyone found whatever trade he preferred, 
whichever one provided him with food. But upon 
becoming carried away with gigantomania, with exces- 
sive planning and with empty reforms, we lost and forgot 
many things. Now we are reviving the crafls, we are 
establishing small businesses and joint ventures, and we 
are opening small plants and shops processing orchard 
and garden products locally.” 


Listening to Khalmyrzayev, | remembered how 5 or 6 
years ago trucks and tractor-trailers stood for days at the 
gate of the Andizhan Cannery in a long line, while 
beneath them red puddles collected from the overheating 
tomatoes. | remembered how spoiled apples and plums 
lay in heaps beside the animal yards. There were, after 
all, only two canneries for the entire oblast, small though 
its territory was. Today, its processing industry is repre- 
sented by five large enterprises possessing their own 
affiliated shops. The latter have been opened in many 
kolkhozes and sovkhozes. This made it possible to raise 
production of canned goods to 200 million standard 
cans, and to produce up to a thousand tonnes of dried 
fruits per year, and begin exporting local products. 


There is good reason why I'm dwelling on processing. If 
we look at the republic as a whole, it 1s still an unprinted 
page in the minds of many local agrarians. Even in 
Tashkent Oblast, which is somewhat privileged in terms 
of the conditions it enjoys, you won't find a processing 
plant or shop in every rayon. This is not to mention 
oblasts such as Dzhizak and Surkhan-Darya, or the 
republic of Karakalpakstan. As before, a fourth and even 
up to a third of the fruits and vegetables remain on the 
ground. And the unemployment problem exists even on 
the vast expanses of virgin land. The experience of 
Andizhan should challenge us to make beneficial 
changes in all oblasts of the republic. 


But how do the old ways help to feed a large family” 
They went up into their attics and to their museum 
storerooms, and pulled out the old wooden looms on 
which great-grandmothers once weaved fabulous carpets 
and manufactured natural silk. Using them as models, 
they fashioned new ones, and things began to move. 
Luckily a few people were also found who remembered 
the ancient crafts, and who could transfer them to others. 
Forges, brick plants, and footwear and clothing shops 
appeared. 


Still, life would have been even more difficult for the 
dekhkan without a small chunk of land beneath one's 
feet. A year ago these plots were increased noticeably in 
size in compliance with an edict of Uzbekistan President 
I. Karimov, but if we look at the per-capita figure, we 
would see that this is only a drop in the bucket. It should 
also be considered that there are twice as many farm 
animals in the private sector than in the public sector 
And in the farms, there is four times more land for feed. 
Animals are maintained, by the way, in every home. 
How is a family to maintain two or three cows, several 
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sheep, and here and there, a horse’? There can be only one 
answer: mainly through great diligence. Before sitting 
down to his lessons, a schoolchild in a local kishlak takes 
a sack and gathers grass from the road shoulders and 
irrigation ditches, Everything that grows 1s used as feed. 
Much could be learned from the local inhabitants. And 
primarily, a thrifty attitude toward every hundredth of 
land. 


But among business managers, this rationale leads to 
contradictory results. Now that the price of fiber has 
Started to grow, the temptation has arisen to solve all of 
the economic problems with cotton. The monoculture, 
which had died away in recent years, is once again 
reviving. The idea that we could supposedly buy every- 
thing we need from outside the country with cotton is 
being discussed in all seriousness. 


This year for example the land devoted to vegetables was 
reduced in favor of cotton, and with reduction of feed- 
lands, the sizes of cattle herds in kolkhozes and 
sovkhozes have decreased noticeably. Some are even 
trying to plant cotton in the high mountains, where it 
would be logical to encounter only orchards and vine- 
yards. In short, this process has affected Andizhan 
Oblast to a lesser extent than others, but even here, they 
are taking a second look: What can we give up in order to 
enlarge the cotton fields? 


The most insulting thing in the new policy is that the 
dekhkan inhabitant generally gets little of the hard 
currency that comes in from the sale of fiber. The harvest 
comes to an end, and then this currency is frittered away 
among numerous organizations and exchanges. Even the 
third of the harvest promised by contract does not 
always return to the farmer. The villager is left with only 
one thing—feeding and clothing himself and the family 
primarily through the resources of his private plot. It 
would seem that everything is clear: We need to give him 
greater independence, and not overwhelm him with 
programs and reforms dictated from above. But no, how 
could we possibly do that! What would the Ministry of 
Agriculture and the numerous concerns be left with to do 
as a result? Bureaucrats who had been frightened by 
administrative reorganization are once again breathing 
easier. Their numbers are continually growing. And 
usually they live fairly well at the expense of land which 
the cekhkan inhabitant uses to feed himself and create 
the .ational economy. 


The thought that came to me was this: Here is a good, 
diligent family, Mirzabakhram Rakhimov's family, that 
which we refer to as the nucleus of the state: Here we 
have the standard for sensible management, and the 
strong foundation of the countryside. Go into any home, 
and you'll see right away how we need to live and work. 
But we need to look from a state position, with a deep 
understanding of the problems of the peasantry. 
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Uzbek, Belarusian Trade Union Federations Sign 
Cooperation Agreement 


Y3USO106B Tashkent PRAVDA VOSTOKA in Russian 
8 Oct 92 p 2 


[UzA report: “Trade Unions Strengthen Ties" 


[Text] A treaty on cooperation was signed in Taslikent 7 
October by federations of trade unions of Uzbekistan 
and Belarus. 


The document envisages a joining of efforts on the part 
of trade unions of the two sovereign republics to protect 
the interests and social and economic rights of working 
people. Under conditions of transition to market rela- 
tions, top-priority attention is being devoted to facili- 
tating, preserving, and developing direct economic ties 
on a mutually beneficial basis, and to observing treaty 
Obligations with respect to shipments. Cooperation 
among trade unions is envisaged with respect to the 
crediting and financing of joint economic projects, and 
the establishment and operation of hotel and tourist 
complexes and sports facilities. 


The document was signed by B.A. Allamuradov, 
chairman of the Council of the Federation of Trade 
Unions of the Republic of Uzbekistan, and V.I. Gon- 
charik, chairman of the Belarus Federation of Trade 
Unions. 


Turkish Firm Establishes School in Samarkand 


93US0106C Tashkent PRAVDA VOSTOKA in Russian 
13 Oct 92 p 3 


[Article by PRAVDA VOSTOKA correspondent V 
Karimov: “A Turkish Lyceum—But Preference Is 
Shown for the English Language’’] 


[Text] A Turkish lyceum has opened in Samarkand, and 
the new building of one of the general-education schools 
of Siabskiy Rayon has been put at its disposal. 


The idea of establishing the lyceum belongs to the 
Turkish firm Silim-Egitim and was supported by the 
Uzbekistan Ministry of Education. It will be operating 
under their aegis—the only educational institution of its 
kind at present in the oblast. Flags of the Republic of 
Uzbekistan and the Republic of Turkey are flying over 
the building of the lyceum. 


Testing was used to select the 110 best fifth- and eighth- 
grade students out of the approximately | 000 who were 
competing. They will all start receiving instruction from 
the very beginning—a thorough study of the Uzbek, 
Turkish, and English languages, but preference is being 
given to English. This is related to the further education 
that these lyceum students will receive—a knowledge of 
English will enable them to obtain an education in many 
countries of the world. 


Ali Bayram, one of the directors of the firm Silim- 
Egitim, attended the opening of the lyceum. The 
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lyceum's principal is a Turkish representative—Fikret 
Yashar; the director of instruction, Shamirza Umurza- 
kov, is from Samarkand. The instruction will be con- 
ducted by local and Turkish teachers. Professors and 
instructors from Samarkand and Tashkent Universities 
will be invited. 


Indonesian Businessmen Seek Broadened 
Economic Relations 


93US0106A Tashkent PRAVDA VOSTOKA in Russian 
10 Oct 92 p 2 


[Article by B. Sharipov: “Toward New Frontiers of 
Cooperation” 


[Text] For three days a delegation of representatives of 
business circles of the Republic of Indonesia visited 
Uzbekistan. The guests met with First Deputy Prime 
Minister I.Kh. Dzhurabekov, and with leaders of the 
Ministry of Foreign Economic Relations, of the National 
Bank for Foreign Economic Activity, and of a number of 
republic departments and concerns. 


During the course of the discussions that were con- 
ducted, certain matters were decided with respect to 
providing the necessary infrastructure for trade opera- 
tions and setting up direct banking ties. 


“Our trip provides evidence of the dynamic nature of the 
deveiopment of Uzbek-Indonesian cooperation fol- 
lowing the visit of Uzbekistan Republic President I.A. 
Karimov to Indonesia in June of this year,’ stated 
Hashim Joyohadikusumo, president and director of the 
company PT Prima Comexindo. “Our delegation 
included leaders of prominent state and private banks, 
companies, and enterprises. The opportunity afforded to 
visit Tashkent, Samarkand, and Bukhara, to become 
personally convinced of the great potential of the Uzbek 
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economy, and to become acquainted with our Uzbek 
colleagues, will assist in accomplishing more successfully 
the tasks at hand, creating joint enterprises (incidentally, 
one of the first Uzbek-Indonesian joint enterprises may 
possibly emerge at the Samarkand Tea Packaging Fac- 
tory, which we visited), and charting projects in new 
spheres of cooperation.” 


The company PT Prima Comexindo was the organizer of 
this visit. The Government of Indonesia directed it to 
coordinate all economic contacts with the CIS states. 
Cooperation between this major private company and 
foreign trade organizations of the republic began in 
1990. But a new qualitative level was imparted to this 
cooperation when a protocol was signed, during the visit 
vf the Uzbekistan president to Indonesia, on shipments 
valued at more than $50 million—annually over the 
course of three years—of tea, rice, children's clothing, 
and packaging materials. Some of these products are 
already beginning to be received by Uzbek consumers. 
These shipments are being made on a credit-to-account 
basis and tallied in with subsequent sales of cotton fiber 
by Uzbekistan. Trade credits for such a large amount 
constitute evidence of trust and respect toward our 
country as a serious partner. 


For us, in turn, doing business with such a reliable 
partner on such a grand scale is extremely significant. 
Indonesia's experience is of special interest to Uzbeki- 
stan, having maintained its solid position among the 
most dynamically developing countries of the world in 
recent years. This has been achieved to a great extent by 
virtue of Indonesia's broad attraction of foreign invest- 
ments and its capable use of progressive experience and 
modern technologies. 


The successful efforts of delegations and the favorable 
impressions received by Indonesian businessmen from 
what they observed in Uzbekistan will help to expand 
our circle of partners and successfully to develop mutu- 
ally beneficial cooperation between our two countries. 
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ESTONIA 


Monetary Reform Advisor on Economic 
Performance 


93UN0147A Helsinki HELSINGIN SANOMAT 
in Finnish 6 Oct 92 p D2 


[Guest commentary by Ardo Hansson: “The Estonian 
Economy Is in Bad Shape, but the Kroon Is Strong’) 


{ Text] The author is serving today as a researcher in the 
Institute of Eastern Economics of the Stockholm School 
of Economics. Before that he was a researcher in the 
Wilder Institute in Helsinki. He served as an advisor to 
Estonian officials in connection with the currency 
reform. 


In the currency turmoil preceding the Maastricht refer- 
endum, which was held on 20 September in France, 
pressures to devalue against the Deutsche mark affected 
several European currencies. 


The Estonian kroon was an exception. In fact rumors 
circulated in Tallinn more about revaluation than deval- 
uation of the kroon. In a limited sense the kroon may be 
called one of the strongest European currencies. 


This is surprising. The Estonian economy is anything but 
healthy. 


The drought reduced this year’s grain harvest to one-half 
of that of the previous year. The switch to world market 
prices for energy alone has cut the standard of living 20 
percent. Trade with Russia has fallen precipitously; only 
7 percent of the imports recorded in July were from the 
CIS [Commonwealth of Independent States] countries. 
The restructuring of industry will bring additional diffi- 
culties and new pressures on government finances. 


Removal of a Zero and a New Policy 


How can the weak economy have such a strong currency? 
How did Estonia put the kroon into use, and what has 
been its effect? What happens to the next-door neighbor 
is so important from the standpoint of Finland’s inter- 
ests that the answers to these questions should be known 
better than at present. 


The Estonian monetary reform committee announced 
on 17 June that starting on 20 June the only legal 
domestic means of payment would be the kroon. 


Residents had three days’ time to exchange their rubles 
for kroons at an exchange rate of 10:1. Banks had a 
week's time to convert accounts and loans at the same 
rate. After the reform the average Estonian had about 50 
markkas worth of kroons in cash and a certain amount of 
money in the bank. 


Since wages and prices were converted from rubles to 
kroons at the same rate, the reform did not mean much 
more than removing one zero. Since the Deutsche mark 
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was about 70-80 rubles at that time, the Deutsche mark 
was calculated to be eight kroons. 


The actual effect of the reform was contained in the 
economic policy changes that followed it. New principles 
began to be followed in monetary policy, and taxation 
was adjusted to the monetary reform. The value-added 
tax, for example, was raised from 10 to 18 percent. 


In the first months the kroon has been more successful 
than anyone hoped. 


Despite the large share of Estonia's trade with former 
Soviet republics, the kroon is now one of East Europe's 
most convertible currencies. 


In practice Estonians and visitors can purchase foreign 
currency without restrictions. Estonian importers can 
take care of payments to Western partners without 
difficulty, and foreign investors can freely repatriate 
capital and dividends. 


In August the KOP began to quote the kroon as a 
currency of account for the first time; the difference 
between its buying and selling rate is smaller than that 
for the Australian dollar, for example. The Swedish 
foreign exchange company dealer Forex engages in cur- 
rency transactions using the Estonian kroon. 


The value of the kroon has remained firm. The Bank of 
Estonia has kept the exchange rate firmly at its previous 
level, while the ruble, on the other hand, has fallen from 
75 to around 180 rubles to the Deutsche mark. The 
stability helps enterprises operating in Estonia to plan 
operations. 


The kroon has become the only real means of payment in 
Estonia. Both rubles and the foreign currency stores that 
previously were widespread have disappeared. Compe- 
tition has grown in domestic trade, and imported goods, 
especially cheap food from Finland, are widely available. 


In contrast to what was originally feared, the foreign 
exchange reserves of the Bank of Estonia have grown. At 
the end of August they had risen to 92 million markkas. 
Although the amount is small by Finnish standards, it is 
nearly two-fifths of the amount of kroons that was 
Originally put into circulation. Foreign exchange flows 
into Estonia in part because the interest rate there is 


high. 


There are also signs that the relative stability of the 
kroon has increased foreigners’ desire to invest in 
Estonia. In place of merchants seeking quick profits large 
and more reputable companies that have an interest in 
investing for the long haul seem to be coming. 


Standard of Living Has Fallen Sharply 


Not all of the news is good. During the kroon’s first two 
months the inflation rate was even higher than that of 
Russia, 24 percent versus |7. In part this was antici- 
pated, especially since the value-added tax was raised. A 
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large part of the inflation was unexpected, however. The 
result has been a sharp fall in the standard of living. 


Although the shortage of cash during the ruble period is 
a thing of the past, the payment system inside Estonia 
and with the ruble zone operates poorly. 


The main reason for the kroon’s success despite the bad 
situation is the macroeconomic package approved by the 
government. 


The package was designed to fulfill three conditions. 
Since Estonia is a small and open economy, there should 
be a stable and convertible currency. Since Estonia does 
not have experience in managing monetary policy, it 
should be simple and foolproof. 


In the third place, since pressures will mount to retreat 
from the reform, the permanence of the monetary policy 
should have legislative guarantees. 


The strategy that fulfills these conditions is based on 
three things: a balanced state budget, a credible exchange 
rate, and tight controls on the issue of money. 


A balanced budget promotes the stability of the currency 
by reducing the pressure to print additional kroons. 
Equilibrium was attained by raising the income tax as 
well as the value-added tax in connection with the 
monetary reform. The new tax schedules were included 
in the budget for the second half of the year, which the 
Supreme Soviet passed on 26 August. 


Bank of Estonia Cannot Devalue 


The kroon was tied to the Deutsche mark in a way that 
prevents the central bank from devaluing it. By fixing the 
kroon at an undervalued rate, the Bank of Estonia was 
able to support the kroon’s convertibility. 


Perhaps the most important decision was to write into 
the law strict regulations on putting kroons into circula- 
tion. This has been used successfully in Singapore, Hong 
Kong, and Argentina. 


The law requires that all of the kroons that are put into 
circulation be backed by gold and foreign exchange. 
Their value at the time of the reform was about 500 
million markkas. 


On 14 August the Estonian Government and the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund signed a letter of intent con- 
cerning a standby arrangement, which gives Estonia 185 
million markkas direct support and commits it to a 
radical reform policy. Previously the IMF urged Estonia 
to postpone monetary reform, but now it praises the 
kroon as being favorable from the first stage. 


Will Estonia be able to maintain a stable kroon after the 
initial success too? This depends on the ability of the 
next government to follow a responsible financial policy 
despite large economic difficulties and a drop in national 
income. 
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Since there are limits to people's tolerance when the 
standard of living falls, success depends not only on the 
government's policy but also on the availability of out- 
side assistance. 


The decision of the outgoing government to raise min- 
imum wages arouses a certain amount of concern. The 
initial stage of the kroon, however, provides grounds for 
Cautious optimism. 


In the recent elections the voters rejected populism and 
elected a parliament that is much more reform-minded 
than the old Supreme Soviet. The legislative foundation 
has been laid for a sound policy, and Estonia has good 
relations with the IMF. 


Estonia is not only Finland's neighbor but also a poten- 
tial source for cost-effective imports and subcontracting, 
which can help Finland's industry to improve its com- 
petitiveness in world markets. Since failure in Estonia 
would delay economic stabilization for years, Finland 
should seize the opportunity. 


To support the IMF's Baltic programs the group of the 
24 most important industrial countries 1s putting 
together a 2.8 billion markkas balance-of-payments sup- 
port package for Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. 


Finland could participate in the package in a significant 
way. At the same time Finland should remind the Baltic 
countries of the conditions for assistance and of the fact 
that backsliding on the promised reforms can only lead 
to the disruption of assistance. 


LITHUANIA 


Supreme Council Debates Draft Constitution 


93UNO156A Vilnius LIETUVOS RYTAS in Lithuanian 
13 Oct 92 pp 1,3 


[Article by Sigita Urbonaviciute: “The Question Is, How 
Many Will Have the Time and Desire To Investigate the 
Constitutional Project?’ 


[Text] A plenary session of the Supreme Council devoted 
to the discussion of the Constitutional Project took place 
yesterday. 


The road to the creation of the Constitution was a 
circuitous one. A commission headed by Deputy K. 
Lapinskas labored throughout this year’s session of the 
Supreme Council, and unveiled its project last spring. It 
was greeted with sharp criticism from the then newly- 
formed Sajudis Coalition. As a result, the Constitutional 
Reconciliation Working Group was created. Prior to last 
week, its work was stalled for nearly a month and a half. 
Coalition members of this Group said that they saw no 
possibility of reconciling their positions, and sometimes 
did not participate in the sessions. A new Constitutional 
Project was announced as part of the Santaras electoral 
program. When only a few weeks were left before the 
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elections, Chairman of the Supreme Council V. Lands- 
bergis spoke out on the importance of the Constitution. 
He proceeded to involve himself in the work of the 
creation of the Constitution; thenceforth the discussions 
took place in his office. 


Having opened yesterday's session, V. Landsbergis 
announced that the work of half-a-year or more was 
over, that an agreement had been reached. He said that 
the day before yesterday, work had continued until three 
o'clock in the morning, that he had suggested that they 
meet behind locked doors to insure that their fragile 
quorum not disappear, and that they work until 3 a.m. 
again if that was what it took to include a referendum on 
the Constitution in the elections. “When time is about to 
run out, three moves must be made in three seconds.” 


But the real question is, who will force the public to read 
and ponder the Constitution during the remaining time 
before the elections, when it is not even known how it 
will be made available to the public, whether in the 
newspapers or by means of brochures? 


The deputies only began to seriously consider the Con- 
stitutional Project at two o’clock. Deputy K. Lapinskas 
expressed the hope that the issue of the Constitution 
would help Parliament to begin its work with construc- 
tive discussion, and not political bickering. 


Deputies J. Pangonis and V. Rudzys wondered if any 
thought was being given to the possibility of delaying the 
acceptance of the Constitution. (At the time when the 
Presidential referendum was being considered, 75 depu- 
ties supported making the creation of the Constitution a 
priority, but they were ignored by the Coalition.) 


Not a single faction came out against making the Con- 
stitutional Project the subject of a referendum. There 
were, however, many varied comments. Deputy V. Plec- 
kaitis had a fundamental criticism of the Project: Its 
major priority, he felt, was the state, not the individual. 
Moderate representative E. Gentvilas questioned 
whether in Parliament this synthesized Constitution 
might not again be divided into seven parts, while G. 
Iigunas, speaking for a part of the Center faction, won- 
dered aloud whether the fourth Moslem order, blessed by 
the mullah, would be in effect in Lithuania. Deputy K. 
Antanavicius had particularly many comments; Depu- 
ties A. Rudys and Z. Juknevicius donated their time to 
him. 


Under the terms of the Project the powers of the Presi- 
dent are adequate, though not as great as under the 
Santaras Constitution. For instance, the President can 
call early elections, but only if the Parliament does not 
accept the Program of the Government or the proposals 
of the Government for thirty days, if it expresses a lack 
of confidence in the Government. Also, if the President 
calls for early Parliamentary elections, the newly elected 
Parliament can, within thirty days by a three-fifths vote 
majority, announce new early elections. 
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The future may be as follows: Parliament will assemble 
when three-fifths of its members have been elected, and 
within ten days will announce presidential elections, to 
take place no more than two months later, 1.e. in 
December or January. 


Leaving aside domestic political realities, a Constitution 
is a requirement for joining the Council of Europe, and 
V. Landsbergis has also said that the Constitution will 
provide warmth. 


In the evening only 50 deputies were left in the hall. 
Since there is concern as to whether there will be a 
quorum today (a constitutional referendum requires 85 
votes), it was decided to use the media of mass informa- 
tion to ask the deputies to be present. 


Deputies Assess Parliament's Achievements 
93UN0219A Vilnius TIESA in Lithuanian 15 Oct 92 p 2 


[Interview with Vladimiras Jarmolenka (Sajudis Coali- 
tion), Gediminas Ilgunas (Center Faction), Jonas Tam- 
ulis (Liberal Faction), Kestutis Grinius (Nation's 
Progress Faction), Eugenijus Gentvilas (Moderate 
Movement), and Ceslovas Jursenas (LDDP Faction), by 
Aldona Svirbutaviciute: “Farewell, Parliament! Hello, 
Seimas!”’] 


[Text] Having approved the draft of the Constitution of 
the Republic of Lithuania and having decided to submit 
it to a 25 October referendum, deputies hurried on 
Tuesday to leave the chambers of the Supreme Council 
without any especially ceremonious farewell. Perhaps 
only half of those left in the hall heard the warm words of 
thanks spoken by Supreme Council Secretary L. Sabutis. 
Actually, the deputies currently serving terms of office 
will gather again, perhaps more than once. They will 
have to finish up some essential work, and participate in 
a nice farewell ceremony if it occurs. I heard discussion 
about this. One deputy explained that after the new 
Seimas has been elected and can begin its work, all of 
them ought to gather in the conference hall, take their 
seats, sing the National Anthem, and then yield their 
seats to the new members of the Seimas. In a way, 
however, October |3 ought to be considered the conclu- 
sion of the work done by this Parliament. That the 13th 
is referred to as the devil's dozen is inconsequential: it 1s 
joyous that this day was crowned by the most important 
achievement of 2.5 years—the preparation of the draft of 
the new Constitution. What were the moods of the 
deputies as they hurried off to the culmination of the 
election campaign? How do they evaluate the work done 
by this Parliament? This then was the question I pre- 
sented to deputies from various factions. 


{Vladimiras Jarmolenka, Sajudis Coalition] My assess- 
ment of the work done by this Parliament is very 
favorable. What happened at the end is a consequence of 
the fact that many held divergent views with respect to 
goals and the means of achieving them. The Seimas will 
have to make many corrections of this Constitution; it 
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seems to me that a Constitution is not written, but 
rather, that it has to be experienced. Life will tell what 
kind of Basic Law we should have. 


{(Gediminas Ilgunas, Center Faction] I would assess the 
work of the faction very favorably. We accomplished 
quite a bit of good, but with respect to goals that we had, 
we did not succeed as well as we wanted. As far as I am 
concerned, these years did not go by in vain. Of course in 
many cases I did not concur with drafts that were 
accepted. Even today, some of the essential points in the 
Basic Law are unacceptable to me. In general, however, 
we accomplished more good than bad in 2.5 years. 


[Jonas Tamulis, Liberal Faction] Our faction started up 
a year and a half ago. In that period of time, we have 
succeeded in forming a small, but industrious collective. 
The people working in the faction were extraordinarily 
competent, especially in the area of economics. Of late, 
issues pertaining to economic reform were being delib- 
erated, and we were creating the strategy for it. It is 
obvious that agreement in Parliament among politicians 
is essential in trying to achieve results in the area of 
economics. It is no coincidence that our faction was the 
center of negotiations when the Parliament crumbled 
into two parts. We tried to reach agreement so that it 
would be possible to continue working and I believe that 
we were partially successful in this. Bronislovas Lubys, a 
member of our faction, became Deputy Prime Minister. 
It seems to me that the people of Lithuania have a 
somewhat higher regard for the current Government 
than they did for the previous one. 


{[Kestutis Grinius, People’s Progress Faction] I would 
distinguish two periods in the work of the Parliament: up 
to the August putsch and after it. The first period, when 
political and economic decisions were being made, was 
very simple, but at the same time it was not good, 
because usually we were voting either for independence 
or against it. This was even the standard of judgement 
when we had votes on agricultural reform. If you voted 
against the proposal, this was construed as a vote against 
independence. We are now experiencing the conse- 
quences of such votes. Following the putsch, many of the 
deputies liberated themselves from this kind of indepen- 
dence “press” and began to act with more courage. This 
also applies to the People’s Progress Faction. We began 
to express our ideas more clearly and boldly. But the 
amount of time remaining had decreased, and work in 
the Parliament did not proceed as it does in other 
countries. Perhaps the new Seimas will work more 
normally. 


[Eugenijus Gentvilas, Moderate Movement] We only 
worked for half of the time. Perhaps it is better that we 
are leaving earlier and with such a fine accomplishment 
to show for our efforts—the prepared draft of the Con- 
stitution. I believe that this is a solid step, although we 
feel that there are some shortcomings in the draft and in 
the law to implement it. I think that the new Seimas may 
focus more on procedural rather than on political prob- 
lems. It would be unfortunate, however, if the new 
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deputies would turn problems of procedure into political 
ones. This is unacceptable as far as | and the other 
members of the Moderaie Movement are concerned. 


{Ceslovas Jursenas, LDDP Faction] | would assess the 
2.5 years of work by the Parliament favorably. Not only 
did we approve a lot—several hundred important laws, 
several thousand decrees and edicts—but we also laid the 
legal foundation for the reorganization of Lithuania. We 
achieved the goal of having Lithuania recognized in the 
world, although it should be noted that the international 
situation was favorable for this. | am satisfied with this. 
Of course, not all of our laws are good. We in the 
Parliament accomplished a lot, but we also made mis- 
takes, despite the opposition which our faction pre- 
sented, despite our votes against, our criticism, our 
suggestions. One additional conclusion. I am pleased 
with the progress made by some of our deputies. | 
remember what they were like in the spring of 1990, and 
when I compare that to what they are like now, I see the 
progress they have made. Some of them have shown 
themselves to be true statesmen, who know how to work 
in the Parliament. This Parliament learned how to work, 
how to coordinate positions, and this is why it could 
have continued working. Our faction submitted many 
Suggestions. First of all, it prepared a Constitutional 
draft. That was last year. In the summer of 1990 we 
proposed two important draft laws on the Constitutional 
Court and on the recall of deputies. It should be men- 
tioned that they are both linked to the name of our 
honored, deceased colleague, Valerijonas Sadreika. We 
submitted many other suggestions also, and worked on 
the Parliamentary agenda. | personally made a lot of 
suggestions in this regard, and I will use this occasion to 
boast that the Presidium of the Supreme Counc! 
expressed its gratitude to several of us deputies. While it 
is true that we could have been more active when we saw 
that incorrect decisions were being approved, God 
knows that the least blame for this falls on our faction. 
Recently, we have been correcting many clauses in laws. 
Evidently, the new Seimas will do the same thing as well, 
i.e. it will correct our mistakes. 


Lithuania’s Russians, Russia’s Lithuanians Hold 
Roundtable 


93UN0219B Vilnius TIESA in Lithuanian 15 Oct 92 p 4 


[Article by Ana Trescina: “Corners of the ‘Roundtable””’] 


[Text] Last weekend's meeting “Russians in Lithuania, 
Lithuanians in Russia’, has now ended. On Friday, its 
participants rubbed shoulders in an informal setting; the 
main business portion of the meeting, which the orga- 
nizers termed a “roundtable’’, took place on Saturday. 
The table at which participants were seated was indeed 
round, but there was no lack of sharp corners in the 
course of discussion. 


Representatives of the Lithuanian communities of St. 
Petersburg, Moscow, Murmansk, and Krasnojarsk 
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attended the meeting, as did representatives of Russian 
cultural associations in Klaipeda, Druskininkai, Kaunas, 
and Vilnius. Listening to the problems were deputies 
from Lithuania and Russia: in a word, problems direct 
from the lips of public organizations to the ears of 
government representatives. So who has been wronged 
more: Russians in Lithuania, or Lithuanians in Russia? 
Of course each party finds its own misfortune to be 
greater. It seems such a short time ago that it was 
difficult to find Lithuanian language books for children 
in our bookstores, but today it is the Russians who are 
complaining that their children no longer have the 
Opportunity to read in Russian and that there is no 
Russian literary fiction whatsoever in the libraries. In 
addition, the absolute worst Lithuanian language spe- 
Cialists go to teach at Russian schools. The Russian 
association in Vilnius believes that the Nationalities 
Department is sabotaging its activities: the 2 million 
rubles received exceeded the 1.7 million rubles it had 
requested, but the larger sum was earmarked for all 
Russian associations. 


According to J. Lauciute, a member of the St. Petersburg 
Lithuanian cultural association, the problems experi- 
enced by the Russians most likely originate from their 
complex psychological situation. Accustomed for so 
many years to feeling at home everywhere, they now 
believe that they have been wronged the most, although 
other public organizations also suffer in just the same 
way. M. Tolstoy, a Russian People’s Deputy and 
chairman of the commission for the affairs of Russians 
living abroad, confirmed this, saying that it is character- 
istic for Russians to identify themselves with their 
country. Thus, for a Russian living in Lithuania, the 
withdrawal of the Soviet army will never be a good thing, 
because it is detrimental to Russia, and therefore to him 
as well. 


As for Lithuanians in Russia, according to the guest from 
Moscow, they are well loved and everything possible is 
being done to love them even more. Nevertheless, there 
are plenty of problems. The rehabilitation of deportees is 
especially telling. As it turns out, if Russia rehabilitates a 
person, the individual receives a 25 percent higher 
pension and can use public transportation for free, 
whereas these advantages do not apply for those rehabil- 
itated in Lithuania. The 4 June 1992 revision of the law 
on rehabilitation of citizens, which was to have straight- 
ened out this issue, apparently remains unknown to 
Russia. 


And in general, even if Lithuanians from Russia would 
ask for something, they basically feel that they are 
running into a wall. This is why the people gathered at 
the “roundtable’’ addressed their requests to the depu- 
ties from Lithuania, not to those from Russia. The 
reason for this, according to M. Tolstoy, might be that 
Russia was not prepared to deal with problems of this 
kind, and this is why the laws cannot keep pace with 
events. M. Tolstoy added that Russia had not eliminated 
its problems in a thousand years, and would not solve 
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them in another thousand either. To some extent, 
Lithuania already had some experience in solving 
national problems. 


What was unfortunate was that Russia and Lithuania 
were not exchanging information on passing laws. H. 
Kobeckaite, director of the Nationalities Department, 
told the participants of the “‘roundtable”’ that Lithuania 
is following a European model in handling the affairs of 
national minorities (democratic civic opinion, in which 
all national minorities wil! have equal rights, is being 
created). The program “Living Together” of the Nation- 
alities Department and the Cultural Endowment also 
Ought to be helpful in this regard. It includes education 
as well as religious and cultural life. 


The preservation of culture is, without a doubt, impor- 
tant, but according to an instructor at the University of 
Vilnius, national conflicts are just a form of social 
conflicts. As long as social problems persist, disinforma- 
tion will continue to exist as well, interfering with the 
efforts of a national minority to find common ground 
with its countrymen. 


I do not know whether one could call the meeting a 
dialog. Everyone was concerned with having his say, and 
it was not especially important that this might be painful 
for someone else. As the discussion ebbed and flowed, 
the issues addressed rose from minor problems to gov- 
ernmental level concerns before falling back again to the 
eternal “Give us...”".. Maybe that’s how it has to be at the 
first event of this kind. However, as Supreme Council 
deputy R. Ozolas noted in closing the meeting, if all that 
was Said is not applied to the situation as a whole, then 
the meeting will also have yielded no results. 


And nationality problems cannot be left without a solu- 
tion. A few things are clear, however, even if they are not 
generalized: Lithuanian consultants and a Lithuanian 
representation in Russia are needed. The Lithuanian 
community should consolidate there and associations 
should prepare programs to foster national identity. 
Misunderstandings could be avoided if associations, as 
public organizations, associated with each other via 
governmental institutions. 


Lack of Funds Hampers National Defense Forces 


93UN0274B Vilnius LETUVOS RITAS in Russian 
«3-30 Oct 92 p 5 


{Unattributed report: “Lack of Funds for Army Mainte- 
nance”’} 


[Text] In two and a half years, as part of the security 
system in the area, five battalions of field army brigades 
were raised, 35 outposts, and 10 crossing points have 
been opened along the border, eight independent 
regional security companies and eight civil defense sec- 
tions have been organized, and 2,500 troops are ready, 
whenever ordered, to put out forest fires and to deal with 
other catastrophes. In 1993, 21,700 people will be 
drafted in the land forces, the Air Force, the Navy, and 
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regional defense forces, attend the Military Academy, 
and serve in a field army brigade or a security battalion. 
A rear service will be created. 


Equipping a single soldier of the Lithuanian Army (with- 
Out ammunition) costs 23,000 tln. per year; feeding the 
soldier costs 47,000. There is a shortage of funds for the 
upkeep of the Armed Forces: the Army has abandoned 
winter uniforms and the soldiers are issued only one 
instead of two sets of clothing. The Elnias factory is 
producing very substandard shoes made of poor leather 
(instead of lasting two years, as they should, the shoes 
wear Out in six months). The Ministry of National 
Defense considers that there are two solutions to the 
problem: either clothe and feed all recruits or else draft 
as many people as the funds allow. 


Autumn Harvest Statistics 


93UNO0156C Vilnius LIETUVOS AIDAS in Lithuanian 
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[Unattributed article: ‘The Tasks of Autumn Approach 
Conclusion”’] 


[Text] According to data from the Statistical Depart- 
ment, by October 12, 98 percent of the cultivated land 
had been harvested; in other words, the harvest was 
essentially over. Each hectare produced 24.3 centners 
[Translator’s note: One centner equals 50 kilograms, or 
110.23 lbs.) of grain, or, if we allow for the crops 
destroyed by the drought, the average net yield attained 
only 18-19 centners per hectare. This fall, agricultural 
enterprises and companies sowed 321 thousand hectares 
of winter crops, or one-quarter less than last year. 


The flax harvest is just about over, and 71 percent of the 
potatoes have been dug. Our alternate bread also did 
poorly: One hectare produced an average of 82 centners 
of potatoes-the comparable figure for last year was 134 
centners. The sugar beets have been harvested from 5.5 
thousand hectares, or 27 percent of the total. Each 
hectare produced an average of 202 centners. The com- 
parable figure for last year was 257 centners. 


This is the height of the fall plowing. Unfortunately, this 
important work has been delayed. So far, 185.1 thousand 
hectares have been plowed; last year at this time, 396 
thousand hectares had been plowed. The plowing is 
lagging most in the Mazeikiai, Skoudas, Taurage, Telsiai, 
and Utena regions. 


Many farmers harvested their crops, plowed their fields, 
and planted their winter crops at the optimal times. 
Comprehensive statistics on the work of the farmers, as 
well as that done on personal plots of land, will be 
gathered later. 
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Official on Meeting Future Sugar, Oil Needs 


93UN0156B Vilnius LIETUVOS AIDAS in Lithuanian 
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[Interview with Albertas Gapsys, Deputy Minister of 
Agriculture of the Republic of Lithuania, by Algimantas 
Krygeris: “What Will We Do About Sugar and Oil?”’} 


[Text] The people want to eat better. The entire society is 
taking a great interest in the success of agricultural 
reform and the development of the food industry. Agri- 
culture supplies the food industry with its raw materials. 
Many are worried whether they will be able to buy two of 
the most important food products: Sugar and oil. We 
posed these questions to the Deputy Minister of Agricul- 
ture, who is in charge of coordinating the food industry. 


[Krygeris}] Most people cannot imagine having a sugarless 
cup of coffee or glass of tea with breakfast or dinner. What 
is being done to make sugar cheaper and more readily 
available? 


[Gapsys] Today, four sugar factories are producing 75 
thousand tonnes. Just last year we succeeded in pro- 
ducing over 80 thousand tonnes. Between them, the 
public and the food industry need more than 160 thou- 
sand tonnes of sugar. 


{Krygeris] Jn other words, we still have a long way to go. 
A variety of sugar substitutes are used around the world. 
Would it not be possible to produce some sugar substitute 
in Lithuania? 


[Gapsys] With the assistance of Finnish experts, a pro- 
gram to develop the sugar industry is in the works. The 
Sugar Association is doing all that it can to see to it that 
the factories have the most modern technology. Soon we 
will be producing much more sugar, and it will be 
cheaper. The “Gliukoze”’ firm in Siauliai is producing 
corn syrup. Now and in the future, when sugar is in short 
supply, it will be used by the confectionery and bread 
industry. The branches of the food industry supply raw 
materials to each other. For instance, the confectionery 
industry requires 34.4 thousand tonnes of sugar. The 
preserves industry consumes 7.65 tonnes. The bread 
industry needs more than 8 thousand tonnes. 


{Krygeris] /s it true that it would be impossible to develop 
a soft-drink industry without sugar? 


[Gapsys] Yes. By volume, soft drinks, of which we 
produce 8.1 million decaliters, take second place only to 
the production of beer in sugar consumption. According 
to 1991 figures, their production required 6 thousand 
tonnes of sugar. 


[Krygeris] How much sugar does the entire food industry 
need? 


[Gapsys] 63.3 thousand tonnes. 


[Krygeris] No doubt some branches of the food industry 
need not only sugar, but also the by-products of the sugar 
industry? 
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[Gapsys} Yes. The by-product of the sugar industry is 
molasses, It is vital for the production of alcohol, We 
consume 18 thousand tonnes a year, Our housewives 
cannot conceive of a kitchen without yeast. The produc- 
tion of yeast requires 5 thousand tonnes of molasses 
every year, This is one of the many examples of the 
interrelationships of the branches of the food industry. 
In Kedainiai, we are about to begin the production of 
lemon concentrate, It will be used by the candy, soft 
drink, and preserves branches of the food industry, 


[Krygeris] The oil industry is inseperably connected to 
agriculture. It is no doubt just as important to rapidly 
develop its production? 


[Gapsys] Yes. Oil is important to the fish, preserves, and 
many other branches of the food industry. The food 
industry alone consumes 7.2 thousand tonnes, while the 
public ~onsumes over |! thousand tonnes. 


[Krygeris] At present, oil is expensive and /s often in short 
supply. What is being done to supply the demand? 


[Gapsys] In the future the public and the food industry 
will need 40-45 thousand tonnes of oil. We will make oil 
from rape plants, of which few are grown at present. This 
year, only 5 thousand tonnes of rape grains were 
threshed. In accordance with an agreement between the 
Lithuanian and Canadian governments, the “Agra” 
Company is beginning to develop the production of rape 
oil. We intend to create an association that will include 
rape growers, producers, processors, and scientists. 


Government Newspaper Subsidies Questioned 


93UN0274A Vilnius LETUVOS RITAS in Russian 
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[Article by N. Jonusaite: ‘Wrong’ Millions”) 


[Text] In our preceding issue we wrote about the gen- 
erous gift of hundreds of thousands of dollars to the 
privatized state newspaper LETUVOS AIDAS. It turns 
out that this is not the only political publication 
receiving such subsidies. 


The government pays for a substantial share of the cost 
of publishing the newspapers EKHO LITVY and 
KURIER WILENSKI. Curiously enough, funds for such 
purposes come not directly but through the Ministry of 
Culture and Education. 


The contributions are impressive. This year the govern- 
ment appropriated 13.8 million talons for EKHO 
LITVY and 12.2 million for KURIER. Several million 
were also given to VILNIJA, and SALCIA, which are 
newspapers published in eastern Lithuania, and to (Vis- 
agin’s) ALTERNATIVA. 
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What has the Ministry of Culture and Education to do 
with all this’ No one can explain it, One of the reasons, 
it 18 being said, is that the ministry has assumed the 
functions of the abolished printing committee and press 
department. Some newspapers became independent 
while the others were placed under the ministry, as 
cultural publications, However, as to how is it that the 
ministry has assumed sponsorship and has included in 
its budget the newspapers of the Supreme Council and 
the government remains a puzzle 


As a result, the budget of the Ministry of Culture and 
Education is being artificially inflated, although such 
funds are being spent for activities totally unrelated to 
culture. The public is amazed: Where are the funds 
appropriated for cultural requirements going? Mean- 
while, no one dares to mention the matter of financing 
political publications. Let us compare the figures: two 
newspapers receive 26 million, while cultural publica- 
tions receive no more than seven million. State pub- 
lishing houses producing voluminous works on informa- 
tional, cultural, and educational subjects receive no 
more than some 40 millior 


V. Yemelyanov, the editor of EKHO LITVY, has said 
that without subsidies the newspaper cannot survive. He 
claims that an error was made by announcing an annual 
subscription (why such an error not been made by the 
independent publications”) and that the newspaper costs 
no more than three talons. The editor agrees that this is 
excessively cheap and that the price should be raised to 
five talons. 


Actually, even V. Yemelyanov is amazed by the strange 
way in which the funds are allocated through the Min- 
istry of Culture and Education. Subsidies could be 
granted directly to the publishing center. Now both 
newspapers find themselves in a delicate situation: In 
order for EKHO LITVY and KURIER WILENSKI to 
obtain money, the ministry must summon the culture 
and art council and approve an official resolution. Nat- 
urally, the council includes people who are uninformed 
and, therefore, who are puzzled. In short, these are rather 
unpleasant formalities. 


The ministry would willingly let the department of 
ethnic affairs deal with such problems. This would be a 
logical decision. Furthermore, politically it would be 
more accurate: It would be possible to prove both to our 
own citizens and to the rest of the world that Lithuania 
is appropriating substantial funds for the publication of 
newspapers of national minorities even if they are pub- 
lished at a loss. At that point there would be no need to 
hide behind the Ministry of Culture and Education. 
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